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Between chance and determinism 


By Edward Said 


BELA. KIRALYPALV1 J 
The Aesthetics of Gyflrgy Lukfics 
164pp. Princeton University Press. 
£4.70. 


not only of Marxist but of Western 
culture. Nevertheless, as a pre- 
sence in those cultures Lukfics 
offers his reader a problematic mass 
of writing. 

This has now been as worked- 
o.ver as it profitably can be for evi- 


ently blind inclinations to rate 
even Heinrich Mann over Kafka, 
his repetition, frequent Inexactness, 
and nineteenth-century musdness. 
Only George 'Steiner understood 
and wrote in 1960 on the drama 
of Lukfics's work, although Steiner 


paradoxically) proletarian con- 
tlousnuss truly existed when u tie- 
unionized atomism had both dis- 
membered and postponed all human 
i Hilarity. Only Marxist dialectic 
■eavlly freighted with Hegel could 
ipe with such rarefaction and nega- 
tin', only language used In such a 
ay as to signify, and be the very 
-"■ay in which time was a form of 


. _ or 

draw a Marxist 
Occasionally _ 
impoverishment of 


s it prontaDly can De tor evt- tt «« 

B «a m n..Au»* c. * ft- - ± "ssa awsraajyu’a'sa 


GyBrgy Lufcdcs Is a welcome attempt ^GJ.morul cowardice, compromises 
Honi mainiv vAth with Stalinism, attacks against him- 


to deal mainly with Lukfics’s last 
major work, a two-volume system- 
atic philosophy of art, Die Eigenart 
des Axthetischen (1963). Despite 
the Asthetik’s Goethean grandeur— r 
. for near the end of his life Lukfics 
had come to think In terms of 
health, normality, and majestic ripe- 
ness, which Is one reason he does 
not seem current — it is still not 
well known in the West. Klrfiiyfnivi 
has examined the Hungarian ver- 
sions of Lukfics’s Marxist works 
(without telling us how they differ, 
if at all, from the German, texts ; 
as n result the choice of purely 
Hungarian works soems rather an 
arbitrary and unexplained choice) 
and written a solidly reliable 
account. The main points of 
Luk&cs’a argument iii tho Asthetik 
are very well covered. 

Wiint one misses, howevor, are 
two important elements. The first 
is some recognition that Lukfics 
proceeds as much by concrete 
example and analysis as ho does 


with Stalinism, attacks against him- 
self, and so on. George Lichtheim'a 
strictures against Lukfics at least 
did not prevent him from trying to 
analyse bore and there the sub- 
stance of the man’s philosophy and 
criticism; but even then oners im- 
pression was that what seemed to 
matter most was not Lukdcs’s work 
but whether or not one approved 
not so much of his politics as of his 
poli tl cal and moral style. The 
main suggestion was that, repre- 
liensibly, nc survived every diffi- 
culty, but it was also implied 
that communist behaviour ought 
to be judged by morail standards 
nevar applicable to capitalists. 


Marxist. No political or cultural 1st powerless, for all their d Jscn ^ e » ,,ot presence, could trails- 
or literary instance after his con- autonomy anu vision. None fc te . t ‘ 1 , e . se predicaments. History 
version in the early 1920s was too the essay itself ** seems Jiutif; t ° e history of the unceasing over- 
subtle or recondite for him to n necessary means to the nU row “?® objective forms that 
irxiat lesson from It. end, tho penultimate step j?*P e thc ll *e man ’ 
r one feels this as an hierarchy » Here, arc fte ,j n part, Lukdcs’s combination of 
the_ Instance; dimensions of umo of ogmatism with evasiveness was a 
Lukfics, more even than Gejsuir. His involvement with poli- 

■ay 3 , oc , . it „ aU j — • - , — — Poulot, and before 1icldegm C5 throughout his career never had 

Holz in 1967 that Hector, the man tmd seme Zeit is surprising in Its tho philosopher and poet, Uue focus of, say, Gramsci's until 
who suffered a defeat, was in the range of human sympathy and poli- nidiui of its pathos: an iujrti30, and Gramsci was the only 

right and was the better hero **, and tical understanding. Rescuing Httl- able, yeorned-for unity In tlx her non-Russian Marxist theme- 

was in fact *' a determinant for my derlin from George, Gundolf, DU- an Intolerable disjunction becian with Lukfics’s intellectual 

entire later development *\ they and National Socialism. Lukfics present ideals mid present icope and power. But where 

then reconnects the poetis “ belated ties, 0,1 all-conqucriug anJramsci had Italian culture, the 
ith Hegel and the des J 


In literature Lukfics stood always 


intense virjArimisiv ihnrr UvpH Holder!! n Is authenticated as the reau y t? transform tlA town, Lukfics 
aVj r MiflMnhmw ftS poet without successors that temporri i phases, out of 


j "r- * »i>ni nuiawi nau aiuiihii bunuiv., inm 

for the nineteenth ecnturv His Jacobinism” with Hegel and the destroying future, Loss, tdltoalian Communist Patty, and Nuovo 
culture was Hector'e-^ag opposed to ahJ2E“S?°fc. ^SE^ h ^* t A.‘*cL" 1 “ 

_ _ cs was intermittently In 

Nicrzsche and Schopenhauer 
Lukfics were regret ra 
ists, sadly exemplary 
ary modernists. Go through the 
reams of Lukfics’s pages and you will 
realize that what mattered to him at 
bottom were not eccentrics but the 
big writers, Shakespeare, Goethe 



tators would call trimming, by 
which Marxism is trickily altered 
to accommodate temperamental 
affinities for a given writer. May- 


ection of intellectual terrorism than Siatewid 

the rancorous G. Zitta. whose Georg °elng ^ cd . 00 writers who shattered 
Lukdcs* Marxism (l964) traces ?•«*/ values, like Rousseau or 
every evil every where unilaterally ^ Ttau “’ f * nce his was the culture 
back to Lukfics’s Marxist dialectic, of complex, but ascertainable and 
Recently, and especially with uniformly transmute ble laws, 
ft. H. H. Pnrkiticnn'fi «,i. Almost nowhere, after the First 


and clarify them. Instead oiestarn Europe. Both men defl- 
subject to thein^ he objectltieqejy were members of an advor- 
but only m writing. Whetfey culture, but it has never been 
cussing tlie novel or the proWy to .identify Lukfics with an 
Lukfics was actually (Undeceive ' situation or movement 

culture, nor even to 
figuratively speuk- 


Inck Is Kirfilyfalvl’s regrettable, but 
not wholly unjustified, decision to 
confine analysis to Lukfics’s Marxist 
works. . Lukfics is interesting not 
only as a Marxist, but also for the 
kind of Marxism he produced, which 
was eccentric and, with regard to 
his own. pre-Marxist period, eclectic 
and inclusive. To ’ this -aspect of 
Lukfics, KirfilyfaJvi is not sensitive. 

Yet os thc first hook-length work 
in English to deal with a full-scale 
. ' lorery aesthetic 

Slet^A^mportaut fiatf ptwafcv 

we need to know 1 more’ about 


vui apiuicauie ro cupuansis. Dig writers, dneicespe&re, uoeuie. bo— but whv fg ^ BTwav« nssiin«>“H was aciumiy Olrajectlve situatl 

No one has carried moral di«in- M** Hegel, Balzac, Tolstoy, and S^Ma^ism is riaidlv stSoid or th ® coincidence, of a diin that cult 

»“•> «/ A&S wV-S SJtrtl 2223 f SlSllS 

on some aspects of culture ? conSSsn^L. ' 1 ? LeSn? J. , ca11 Lukfics’s movements 

* ' ' - m imh t him io disentangle *^5°^“““! alnc ® Alwa l a 

incidences from the annarta Qved no , fc 50 "«ch between and- 
wder of even?? appatea eaes and syntheses but away from 
o I, , imediacy and towards a constantly 

Consider ho main proWfturs "totality”. Consider this 
even the Idioms, to which U te0 ge from History and Class 
gave currency. Most of I nra \nscio usness : 

ih”. attempt is made tt .ttrl- 

rffi? ’ „ii\5u l fci!!!L l i , J r jute an Immediate form of exist- 

' i l!', ?,ltW$> nce 10 class consciousness, It is 
nutations about nml poumrisk 10t po Sa j ble t0 avold i aps i ng in i 0 

history. Hence. rcificatl<m,.nSjnhoIoBy: the result wiU be a 



technique of seeming to support 
and then survive Stalinism no long- 
er obscures his achievements. Many, 
if still not most, of the major works 
have been translated into English, 
so that at last the Anglo-American 
reader will know more about 
Lukfics’s intelligence than that 
was partial to Balzac and realism. 

Still, Lukfics** reputation and in- 
fluence since his dearh ill 1971 aro 
sadly and ironically lacking in 

iL dls-; 


Nevertheless his criticism and philo- 
sophy span almost all the area now 
settled on by critical discourse : 


It seems fairly clear now to soy 
that Marxism for Lukfics was not 
merely a collection of truths, nor 
even a method of analysis, but r 
sort of necessity, first for correct- 
ing, then for transforming and con- 
ducting his relations with the world. 
Nodiing can be more moving, 
surely, than the themes of yearning 
( Sehnsuclit ) and unfocused irony in 
his early works before his conver- 
sion to Marxism. The combination 



of an early untranslated article, 
“ Die .Suhjekt-Objekt Cezieltung in 
dor Asthetik” Like Kenneth 
Burke’s, Lukdcs’s criticism arches 


however, by ids grasp of the Soc- 
rntic Plato, an idealistic, passionate 
seeker whose romantic tendencies 
were controlled by the dbtcniiliiiui- 
ties of bis hfp and his rnodo (the 




conceptions of 


Vshguat 


and precursor is ready nowhere to 

IOUI 


Lukfics’s antecedents lit tho German „„ 

philosophic and literary culture u. be found among contemporary 
•the late ninotfefeuth century, his critics whose watchword Is prophe- 
aaso elation with Hungarian artists tic avant-gardism and radical adver- 
sary intellectualism 7 Something 
decidedly unglamorous about 
Lukfics has. survived— in circles 
where formalism, structuralism- one 
deconstruction are, discussed, he wil 


association with Hungarian artists 
(mentioned by KlrAlyfalvi) ; and 
most Important, we need to study 
die themes, motifs and, images that 
unify his work over almost .-.Sue 
decades. For even Luk&cs’a mis- 
readings and misunderstandings 
interesting, ami are aq Integral 


case a quirky, home-made and fabu- 
lous. eclecticism, in Lukfics’s, barely 


dm . Cold 
log Marxism, ' 


War, on 


^comprehensible. 

clulized die reflections of UBfoacic even more incompreben- 
hisinry In humnn awaftible by a mechanical and natural- 
Lukfics'* Marxist writing locaujsdc psychology and finally 
cxistL'iitlolly unsatisfying qwbnpeai's as a demiurge governing 
line — its total medlacy. its rahistorical movement. 
w k u l on the other hand, die growing 

J? the idea o f ioevate? turns— find fixed It in fitoflftlaaf .consciousness tW has been 
11- in unroc n° CI entegories. Yet whcnovstTfeduAt' into being through tha 

-areile^a. of a common situation 
muon ia ,by prf 

confined ttf the working 
unique element in Its 

— ,. r — that Its surpassing of 

as&e&Tasi I 

whether this aspire- 

_ _ conscious or uncon- 

event ~ — - -■■■ 


By dial T menu simply dial the 
core of the argument abouL class 
consciousness can neither be proved 
nor disproved. It expresses not so 
much a law as an omologicul pre- 
dilection for annulment and 
transcendence as movements of 
life. It does not clearly show im- 
provement in die lot of a miscrnblc 
proletariat ; and It has little affec- 
tive force. Rather Lukfics seems, 
like Mann’s Aschenbach, to be 
thinking of stress (a closed fist) 
relieved by another movement (an 
open fist), except that annulment 
and transcendence for Lukfics are 
dialectical terms for total tension 
and totol aspiration which are 
themselves inherent in his universe. 
Here again Marxism regulates for 
Lukfics; it holds him in check so 
that these total opposites do not 
fly off into the blub. Class con- 
sciousness, something one does not 
possess but tries to achieve, is the 
discrete social discipline of which 
history Is the- cosmic Illustration. 

As he grew older Lukfics added 
another regulatory impulse to bis 
work— the technique of repudiation 
.allied with the habit of republishing 
whet* was being repudiated, This' is 
po doubt 'pare of * constant revision 
within Ms work that one would ex- 
pect from so formidably seif- 
reflective a writer as Lukfics. So far 
as I know, no ono has studied tho 
repudiations systematically; T my- 
self have nover been able to under- 
stand the 1967 preface to History 
qnd Class Consciousness, nor the 
192G review of Moses Hess, In which 
Lukfics attacked himself in Hess for 
his "idealist dialectic”. Do such 
critiques recur at specifiable mom- 
ents in the career ? Do they really 
cancel out, embellish, or extend the 
arguments to which they aro 
addressed, such as the one about 
nature being a social category ? Are 
they always attempts by Lukfics to 
make himself seem more orthodox ? 
Are they imaginative requirements 
of the dialectic itself ? Do they not 
demonstrate how auto-critique is 
another form of -insistence, another 
text in the unending series of com- 
mentaries upon . commentaries, of 
reflections on reflections, by which 
Lukfics kept himself alive ? 

These are especially relevant ques- 
tions when we come to Lukacs'a 
aesthetics. From start to finish art 
for Lukfics Is reflection : of man, 
of society, of itself. Depending on 
which moment In tho career one 
chooses, Lukfics is arguing more 


i.r r . „ imply, Marxism for him regtromeun^y 

nqiiw r iJ '»° j/ r ?J e «ny on Interchange oetween the ds i 

t c wirfdio Pflrmwi. dual or grouu Jntollcct and legardless of 

lukfics begins to speak of a great nctuulitvt It did not ovcrconulqn remains 
aesthetic event Which, . X?' Tt riers; it for ** 


where formalism, structuralism and 
deconstruction are, discussed, he will „ 

are seem out of .pW .mainly tor Ms u fl®« lcWn B Marxie 

part heavy themadc peda'gpgy/fns appar-; dfirtalnly .. kifi was ; a bulldog dissolved them by «£*””• T . .. 

y — ' St - o r M ”y and «say. >,tng them almost influltcly, mte logic here Is Hegelian in its 
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ADAM KUPER 

• Jamaica, Ad;am Kuper .feelsj is Jiist small, 
enough, tq study for an anthropological ' 
account of a whole society, since It Is a 
c -™5 , society undergo! ns economic and 

‘ *d ; v Q P^o.“8ncfi. Dr Kupet shows that despite--..-*, 
and despite , the existence of High 
naibtf iut(l extreme '.- 
hos.'teinaltted.' 
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. concept — a concept regarded ; *s.- the corfi 
or geographical studies. It . also' exfimlfi'as • 
tho meaning of a ged graphic W cbjifiepras 1 ' 
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First published iu 1970, this highly 
regarded book has been revised to bring 
It up to date. * Interesting, stimulating and 
helpful ... the final chapter on “ Students 
and the Cultural Revolution 1966-68 ”, 
coinciding partly with Dr Price’s own time 
in a Peking, gives a brief, but lucid and 
informative account of an aspect of com- 
munist China which has captured world 
attention. —British Journal of Educational 
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• ' ..laud proposes action research models for 
'develppmejitJ , DrawUig, on case- 
; material to illustrate problems o.t methodo- 
values and . interests and jktllintion 
Pvffl ldtogs Ray Laps. Iqbks it realistic 









r— iamism, but .more radical and 
-y Ideal bo t3ii in' its substance and 
•Aits'. pointing to the futiu?e than 
Aga], and still more radical and 
’ Wteliig than Bnyone (except the 
rpised Nietzsdie) in its thrust 
totality, This, Lukfics said, 
d happen by means of “ the 
ricol process, by which imme- 
constantly annulled and 


Pre-School Learning 
in the Community , . 

G A PfHTT Tftw an A Tmnv . fiflth .the total intellectualism of 

u dTE ^ lV,AME ^' , ‘J» writing (and how carefully 


The authors show how pre-school education 
will have only a limited effect on thc social 
Psychologicai well-being of parents 
nnd children unless It takes account ol 


Rfics , avoids power or taking 
') 'goes a pertain blankuess. 


they belong. They also offer 
alternative approaches to pri 
organization. £3.95^ 
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,^ e velpps this into studies of 
choice mobility and career, 
w»^i t0na Ideologies and status and the. 

- of .. t he professions, arid he - 

° res t ^ e , ??f ec,s of occupations fin 
f®,P°" c - WQ rk lives of individuals. On thfi; 

Dr - Dunkfirley's research, extended 1 
are H l^ en of managerial and 
scientific occupation a* case .studies. ' 
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strongly for one over the other of 
dhese three as the object of art’s 
refleetififi. . - A nice; dialeotical sym- 
metry can jio observed lit those 
.emphases. At the beginning of .his 
career he was concerned with 
genres reflecting, in a sense, on 
themselves; as lie treated it, the 
novel could be understood at so 
clarified a level of generality as to 
bo virtually speaking of itself to 
itself. At the end of his career he 
returns to the ansich in aesthetics, 
but, as he says in tha foreword to 
his Asthotlk (1963), with radically 
opposed methods and attitudes. 

Now the main category of art. Us 
proper or inherent identity (Eigen- 
art) s o far as a rigorous aesthetics 
is concerned, is speciality, particu- 
larity, concreteness (Basomlerhslt) ; 
but this is neither magical, religious, 
nor transcenden tally unknowable. 
It ia connected with man’s whole- 
ness, and with history, objectively 
and subjectively. In between tbese 
diametric early and late poles. 


Lukfics had flushed run the princi- 
pal outlines of un (iinliiiiuiis Marxist 
critical practice. 

Thc inuiu features of this are well 
enough known. They include his 
work on realism, modernism, irra- 
tionalism, existentialism, the histori- 
cal novel, as well of course as his 
numerous treatments of tendentious- 
ness in art. Yet whar is especially 
significant about the late aesthetics 
is how Lukfics recapitulates and re- 
solves his major theses from thc 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s. The old dis- 
dain for vulgar causation and unre- 
fined mimetic directness remain. 
Impatience with modernist irration- 
ality, alienation, idealism (in all its 
guises) is strengthened. Allegory is 
attacked, as is consumerism. The 
notions of extensive and Intensive 
totality are refined and deepened. 
Yet totality has now become the 
category through which art over- 
comes infinite mediation, and it puts 
Lukfics firmly in contact, for once, 
with bodily reality without embar- 
rassment or hedging and with an 
Idea of “freedom from class 
society ”. : These are impressive 
reprises of oar/y themes. Novelties 
are an r extended discussion 
of language (with , the interest- 
ing invention of Das SignalsysteiA 
T, a good indication of how 
aware Lukfics was of semiotics) 
and a resolution of what Agnes 
Heller lias called ” the false dilemma 
of rocopiivity ”, On the other hand, 
the sections on music, film, orna- 
mental art are of debatable value. 
Yet the spirit of the work, its anthro- 
pocentric, anthropomorphic current 
carrying forward Aristotelian criti- 
cism, is hopeful and bears the evi- 
dent imprint of Ernst Bloch, whose 
influence, along with Max Weber’s, 
Lukfics frankly acknowledges. 

As an achievement Lukfics’s 
Asthetik Is next to matchless in this 
century. One thinks of Croce, or in 
literature of Ingarden’s Dos 

Literarische Kunstwerk. There are 
no Marxist analogies, although as 
far as applications of Marxist prin- 
ciples go Luclen Goldmann's Le 
Dieu cachd still towers over tho 
field. Goldmann was a student and 
disciple of Lukfics. Very few writers 
are as focused as Lukfics on the 
centrality and inclusiveness of the 
aesthetic experience, or on its 
potential for engaging the whole 
man, society, and ennobling concep- 
tions of work. Lukfics tries to deal 
with everything os few would dnro. 
What gives him the confidence, l 
think, is neither his erudition nor a 
simple Marxist orthodoxy. One 
factor is the realization hinted at 
broadly everywhere In tha two 
volumes that ’fiesthatic behaviour. 


March Books 


being os It Is a type (this Is. Weber) 
of human activity, can represent 
human totality; art need not be 
everything if ft can 


bolic aspect of the 
might say, . is Lukfics 


typify one sym- 
wliole. . Tills, we 


* 1M0I I| W 

making 


abstract mediation and marginal! ty 
over into sensuous immediacy by, 
virtue of the aesthetic sign ana the 
semiplogic- power of aesthetic fpjrm. 


Second, there is a wholly con trolled 
dialectic between the art work nnd 
Its dveums Lances: this dialectic is 
Lukfics’s major achievement after 

S ears of experiment, and it allows 
im to steer confidently between 
determinism and cbonce as forces 
building tiie art work. In other 
words Lukfics has been able to 
systematize the processes by which 
reality gets into and Is reflected by 
art Temporality by then seems 
Infinitely less problematic than 
before. 


Setween two worlds 



^fcbur Terry 
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»dor Esprlu, .now in his early 
iss x is one of . the finest living 
Ian poets, a writer of outstand- 
.'gifts who certainly deserves to 
^better known outside his own 
itry. Though he has clearly 
aorbed his native culture in pro- 
und and unexpected ways, he has 
pit his distance from the poetic 
Jvements — Symbolism, Surreal- 

n, Social Realism— which have 
sbct;ed other modern • Catalan 
,to the extent that hU greatest 
„ths often Beem to come from 
tialltiea of the language itself. 
Bqr Caseqllet points out in his, 
to Lord of the Shadow, 
fsjpoetry/ 
radt^es^. 
pfitntae 


spiritual (almost mystical) experi- 
ence of- a man attempting ! to re-, 
.nounjee the .world ahd . the 
Collective . and eminently problem- • 
atiegl 'experience of the rtatiohal 
community to which he belongs, 
which constantly demands his pre- 
sence and his commitment as a 
citizen”. In practice, however, the 
search for both personal and collec- 
tive solutions involves a sense of 
responsibility towards a language 
which, in recent years os at- earlier 
stages in Its history, has had to fight 
for its existence against strong poli- 
tical and social pressures. 


of such 


One notes also a tendency to intro- 
duce pointless alliterations ("una 



density 

ith the enormous 


. The verbal 
poetry, together wil 
range of cultural references it 
embodies, creates s'evere difficulties i 
for a translator. The present selec- 
tion (as well qa SeflorCastelletis pre- 
face) has been taken over from tiie 
anthplogy of French versions pub- 
lished last year— in itself something 
of a risk, Since what goes well in 
French can easily soUud strained in. 
lEnglisli.., , Kbnneth Lyons’, versions, 
usually atcurate in a dictionary 



I know not how to die”). 

This ia a pity, 6ince several of 
the versions (" Indesinenter You 
laugh at-, us ... “Within the 
mist . . .”) come dose to succeed- 
ing as poems irt their own right. For 
the most port, however, an, English 
reader may wonder whether the 
large claims which Sefiqr .Castejlet 
makes— rightly. If a little abstrusely 
— for Esprhrs poetry, are xeplly 
justified, Moreoveri though the book 
Itself, Is beautifully produced, the 
absence of any kind of biographical 
note and the failure -.to provide' de- 
tails of the. collections from which 
individual : pfiams -. are taken' , are 
serious drawbacks hi'; a volume of 
this type. As it is, new readers will, 
scarcely oe able to tell in what order 
the poems were -written; nor will 
ttyey gather that Esprfu is also an 
outxtandlug short story .writer, nor 
that he is the 1 author . . of PrimOra 
mstMa d'Bsther , (TXS, ’jHdy ll, 
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Ail old professional foible of schol- 
ars 5 r, i heir reluctance to cast aside 
inform at inn they have acquired 
with groans and labour, even when 
it is dearly redundant. In literary 
biography and criticism, particu- 
larly, overstuffed volumes ere the 
disgraceful rule; neat, terse little 
studies are the rare exception- 
Hence a general counter-movo of 
I at? towards quantum suff. books, 
containing everything you always 
wanted to know about some partic- 
ular writer in 125 pages or less, 
llenca the Modern Masters series, 
masterminded by Frank Kertnade; 
hence, within that series, the mini- 
study of Ezra Pound by Donald 
Davie. 

Professor Davie has suffered 
several strategic disadvantages in 
moulding Pound’s life, work, and 
times t» the pleasure of 125 pages. 

The man end his occasions were 
boo various to fit any summary 
formulas. English syntax creaks 
and gasps in the effort simply to 
list the multiplicity of his doings. 

Apart from creating poetry of vary- 
ing merit and seriousness in a 
panorama of forms and inodes, he 
was oa active and effective impi-e- 
rario on behalf of individuals and 
causes ranging all the way from 
ilia vital and valuable to die 
ignoble. Ho was a journalist, a 
critic, a lecturer at large to the 
Anglo-Saxon culture on its deficien- 
cies real end imagined. lie gave 
crucial help in writing The Waste 
Land, lent vital services to rite 
career of Joyce, profoundly in- 
fluenced tho modern theory and 
practice of translation, end battled 
as bodaclously for Brancusi as for 
yivftldi. His role in all these capac- 
ities has recently been studied by 
Hugh Kenner in a brilliant, unbal- 
anced, encyclopedic book, The 
Pound Era (1971). Given the space 
(imitations of Pound , Professor 
Davie has no way of challenging 
Mr Kenner nor even of summariz- 
ing him; so he leaves him a-bnost 
entirely alone, which is sensible 
out not altogether satisfying. 

Professor Davie’s oivn premises, ' 

« poet and critic, are not exactly IT ~ “ 

sympathetic with Pound’s, nor for By IVIat UiewHodffarf 

mat manor with the now-historical “ 

modernism u of which Pound, " ' 

Yeats, Joyce, and Eliot were so 
largely tile creators. Professor 
Davie draws basic inspiration from 

the Alblgeneian her odes; and he 
tends to see Pound about as con- 
servatively as one can without ios- 
• rag sight of • him altogether. 

. Finally, ho starts with tho basic 
disadvantage of having written one. 

.ckreful, methodical study of . the 
poet in which he said practically 
■very tiling that can be said about 
round from his sotnpwhat res- 
trained point of view. In that Mrst 
book (Ezra Pound: Poet as Sculp- 


The Pound in your pocket 


SSESfui 0 k* *ites useful preparation for uuy 

"S&k Solder preparing to embark on the 
to pei’suade himself ftiat fcad and sometimes treacherous 


Pound Era 19 a superb buuk 
beenuso It enters almost .syniliiuii- 
caHy into the mind of its chief 
iubjei 


that noun: as the often binrert am] 
largely disorganized whole that it 
is. Mr Kenner is not to lie blamed 


By Robert M. Adams 
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going to oe wii ngnt, Theban of the Cantos. Perhaps It subject, playing down the obsessive for making everything he can out 

even 1 outlet s, « is d«l ncccls a bit of supplementing and histrionic characteristics of of Pound’s poetry; that is the 

ucnuciruMy present in in t | le earlier book, since there that mind and bestowing on it critic’s job. But it is also non of 

ivliA IifliC hcon -r i _ i ■... I.;. ■ i. * _ f . 


tor), Professor Davie was at his 
best in discussing Pound as a versi- 
fier, above all as a metrical vir- 
tuoso; he had many acute and in- 
genious things to say about the 
details of Pound's diction, about 
his use of colloquial and ironic 
cross-rhythms in conventional 
forms, about his break with the 
pentameter line and the many con- 
sequences following on that “first 
heave But this approach is 
dearly too specialized to make up 
the body of nn introductory book. 
Professor Davie lias been forced to 
compress, to generalize, to subor- 
dinate; and the worst effects of 
this process die felt in the first 
two chapters. Here in just twenty- 
eight small pages we dispose not 
only of Imagism and Vorticlsm, 
wli fell get very short shrift indeed, 
but of the first thirty-five years or 
Pound’s life and 1)1$ first nine 
volumes of pootry, translated and 
original, starting with A Lume 
Spento and running rapidly 
through Personae, Canzoni, Exul- 
tations, Ripostes, Lustra, Quia 
Pauper At navi, The Sonnets of 
Guido Cavalcanti, end Ciuhny. And 
all this is done without so much os 
mentioning more than half a dozen 
specific rooms, or quoting more 
than twenty-four lines— a quarter 
of which illustrate the point that 
young Pound could write mawkish 

verse. 

Having got past this, we are over 
Chapter 3 concerns 
Mauberiey” (spnr- 


the wont. 

“ Hugh Sehvyn 

sely treated), and “ Homage to 
Sextus Propertius” (more liberally 


DONALD DAVIB t 
Pound 

125pp. Fontaine. Paperback, 60 p. 


handled); chapters 4 and 5 are 
devoted to the Cantos (one on 
“Ideas' 1 , die other on 
" Rhythms”), and then we start 
moving “Towards a Conclusion. ”, 
which in the final chapter we get 
under the heading, “ Conclusion ”. 
Professor Davie does not seem to 
like either “Mauberley”, of which 
he says vigorously that “ thin and 
restricted end rancorously distrust- 
ful sensibilities can respond to this 
poem by Pound es to no other ”, or 
“Homage”, which he judges to be 
written in deliberate fiabu-English 
or trans latorese — he calls it a delib- 
erate model of how not to trans- 
late, a parody-translation. What’s 
more, he can and does cite passages 
to support his views, passages which 
make real -perplexities tor those 
who think Pound was a hard, clear 
modernist from the beginning, in- 
tent on sweeping away the musty 
vagueness of Edwardian . diction,- 
Wardour Street ” may he the best 
phrase available for the language 
of some passages on which -Profes- 
sor Davie picks: in America wa 
might call it gorege-salo verse. The 
trouble is that he makes no men- 
tion of other passages in both 
poems which contradict this 
character-passages to which in his 
earlier book he .had given very fair 
emphasis. And sometimes, to make 


his point, he seriously misreads his 
text. Doubtless the “ Envoi ” ro 
“Mauberley” is not a model of 
contemporary idiom: nobody ever 
thought it was. But it is far from 
characteristic of the poom as a 
whole, and seen against a back- 
ground of clipped, ■ contemporary 
ironies, its antique tone makes a 
deliberate point. True, the passage 
of “Homage” beginning “The 
twisted rhombs ceased tliedr cla- 
mour of accompaniment” is not a 
model of lucid or natural English. 
On die other hand. It’s distressing 
to find Professor Davie missing 
completely the mock-pomposity of 
a passage like the following • 

If any man would be a lover 
he may walk 


No 


who lias been traiulaufessor Davie distinguished 
word for word (and bt&rply and I think usefully be- 
that, tono for tone) -d^ea different groups of the 
and I don’t know why hjitos, dismissing, for example, 
have boon glancing iti Chinese history cantos (53-61) 
equivalent, nearly cot/ 1 pathological and sterile”, but 


some gifts of depth and complexity 
which actually derive from prudent 
hindsight. Such a book needs, not a 
polemical opposition or, perhaps, 
not just that, but porsuusivc 
modification. Mr Kenner is a fierce- 


joke in “Integer vitae”, riving great beauty, eloquence, ly tendentious writer, and deft ut 
unlike Professor Davie *1 insight to the Pisan cantos (74- suggesting implications for which, 
’ • ~ -* — with equal deftness, he avoids tak- 

ing responsibility. He practises on a 
gigantic scalo wna 


barbarism would go to the 
extent of doing him harm. 
The moon will carry hie candle, 
the stare will point out tho 
stumbles, 

Cupid will carry lighted torches 
before him 

and keep mad dogs off his 
ankles. 

Thus an roads are perfectly safe 


broad target so comply Generalizations about tlio 
suggests tno dark though^* as a whole flatten these 
may hnvo done die bwfVinctions perilously. Still, begiu- 
tag hurry. a readers of the quasi-epic will 

Z&XtSbSXSgSL?* ?ocusiog o£ their 

their rhythm., by which | ect “ tlo " s ' 

Davie means not only th^bout the chapter “Towards a 
format of the lines, hut ^elusion ” I am afraid I cannot 
rent energies of laager a* 3 a very coherent impression. It 
terns, thematic vflriatfai crlbes an Jdeal J1 *erary civilian- 

which Professor Davie clearly 
les highly; and he thinks 
, nd valued it too. It Is a civi'Hza- 
whlch allows four leisure and 


W thn ‘ the ***1® of the poem. w» 


sor Davie’s other 
ideas for m i 
T ho important 


fl that is certainly a fine 
Dot. a very distinctive one. 
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according to tWa form#. ™ -* 00 " besjte ha- 

but rath«r‘ l0rorc ' i y °* Pwufe 


not dogmas but retjwriierarcny or puDJto vfiKiei aim 
torowings-out which pn»J classes i see much less 
power by drawing facto tfW wh y „ fa cahiidt tolerate 
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modification of thauJ'*®* a "y. of t £ Cs0 spaccd-ont 
speculations have to do In u 


end at any hour; ~ r ?L r / lcc about Ezra Pound which 

to shed the SSl/SfS Wdreedy skimped.- *- ! - 

P we gore of a suitor ? I & ej^rior 6 exDerSjni** P° ctr v and nesl 
Cyprla Is his cicerone. somebody else had better 


most of his 
ected all of 


iat Professor Davie 
has described on a humbler level 
as juxtaposition without copula ; he 
floats striking and dramatic sugges- 
tions on the gassy formula of a 
rhetorical quesdou. 

The case may well be unique in 
literary history. It is an amazing 
achievement to have passed off as 
the central figure or his age a 
brilliant but uneven poet who for at 
least foTty years wa9 deeply eccen- 
tric, in a whole range of ways, to 
the life of his own time. Only an 
extraordinary book, which raised to 
new levels the discussion,' not only 
of Pound, -.but of modern literature 
Os a whole, could have accom- 
plished tlils. The Pound Era is 
such a book ; it Is a landmark, a 
watershed, whatever. But it is also 
the brief of a hard-bitten prosecut- 
ing attorney — not only hi Its 
devious sophistries countenancing 
Pound’s antisemitism, in its largely 
uncritical account of his successive 
captivations by Major Douglas and 
Mussolini, in Its docile insensiilvi 


ity quickies aimed at 
(no better than Pound’s and with rial for cocktail cl 


Who so indecorous as 
ture gore 

--- - Ja h * s cicerone. from Yeats, Eliot, amf nw;. « vn i,,i ll 

Professor Davie tears the two die symbolist tradition, 1 pm ‘ 

italicized lines out of context and concept brings profestt is more than commonly less excuse) to the flatulent fascist limited 

represents them as Pound holdng bock into perhaps umvebressing that Professor Davio has aesthetic— but In its specifically authors 

macy with Mall arm 6’ s r written, .or tried to write, a literary judgments as well. It picks 

“ constellations ”, with Mrimarat study of Pound, because high spots out of the Cantos for 

piece on “ Knot and VoN&P.eclal reasons such a study is close and wonderfully acute dlscus- 

with the concept of tyajor need at this timo. Tho sion, but gives no impression of 

events”, fin any event,! 


Iiis joh to convoy a fair souse of 
Ills client's limiting failures as 
well ; he ought to give us a feeling 
of the landscape’s relief, of where 
and why it is high, by cnntra-sL 
witli what sorts of low. Nowhere is 
this more Important than with 
Pound, who drags us through many 
dull and incoherent pnges of mis- 
transcribed prose before rewarding 
us with a moment's flight. Tiic nor- 
mnl process of ongoing scholarly 
dialogue will be to sort out and 
qualify, verify and reject, and par- 
ticularize, the insights of incanta- 
tory and partisan books like The 
Pound Era. But it is time we got 
on with it. 

Putting the matter this way 
makes tho whole thing sound like a 
machine operation, intent on grind- 
ing the .diamonds of insight down 
to the dust of platitude; it could 
hove that effect, though 
one hopes not so depress- 
ingly. Modernism is just now 
receding enough into the past so 
that we can start to put: labels on 
it or categories around it. “Hie 
Pound ora” is one such formula, 
and there will be others. Probably 
nono will be so brilliantly advo- 
cated, but (to look at the hopeful 
side) porimps ono wlU fit naturally 
enough not to ncod all that advo- 
cacy. Meanwhile, the Modern Mas- 
ters series runs the risk of coming 
to look like a line of careless 


providing mate- 
hitcliat. In 


up his own dialect into parody or 
Babu. But they are really in drama- 
tic character; they are the, pal tar- 
ings of a prudent, not to soy timid, 
lover, peremptorily ordered by his 


the 

space they’ve got, its 
should be encouraged to 
deal with central aspects of the 
subjects they .have selected, and 
with the main currents ot live 
thought swirling around them. 


In battle order 


c. J. FOX (Editor) i 
Enemy Salvoes 


Born on hoard his father’s- yacht 
off the coast of Maine, Wyndham 
Lewis must have thought of himself 
.os lone raider, a great battle cruiser, 
'• P®ri asps, of the days before radar 
■nd guided .missiles. With fcreat 
■ dash and .courage he attacks 1 the 


— — attacks 1 . the 

c A ^°y °v contstopprary;. Anglo- 
American- literature; huge Columns ■ 
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ist—a moralist with a corn-cob". 
as Lewis shows in another masterly 
chapter. 

Where Joyce is concerned Lewis 
is unjust and often malicious, as in 
tho vicious attack on the character 
of Stephen Dedalus, quoted at length 

first appears on page two o¥*the 
hook: 

Stephen Dedalua stepped up, 
followed him (Mulligan) wearily 
halfway and sat down. . , . 

He does almost everything 
1 wearily ”, He “tits down” 
always before he has. got far. Ha 
ITfWs with such dignified and 
•,w6ary -slowness,-, that -he never 
* « et * further than . halfway under 
■tty circumstances. Vv „ 


of spray imd steam fly up; Jrt the 
beat of battle an admiral might well 

«ws aometWnS wrong with That is manifest nonsense. Oil the 
our bloody ships today, Chatflold”, first page of Ulysses Stephen has 
Now Eliot seems to have -been Just woken up, probably vdth a 

amnntVd da ^ aged : Rightly slight hangover. For tba rest of 

armoured Bloomsbury th- have the day he is In fact hiohlv enar. 
sunk without a trace. But- iwhen . geilc, teaching A class, \SlSn| n on 
ife - lio dear ®* comparatively the beach and for many mlfi* 

little harth lias been done by. near- ^trough the dty, lecturing on Shake- 

tn,s ? 1 °J v J^jyMntsri. “Joyce” speare ‘ and despite alcohol and 
,ntly scarred in the Rupefttruc- injury he is still walking energetic- 
ally at 3 am. Lewia goes on with 


tore, steams out of range, to return 
later fjor revenge. 

. There were indeed some palpable 
iuts, one of which is mentioned in 
thA introduction to Enemy Salvoes, 
but unfortunately not reprinted in 
this anthology: the complete des- 
truction of Aldous Huxley in a few 
pages of Men Without Art (1934). 
Lewis showed that Huxley, what- 
ever his intellectual capacity, was a 
cheap and novelettish writer of 
prose, a verdict , which history seems 



he evidence of the poem 


J*S. Atherton 


LEY YOUNQ : 
pf Ireland 

Poetry of W. B. Yeuts. 

»p. -Choadlo: Carcanct. £3.50. 


^ TO dln 5J r0m T °^ d Wyndham Leuns from the 
The World of Wyndham Lewis at Sttssex University, discuss*, 
mentary on page 138. (Reproduced by courtesy of ilte 


more* nonsense : 


add quietly. 

In this quiet “Tell me. Mulligan ” 
■ —(Irish accent, please ) — you nave 


uWlmH) 

. * * * •TV— ‘ . Jf f V|( T 

k.ot. language which have 
u r*«"t s PtoWeras <sf 
. literacy translation, ; bUtflgual- 
| ; language,' teaching, 1 ^.':; 

ths editors are both Harvorp 
'uhlvarslty ^rbrewoM : Einar; 
‘Haugen, Is Viera's/ thoria! 
.Afrofenpr , pf Scandinavian and 
Linguistics and Mottlin' Bloom ^ 

•• field ts Atthpr Kinsley' Porter 
. professor. of English. • r 


T-TI in w . u In 80nifl , oth ® r . ways the editor 

Tell me, Mulligan, Stephen has not done his duty too well. 

Here is Lewis Jn on article 
.“Detachment and the Ficdonist”, 
again in a hurry : 

We are, in fact, like the school- 
child of Newton, picking up 
pebbles upon the boundless ocean 
of Truth, or however it was he 
put it. 

Well, Newton did not put It like 
that; and how he did put It can 
R9. . dj§«*v ei e d f rom. a died* 


JackeL lit ^tir, t . 
ies '• a . ! tribute/- from- 


_ .oDerif 

!l, worth quoting both becauto 
s eminence of Its writer and 
use it- is more accurate than 
statements generally are: 
Voung’s critical method is a 
sa study of individual poems, 
not exactly analysis, scholar- 
‘ dr. biogriphy. • Out of the 
tdS and cirdiinlBtances, he gives 
jeafress to the poet's dlfficul* 
i t possibilities, etc, at the tint® 
writing ... the Norman occu- 
rs lower and the cloud tofyer 
symbolism. The great Yeats 
seem like. older Romantic 
and better than , one had 
t thton before;;, as If 

« hfld Improved tliem 
epi more flawed and 

pal.; • 
close study 


■-it 


bion would, provide an excellent 
basis for it. 

Criticism- In depth begins with 
“The Grey Rock”, -in the section 
headed “The Court! et-Mage ”, to 
indicate that Yeats is rasing the 
masks of Casdglkuie'a courtier and 
the symbolist sage. Mr Young 
shows the cumplcxity of Yeats's 
position when 

. By 1914 rite possibility of being a 
bud -for eJl fraland hod gone had 
ntieed ever .existed, and ha was 
isolated Anglo-Irish- Protestant 


an isolated Anglo-Irish Protests i 

• with v aristocratic .ideals in., a 
country that was to be dominated 
increasingly by Catholic petty- 
bourgeoisie. Wnat gave bis pootry 
such a wide metaphoric range was 

. that his Irish situation was 

• analogous to that of Western 
Europe about to shatter its tradi- 

• tlonal culture in the Great War. 
Mr Young demonstrates that 

Yeats’s love affairs and other per- 
sonal problems were involved in his 
verse, giving persuasive readings of 
“ Easter 1916 ” and " Ift Memory of 
MejOa- Robert Gregory”, that 1 
found both original apd on the 
whole convincing. 

His next section, “Apocal 


“one of the word-magician’s most 
dazzling performances His 


second example of the apocalyptic 

E oem is “Lapis Lazuli”, lor which 
o agrees with Harold Bloom— 


Poems”, deals malDly with 
ea and Ni 


tedn Hundr 


tic 
me- 
in steen p and 




r ^foung warns us in his pre 1 


the soul of tills small, pointless, 
oppressive character In its en- 
tirely. You wonder for some pages 
wuat- can be the cause of tills 
weighty inanition. . , . You slowly 
find out what it is. The hero 
« trying to be a gentleman i 


^ , h»; a critic, l^bth 

the j chapter oq Hemingwdyyii 



j gdod a8 iU title. “ The Dumb Sr - ” 

ras-as*- k 



introduction, quotes 
Letters to the 
In his attack oitt Wnlt 
and Western Man 
the pretension of 
reason against emotion 
sented by his opponent; 
looks into their r” 
tlin Whitehead 
page 1 after page of lo. 
la ted sentences whi 
there is evidence 
deflected hither end 
author's feeDhgs 
obviously true that 
find no good argument 
It. Lewie hoe the toad* - 
on not only Joyce 

eyen Eliot “waa’ b dt even Bergaoo . . .. 
nervous admirer. I think »whors of whom be h»*j 
were all wrong and what Imperfect understanding- , 
ware admiring was energy, deals with such aubjetou 
father than logic or t?hes on the riirili 
on. I believe that the timbre of Shaw’s 
Wagner’s polemics/. 

Was beautifully, 
byce in the sixth 
innegans Wakei 


it - WNNewfOtra 

'than Buck bits 
. Information as 
a l. , -Tfluhart . ... author 
ot. books Written in a unique jar- 

inspires passionate devo- 

u d ?y ot A M ' such as 
..Tomlin, Geoffrey Grigson 
i Kenner : _eyen Eliot was 


didact and was never 

tutor that his essays thSPJBH&j Out of Ireland, “a consider 
brilliant insights were l^Wiini liar Ity ,-Wth YeSts in the 
secjuiturs. < 1 ^ and. hq . vd^l need a pppy 

C. H. Sisson, in se Kthe Collected Poems, if. fie Is. to 
“' 3 aw ‘my argiunento . It Is en- 
his having grouped the 
e discusses under four 
L-. ■ “ The Courtier-Mage ”, 
tic. . Poems ”, “ Tower 

told PDettiti '.Masks'”,, and 
Ueut cross-references to 
j poems. As Yeeta himself 
. Only deed sticks can be 
convenient bundSes”,. and 


whose Yeats he does not seem to 
have rend— that the poem is “not 
entirely successful” but ends— as 
Bloom suys — " in n marvellous last 
movement”. Mr Young enjoys also 
Yeats’s quiet brandishing of “ulti- 
mate power to play with the para- 
doxes of life and death” in re- 
creating the , lost handiwork of 
Callimapiuis ivith bis words. 

Wditii that insistence on pro 
his readers with a basis which was 
shown in his introduction, Mr 
section en- 
e” to ex- 
that Yeats 
adopted or constructed. He says it 
Is “ an attempt to expound and 
amplify Yeats’s notion o{ modem 
man’s cognitive designs on . the 
world”. Which is, I fear, a fair 
example of his style throughout this 
section. I would nave preferred two 
or three more close readings of 
poems. 

tor whatever his shortcomings as 
a writer on general aesthetics— and 
they are matters of presentation 
rather than content— Dudley Young 
Is an interesting critic of Yeats, 
power of 


.TO'SS’ r Lazuli ” (which wos written * H e can resist the power of Yeats’s 


in 1936), and fa lively and enter- 
taining.. He explains the third 
stanza of “Nineteen Hundred and 
Nineteen” as describing how “tie 


pomp bind circums tancq of 1 empir e 
convinced ■ England , that the Pax 
Britonnlca would outlive all future 
days ; and this drowsy conviction 
made possible the fine thought of 
the fln-de-sieele .aesiht 
who noticed; « 

still' loaded Hi 3 occffsl 



■says is usually very much 
M; will, .be of Interest to 
f.*.Jcn'ow Yeats’s wbrk. Pro- 
; those who know Yeats’s 
aave also 
general 

begins with a twenty- 
introduction In which Mr 
tries bravely t» explaih toe 
J of knowledge”, “toe prob- 
| 0 « universaJs”, and a great 
bher relevant things such ds 
id’s symbolism ; and he . in- 
sub-sections headed “ Yeats 
glc ” apd “ Yeats and PoJi- 
Julte an admirable course 
_ is prescribe^ on toe way, 
Jding with toe excellent advice 


must have thought It was elm; 
measure to preserve the spi 
of toe circus animals.” The reader 



incantation and cost a cold eye on 
his symbols while enlarging one’s 
appreciation of Yeats’s work, .His 
remarks on toe tower as a. symbol 
are typical: 1 

the first thing that -strikes one 
-when looking at any of these 
towers is precisely their lack of 
connection with their surround- 
; ings. Refitting emblems of adver- 1 
r dity thtey may be, but emblems of 11 
a power that “rose out of the 
race ” they most certainly are 
not. . . , Yeats’s tower, in short 
is a powerful emblem of colbnle 
exploitation, and to this, its mpst 
obvious . significance, -Yeats fa 

bUnd. - 

remarks about 
ois have been made 
one . remembers . Yvor j 
Winters’s : comment ; " Tlie gentle-. 
Embarrassing, I thin:.-, because an SSf 1 / ; -'fbotild. beion^ df fisTilhg 
.unsuccessful attempt on the wide- ^ ip Mr .Young s account 

spread practice of seeing the » ea P 0 ?" 1 toore corn- 

world not in a grain Of sand but P, lex ‘ , He, . I? aware, of course, of 
in the formd m 'comrnerce— the .y eatt * View, and, es bo says in a 


is being drawn into Yeats’s per- 
sonal mythqlogy by the way. But 
Mr Young can be severely critical 
or -Yeats, ns when lie describes 


adds . a footnote: 


Robert M. Pirsig’s Zen and 
pf Motorcycli - • 


Tointenance .? 


origin of Pc^i Art,' . . , 

sense at least Yeats lacked 
Common tough- One is almost 
fond ot-. the gramly , gyres be* 
.caiise toey seem appropriate to 
a lonely .Irish mind Constructed 

, of toreas t and. patches; but.Lole 

h crammed la tfeat k fa> ' Eulleris dragon 6! air, particy- 
: .to 1 read; buit- if \+. crash V ^wly In tois astringent poeto, is 
rin JRerary appreciation fa- an alien presence. f . ,. v 
or advtetole, tofa infroduc- Yet . he . finds to? poem as a whole 


In thin* footnote. " r their Conjunction here 
S rite makes aWorblng poetey *V , 

.It should be pdded tiiht many of 
bis most pertinent. statement* are 
made In- footnotes-?* feature which 
could ■ CftsiJy prove tiresome, hut . I 
which seems to make' his. text 
-livelier, almost as If he .were paving 
a dialogue with himself, yet produce 
lag in various /unlikely ways sonld 
absorbing! crltidahuV V^; 


“ I. 
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The demolition of the good duke 


By G. R. Elton 


Firmly and fondly delineated 
In 1900 by A. F. Pollar 


ago 


M. L. BUSH : 

The Government Policy of Protector 
Somerset 

182pp. Edward Arnold. E7.70. 


iy delineated by making effective the marriage 

in him * -d, in. his first treaty between Edward VI and the 

and worst book, lie still appeared infant Mary Queen of Scots, and 
bearing the same visage (only more he resolved to hold ute country 
sol in W. K. Jordan's 500 pages of 


One by one, the fixed stars of the 
Tudor firmament nnca one of the 
most cosily familiar sectors of the 
national cosmos, are falling from 
their places. Henry VJI the money* 
grubbing miser has gone, taking 
Henry VII the sagacious moderate 
with him. Henry VIII, the architect 
of reform and master of his fate, 
is clinging on by a hare toehold. 
Thomas More has lost his Invariable 
saintliness, and Thomas Cromwell 
his comprehensive villainy. True, 
only small voices have so far tlurod 
hint that ail is not well with 
Glorlona herself, and Lord Burgh ley 
resists riio closer look because 
Conyers Head's two large and un- 
readable volumes stand as an 
impassable barrier between student 
and subject. But surely the wave 
of rethinking will not for ever 
retreat before the year 1558. Mean- 
while, however, it is now the turn 
of rlio Protector Somers ot, uncle 
and guardian to young Edward VI. 

The general view of Edward Sey- 
mour, Bari of Hertford and .Duke 
of Somerset, was established long 


adjectival praise (1968). 

As everybody knows, Somerset 
was *' the good duke ", a man of 
high and worthy Ideals, eager pro- 
moter of religious reform, father 
of the commonwealth and passion- 
ate defender of the unregarded 
poor. If some people, to whom 
nothing was sacred, set themselves 
to point out that this shining 
knight seemed to be unusually 
keen on adding to liis extensive 
properties, could not live at peace 
with his wife (her fault, perhaps), 
and was possessed of a singularly 
arrogant and uncivil temper, the 
duke’s defenders had little diffi- 
culty in sweeping aside these 
foibles In their endeavour to pre- 
sent a liberal and far-sighied states- 
man, precursor out of his time of 


so much progress, who was cruelly 


struck down by the selfish hatre< 
of Lite possessing classes. 

M. L. Uusli wilt have ttoue of 
rlii 9 . He secs Somerset’s actions and 
purposes dominated by ona over- 
riding concern — the war wilth Scot- 
land which lie had inherited from 
the previous reign but which in 
fact lie had made his own even 
before Henry VIII died. (That king 
always regarded Scotland as a side- 
show in his quarrel with France.) 
Somerset meant to win that war 
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he resolved to hold 
down by means of permanent 
garrisons planted along me border 
and up the east coast. 

Even when it became apparent 
that he could not maintain or supply 
his forces, and even after his aggres- 
sion had led to the direct interven- 
tion of 10,000 French troops which 
guaranteed his failure, he blindly 
persisted with his obsession. The 
war dictated his other policy de- 
cisions. 

By 1548, inflation had become so 
severe that the government had to 
take action, as indeed it was 
pressed to do by a motley crowd 
of preachers, advisers and lobbyists 
to whom Dr Bush, showing cause, 
denies the familiar title of common- 
wealth-men. Unquestionably those 
among them that blamed the de- 
basement of the coinage were on 
the right track, but reform of the 
coinage would nave cut off the im- 
mediate supply of cash needed for 
the dreadfully expensive war, for 
which reason the Protector would 
not contemplate it Thus he lis- 
tened the more readily to those Who 
maintained that sheep-farming, en- 
closing and the engrossing of farms 
lay at the heart of the problem, 
an economically mistaken view 
which precipitated politically peril- 
ous steps. 

It was the attraction of an action 
that did not Interfere with the war, 
and which was moreover advertised 
as likely to solve England’s man- 
power problems, that made Somerset 
the seeming friend of the rural 
poor. In the country-wide ■ risings 
of 1549. which at least in part 
sprang from the official attack on 
agrarian grievances as well as from 
the official neglect of the real roots 
of inflation, Somerset shared to the 
full the feelings of the ruling order 
and supported the drastic action 
called for by the gentry and the 
Privy Council. The religious settle- 
ment of 1549, in which for once rile 
Protector compromised with his own 
Protestant sympathies, reflected 
mainly a desire to keep Charles V, 
then at the height of his puwer, 
from intervening while England wus 
fighting the Scots. Nor did Somerset 


and not from any design to rulo 
energetically and clearsightedly in 
the teeth of a class opposition 
entrenched in Parliament. And 
ambitions to improve tho machinery, 
badly needed at the time and enter- 
tained, for instance, by Somerset's 
backer William Paget, met no 
response from the Protector. 


Edward Vi’s Council, now 
cess of becoming a book. 

If ho had done, so, k. 
probably have altered hit 
Somerset consistently fat 
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agreement of his fellow-c* 

in nil he did. for it nay 

that the duke ruled df'" 
without tho aid of the y EflC Korn 
whoso allegod decision! w 

alone. As Dr Ifoak denutf 


Hope proffered 


A long way from St Louis 


unnamed storyteller, faced wills a 
conummitv tiiut went unresisting 10 


this was one man’s KPR . 

self-willed autocrat's at thiL REK BECKER 1 


Thus, according to The Govern - 
ment Policy of Protector Somerset, 
there was absolutely nothing about 
tills regime that justifies the tradi- 
tional ascription of an idealistic, 
though possibly unpractical, vision. 
Tha Protector’s ideas and attitudes 
were those of his time and order. 
His difficulties arose from circum- 
stances some of which (the war, die 
risings) he helped to create, while 
the pressures of inflation and rell- 

S tous divisions were passed on from 
le previous reign. The duke’s 
obsessive and abrasive personality 
complicated all political problems, 
and bis conventional desire to be 
thought virtuous accounts for what 
others have seen as idealism. His 
mind was never out of step with 
those of his colleagues in govern- 
ment, though he had an unfailing 
knack for alienating people by his 
harsh manners and inflexible ways. 
"Somerset failed because he was 
prone to idies fixes, not because 
he was an Idealist or too mag- 
nanimous." 


nitiou of this fact does y:ob the Liar 

coiichiafons ^ * Ma '" n “ d .' , 
pursued, but it comp*3pp. Harcourt Brace Jovnnovlch. 

chnngo in one's view ol 

and In 'one’s assessment tig s - ■■■■■ ■ » ■■■ ■ 

1 * 0 1 1 a novelists have contended with 

agree _ thqt suspicions “ FiaaJ Solution, usually from a 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART : 

Mr and Mrs Haddock Abroad 
271pp. Illinois : Southern Illinois 


I agree that 
expressed or 


Somerset*! | fi distance. For some, vicarious 


tnrinn tondou cles were P.ocaust freaks," it seems 'to provide 
*XdA orJ > i < 1 shudder or an easy button 
1 quMl-kfng and A\ push for an 1,utant readal " ras ' 


community unit went unresisting io tv \r t ^ • , 

the .slaughter, creates a heroic yet By Valentine Ctmmnghflltl 

real past (there was courage even 

if there wasn't resistance) : 

I have read a great deal about 
heroism, probably too much. . . . 

In any case, wc kept quiet to tho 
last second and I can’t change 
anything about it. I am not un- 
aware that an oppressed people 
can become really free only when 
it participates In its own libera- 
tion, when it goea to meet the 
Messiah at least part way. Wc 
didn’t do so. I didn’t move from 
the spot. I memorized the regula 


University Press. $7.95. 


In some ways, what Mr and Mrs 
Haddock Abroad stands for matters 


can now really imagine what a coup 
it was considered in the Spanish 
Civil War for the Republicans to 
have Ring Lnrdner's sun on their 
side? Lnrdner’s kind of humour 
simply has not lasted nil tiiut well, 
except as perpetuated by the Marx 
brothers. But tho Left Bank, 1924, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos : the hook’s 
place in a period mystique might 
alone Justify its republic at ion in 
this Lost American Fiction list. 


rather more than what it actually 
is. For a start the novel ends with 


as 


There are a few who write 


the eponymous pair still hardly 
. - . . . . - , - - , " abroad ” at all : poised, to be sure, 

tions strictly observed them, and f or p a ris, France, but in a ship 
asked poor Jacob only from tune that’s onlv iust docked at “ Eurone. 


rivals .or_ companions. He i m experience : those who do tend 


only bad-tempered but ik ^~Hthdr too laconic or too 
lesaly ambitious, a side of — tbe camps did not select the 

Beems to be undeT^lpri tor j y v j rtueSi jurek Becker was 



An important revision : does it 
stand up ? There are times when 
Dr Bush appears to press his argu- 
ment a bit too relentlessly : occas- 
ionally he jgives the impression that 
he is working out a preconceived 
thesis rather than establishing truths 
derived from the evidence. But 
this is merely a defect of manner, 
rein-forced by an arrangement which 
begins and ends by stating conclu- 
sions worked out in analytical 
chapters that are designed to prove 
the point. What matters is that the 
point is proved, and a reader would 
be poorly advised to suppose other- 
wise. Sonic readers, possibly less 
instructed in the. history of these 
issues, may even be left with a feel- 
ing that there was no need to argue 
a case r Dr Rush frames his criti- 
cism of others (mainly of Pollard 
and Jordan, but occasionally ulso of 
1. Warnham or mysolf) bo geutl 


the Duke “of" ‘Northiimbefi™-'* ™ .” 77 -" ^~n~uJL 
Dr Bush would seem 

Tfij 2&1 life is carried on. It is the 
demolition of the good dy of J aco i, Hoym. the schlimazl, 

™ a " 11 ^rh n bn , ov6rliear8 a snatch of news on 

ico-fitation radio : tho Russian 
them, who hold that histoid ls ap p rDac hlno. He tells Ids 
sions refiect little more the ( 1 j s be q 188 0 hfoden radio, a 
mg attitudes In histonu ta ^ O ffoucc ; and is at once men- 
when in addition theMn*i9j ail< ] bflro u c i umsY pandora who 
a . liberal view (indeed, 1 Iet looae hope< ^ iey i mpo ,. tune 
legend), sus^cloM « foc newtl wh[ch he mu8t dQ i ly 
tially ( *^nt. For a curious child, lie hides 

to an exiadng ojdcr, a^nd a screen in a cellar and pro- 
government) ** ^ 1 iiJvfSa a fairy story, a brass band, and 
readily in certain | ^"J^*Jm«rview with Sir Winston Cliur- 
runs the risk of being tta . 
various sins— from “ beln|> 
mlnistrativc historian " 


to time what the latest develop 
ments were. 

Neither the heroism nor the humour 
makes the bad any better, though 
they make it easier to bear and more 
intelligible. The narrator, in trying 
to remember what . happened, 
gathers the threads of his story 
not from, -the -oppressed hut the 
oppressors (Mr Becker lives in East 
Germany). And the criminals speak 
ordinary languago : the Grand 

Canyon ls incomprehensibly vast, 
but n ditch will serve to drawn you. 


sir 1 ” And then there’s the so- 
called " crazy humour ”, the very 
stuff of Robert Benchley and Ring 
Lardner, the novel’s chunks of 
which were dally tossed off ("It 
was terribly easy to write", the 
author confides) in tho Hotel Mont- 
parnasse in 1924, and carried across 
‘every evening to the Place St Mich’ 
for reading to John Dos Passos and 
Papa Homing way and Gilbert Seldes 
at Gerald and Sora Murphy’s place. 
Who, I wonder, now reads Ring 
Lindner? Who, for ihai matter, 


Whence is he whence 


By Frank Pike 


fixing 
Another 'time 


up 


porter : “ Wonderful ! And 


belonging .0 a coruin sd rf w l. 't^r tlcnl.ny in the region 


TOM 8 TACEY : 

The Living ami tho Dying 
213pp. Macmillan. £3.95. 


for Malll a to join him. 
me Jim insists on stag- 
gering "ashen" (more than once) 
virtually from his sick-bed to j?Iay 


host at an enormous blue# 


thrash at a Belgravia mansion bow- 
rowed for the night. 


iarBir^u^nt ono ^r.^nn^or^d T'wt 

“““ “ E0,h ' r in C0! " 

arj7ff£ saw!®- * muah ^ 


hard to get rid of an Imag- 


ployed no new technique L radio. Meanwhile the daily 
fushionnbly new qucsliOUM^f t j, a g j 


sail 


no po litical or pgydiol g] 


uanHv crodlted ^tlL natta jJKwT riSTTiecoWia twegro how niniself t0 roodliw 

Just that Most^of the statute toSf m uch lio is altering and overturning * 

ing social or economic problems ncce Ptod Interpretations. 


privately promoted 


, ^ . Protector’s excaptionally 

intensive use of royal proclamations 
Is explained as arising from circum- 
stances (especially, again, the war) 


Tn truth, the new assessment cur- 
ries powerful convict ion, with one 
■ingle exception. Apparently Di 
Bush has not used tho lmpor 
dissertation by D, 


ghetto is described, with 
rage or despair, often with 
9 dy., The horrors aro pnrun- 
, u -ni.-rW, the regulations tiiat for- 

ing the oxtiuit matcnol? ; die 

own proper right. By, wcMisepe 
iiilusvd with a highly Intelghev att 
sight, in* has created, a « 


child -who survives 

iui'usvii with a highly" Inte'^hei- ationnopfi? art 


Jim Everard Is a man In the prime 
of life and at Che top of his profes- 
sion : a successful and respected 
foreign correspondent, his energy 
and ability employed Co the full, 
with a comfortable country home, 
children, and a devoted wife. One 
day he takes a friend’s wife (Mil- 
lie, amateur sculptor, married to 
amiable, monied philistine Simon) 
out to lunch and- in the course of 
the meal soys to her " In that quick 
end seemingly offhand way of his 
when touching on . something of 


E> 


important 
Honk 011 


arf-rorS WOcU : ettiotipoal gravity.; *1 
? HdinS co “id .kill dragons for you 1 V". ThVis 
sigiu, m* uus cruatca ■ «n away. . • . r | . begins the *' love effw. of aweiome 

jieuur view of tilings. T t fee prose* la .gawky, perhaps the 
historical knowledge Relator’s attempt to conserve 


deptli and, force" , (publlsher’a 
description) of which tills novel Js 



By Ralph Davis 


PATRICK McGRATH i 

The Merchant Venturers of Bristol 
A History of the Society 


a nistory of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers of the City of 
Bristol from its * origins :to the 
present .day * 


the-Tiumqr of Clifton and other pro- 
perties remained in hand, and quite 
suddenly in the mid-nlnetcamh cen- 
tury the tide of urban development 

over tiUem, making the society 
rich. With money to spend, and the 
emergence of a decent Victorian 


van ce, and that is how « Jtah turns of phrase. The nac 
It docs. «i is dear, but not simple, the 

of the atm'y is interrupted by 
tell.er’e doubts, hie asseverations, 
are offered multiple endings : 
don’t have the courage to com- 
Jaoob to any one of them. So 
, ^ offering them as a selection. 

There remains, as ®pieach -person select the one ha 
such histories of P r ‘ v *!^.jdeTs the most valid according 
lions, tho PQXzUng questl^p i0tvn experiences”. At first 
they were founded and wh* ok t hia, irritably, for a modish 
wanted to loin Item. To^*- *- - 

with the dignity and 


an account. Not much later Jim’s 
doctor — who ls also the narrator— 
tells him ho has less than a year to 
live'; because the doctor fa also 
Jim’s friend he allows himself to 
be persuaded to accept complicity 
in the affair by turning over part 
of his home (in. Devonshire Place) 
to the lovers, and also to be con- 
vinced that Jim’s commitment to 
his wife remains unbroken. 


rest 


morality urging members to spend It 
on the public good, the society vig- 


613pp. Bristol: Society of Merchant 
Venturers. £14. 


orously promoted charitable' and 
educational enterprises, of which. 


perhaps the best known ia the M«r* 
chant Venturers .College, 


of its four centuries, 
confers honour on anyone 
But the handful of 
small-towi) rmerchant 8 
anxious to keep " artltu 


Tb« Society of Merchant Venturers 
of Bristol was chartered In 1552, 

activity 

until in 1611 the City .Corporation 
delegated to it the right to collect 
wharfage dues from ships entering 
the port in return for performing 
some of the tasks of port main- 
tenance. pie few hundred pounds 


. . This , has 

been its main function for more 
than a century, and although the 
state now operates on a massive 
scale in these fields, Mid the 
society's efforts are less needed than 
they once were, its modern assets 
(£7im in 1967V and fonnldablo in- 
come still enable it to perform valu- 
able services to Bristol. It is a far 
cry froin the founding fathers, whir 
simply wanted to monopolize Bristol 


engaging In overseas 
able , to . exercise real 1 


against them, and thrir-l 
who right down to 163) 


wfth tiie dilemma of the 
"But after tile invented 
at laat the pale-cheeked 
the real and 
ending " ; the bifocal 
, _ essential for Sir Becker, who 
t 6 restore to human scale events 
ch would seem impregnable to 
sson and feeling. 


peatedly 10 get 


SugSratto fa not named, the 
nos announced otli Jacob’s radio 


fntn ,cTi- 'Sfi^^not take place, As Jacob created 
teeth inro tnelr • WjWj^utUTe to provide liopai' ao the 


and (except briefly' to 
failed to do aA-mwhat 
gain ? Tha ne®f»TO'l 
of tlio company down to 
gests very little ; It was 
teonth century. In wnic* 
tracing opportunities aw 
- immercial voice 0 
re it the kind * 


Tlie book’s narrative keeps up an 
effeotive what-happensmext im- 
petus, counterpointing the progress 
of the disease (involving writs to 
hospital at • decreasing intervals) 
with the fluctuations and crises in 
the relationship between Jim and 
MUiUe — and between Jim and his 
wife Rose.' One crisis has Jim Ply- 
ing to Paris on the crpur, of the 
moment instead of having 'a neces- 
sary transfusion and Ed (the doc- 
tor) both covering for him with 
Rose and actiilg as? go-between in 


If the narrative is strong, a 
reluctance to reveal its denouement 
may nevertheless indicate a sense 
of ks limitations: certainly, it is 
impossible to accept the novel at 
its own implicit valuation as a 
serious exploration of human pas- 
sions and relationships. The main 
reason seems to He In Tom Sta- 
cey’s choice of narrator: Ed, a sex. 
ually and . emotionally deprived 
bachelor, expresses himself in lan- 
guage which combines at best the 
higher clichfi with at worst peri- 
phrastic inarticulacy. 

In a moment of characteristic 
candour Jam says of his inam- 
orata that when . she attempts 
some profound verity ",it comes 
out- like a facile generalization,- qa 
If' .it - had bean picked up some- 
where else and was quite without 
the substance of reflection”. 
Whan, pausing on the- rim of 
tnet&pliy&ics ”, Ed* ponders on 
“ what makes a man, the inner and 
tite outer ? That is to say, what 
nourishes 1 dm, by what does he 
live ? ”, Dan Lena (" Whait ls man ? 
Wherefore is he why? Whence is 
he whence ? Whither ia he wWther- 
ing ? ") conies disastrously i» mind. 
Nor do unconscious echoes of 
Eliot— 1 "Hie human race subsists 
on its illusions, and we are all 
short on tolerance of reedlw • 
redeem Ed’s heightened bauatiries. 
And because everything, is seen 
through his eyes everything ls 
blighted by his vision. When Jim (as 
repotted by Ed) says “I couldn't 
destroy Rose's life without making 


m^love for Millie unclean" it is 


icult to accept this as an expres- 
sion of profound emotion : a great 
deal more authorial tact would he 
needed to make us take this kind 
of thing seriously. 


I meek unrewarded 


T 11 fact, of course, Donald Ogden 
Stewart’s humour is much more than 
just association copy. Even tlia or- 
dinary run of verbal jokiness hasn’t 
worn completely chin, and some of 
it is still a joy. Mr Haddock “ liked 
all of Dickens except Blenfc House 
and parts of Great Expectations. 
Biiniaby Rudge, Oliver Twist and 
Vanity Faif " Don’t point, dear ”, 
his wife commands, as Haddock ges- 
ticulates towards the ship’s captain 
■who's just fallen overboard. "Are 
bulkhead two words " inquires par- 
ticular Mrs Garrish, helping to com- 
pose a telegram. And the real tri- 
umph hereabouts Ja undoubtedly the 
Haddocks’ smart- ass, grisly daughter 
Mildred, given to wondering aloud 
whether she’s got " some negro 
blood”, calling room service for a 
hammer and cold chisel to get at 
rhe hotel bedroom's toothpaste and 
razorblode-dispensor, and forever 
pointing out the spot printed on the 
map in Mrs Haddock's "My Trip 
Abroad” notebook tiiat showed 
where tho Titanic went down (Mrs 
Haddock had triad to blot it out). 
The jokes on the Haddocks (they 
mostly are) are often ones the Eng- 
lish reader can readily grasn. Cer- 
tainly the whole apparatus of good- 
willed, nice, Midwestern hicks losing 
their provincial virginity, and reso- 


than to ours, even if never less than 
quite instructively so. It's of the 
period that a liberal narrator should 
seemingly go out of his way ia drop 
in references to white intolerance 
to negroes (during a revolt of 
second-class passengers a Mr Free- 
man docs tricks, and shows off his 
gewgaws, including "a lead bullet 
dug out of a telephone pole after 
the East St Louis race riots”), 
Equally revealing of white middle- 
class neuroses, perhaps, is tho way 
the Haddocks aro constantly laughed 
at for finding public servants ami 
mantels unreliable — railway em- 
ployees all tell the wrong time ; a 
sailor shouts “ Land" in mid-ocean 
—or simply threatening: tho 

steward gives Haddock a medical 
check-up ; a waiter turns into a hair- 
dresser ("anything on the face?") 
and then a cop (" Where were you 
on. tiie night of March four, 
teench ? ”). And the craziest of the 
crazy humour, whan inconsequential 
nonsenses are piled up and up, lu* 
valves poople In reenactments of 
very American social rituals, Mr 
Haddock lapses now into rlio speech 
of a public edifice dedicator ("Tha 
monument which wo consecrate to. 
day may seem to soma a more 
drinking fountain . . now Into 
that of a patty hack (" And In pre- 
senting to tills convention this after, 
noon die name of Alexander F. 
Sturgis . . .”). Locked into a com. 
partment with the captain, the Had. 
clocks nnd Mrs Garrish conduct • 
wordily punctilious monthly meet* 
ing of the Westchester County Fire, 
Plate Glass and Outing Society, But 
perhaps most of. all the humour 
-seems to rest on the render finding 
wASPish American names, with 
their characteristic blend of ' for. 



cautions his wife about tho bearded 
lady at their table), crosses the 
Atlantic more readily titan the Had- 
docks managed to. 

Much of the humour, though, does 
seem apter to Its time and place 


the Donver Public Library, Emery 
J. Lothrop (" practically an actor "), 
Dr Eliot Poindexter, Leslie J. Sills: 
they throng in a queue fronted most 
memorably by St Louis’s mast 
famous aon, J. Alfred Prufrock. 
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the-tfannor; of CUfton for , 

W®' . The society Attracted’ id its 
member^P rrtpst of the leading 
merchants jjif; the . dty,. find was 
In 


Would Have 'faded Jnts 
cance. if it had not lot 


DE VttRE WriiTC : 
Ss fand Little Fleas 
lollancz. £3.50. 


centuries to reap and 
fruits of, It. 


w wtismssu , ,, . , _ „ 

the society fakes great care to be a jtumbled into thd sirif 
thoroughly beulBTolen t one. tor getting- rich : b\if* _ 

This ; may to as much as most of Wburbon Uml wd Hri 
people want to know about the 
society, but- It Is far from doing 

usemj .in_ ’representing' v mercaiitiTe i«sti?e to P. V. McGrath’s thorough, . ... 

Interest* -agrinst attempts In ParUiti competent and readable hfatory, The addition, in 

-- - The Merohant Venturer* of Bristol, History of ;■ . Oxfordsnbt 

' r Bris- Phi Hi more. £SJ5), gf-'Jft 
under- 

_ ***** L ^ way In which ancient In- 

Latimbr*s work, wrftten seventy 
years ago and imbued with Vlc- 
tonan liberal prejudices; It con- 
tains an the information 1 on every 
aspect of the socie^s hfatory that 
anyone fiouid , wish, i dling even- 
handedly ■ with ; dad. early, commer- 


ahd 
r 


rth.MiJWJfSS 8 “^beriiMp' by 
1i.5!i Ctea ? , W entrance fees, The, 
old f u actions. i of’tiig society began’ 
to wan e ^ir neglected tiie port and 
.acted ,m '1 

' **.• l ie. 1 


I 'YW; regafcddd as 
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record of the county; 
sive one at thas, calis.nw ' 
Heat Ion. which in this 
found in tha; elaborate 
Illustration ofi.tbe » 
printed on thick paper 
margins, adorned bmtou 
A lison Crawford’s 
there am 

dubtioiis from oid vtipp; 
itself ; covers aH^ 1 
of Oxfordshire Jwe# **• 
trial and serial. . * 


tuifir .sa ..sSiorf stories must Con- 
iSpdne element of discovery, 
'fae in this collection lies 
_i; die satisfaction of flndr 
'e *8 llttlb ironies *■ so neatly 
tbe lovers deceived by the 
. for whom they- hnvA taken 
generous thought, the meek 
'ded, mistakes end mfaunder- 
js carefully perpetuated 
one generation to another. Set 
'u politely undifferentiated, 
Ive ireJand, tiie span of the 
. _j l either very short— a lunch- 
reunion at erstwhile school*- 
Mr- a "vogueiah" restaurant, 
■atorfs- reColleqtion of hie 
Opmfer white port— 


gnante&^-ttiie " wrl car has te ’ cdnoeO* 
irate on the articulation of bis story, 
rather than on Its flesh — and so 
forfeit Terence de Vere White’s 
strongest, . rather . malicious gift, his 
alertness' to the unexpressed inter- 
action between people. Tbds is best 
demonstrated in close focus, as in 
the title story. Nothing '.‘happens ", 
except .tiiat resentment and small 
revenges rICochet successively off 
one character on to another.- The 
autocratic millionaire needles his art 
consultant; the art consultant, who 
fa a‘ bit' of a fraud, and vexed abput 
missing his golf, upsets th<* typist ; 
the typist ■ ofifends - j the . simple- 
minded manseryent ; the simple- 
minded manservant kjcks hfa cat. It 
fa not a new; situation, but th^e ere 
some mordant sideswipes along the 
way. The dmacratic milliohairB, ’far 
Instance,, fa meting «. bit " reproach 
rul” 


dent and omnipotent God fa have 
to listen to endless pleas at 
secondhand unless the job was 
too much for Him and Ha had 
delegated some of its duties ? 
W that ■ event it was a serious 
gaffe to ask the saint petitioned 
merely to reedmriend. It Was 
casting aspersions an his authfar- 
ity._.'.j . God had better look out 


or Septimus might stop believing 
in Him, ‘ - , ' 


Mr White himself is rather way- 
ward ; sometimes at paina, -to load 
a sentence well, sometimes Jetting 
one run to ruin. In sum, though, 
his- stories, indicate a respect for 
the fictioh; writer's craft; a kind, of 
seriousness ’.and: innocencer-quite 


seriousness ana: wnocencer-quite 
refreshing, jaded palates may find 


it; fa a: time of "axperiment and 
^chausdonr^eldom ... experienced 


m 



and rsUakui 1 rinca the days wheri, .say. The. Sum? 
and reugiOn . ofSqmerS 6 tmugham ,wa ? 

'Wf. annota^d , ! by - aspiring 

sStdpt -To^to** V,!. 


John Prebble 

MUTINY 

Hlghteitd Regiments in Revolt* 

• 2743*1804 

“Ona of our loading historians, whose works 
p « - aro as scholarly as ihoy aro readable , . . 
Prebble writes as well as ever . . 

John Kenyon, Observer 
£6s90 
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Saul Bellow 

HUMBOLDT’S GIFT 

“Marvellously funny . ■ » his best novel yet, and 
there is nobody writing novels in English who 
can match it. 1 * Philip Toynbee, Observer 

Xn-Alison Press Book . ; £4,90 



THE HISTORY MAN 

^One of the finuiiest rioy^ts : - Writing in 
England, today . , . Witty, aggressive and 
richly observant . . . one of the best novels of 
the year.” ^ MchiolMcMe, The Ximos 
2nd reprint already inhand £3,50 


CHANGING PLAGES 

f'Not since lucky Jim has such a flamy book 
aboutacadehUc Bfe come iny way. n ' • 

Jill 

.‘‘Neatydeadly 

. . 1 ;« ■ j jW honyTkwaites Observer 
Voricshlre Peat Fiction of the Tfear Award, 


WZ5. 






S3.50 
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View from the monument 

By Roy Foster 


J. II. ANDREWS : 

A Paper Landscape 
The Ordnance Survey in Nine* 
teoiiih-Ceulury Ireland 
35flpp and 18 Illustrations. Claren- 
don Press'; Oxford University Press. 
£ 21 . 


Map-making has its own history, 
and its awn heroes. It can comprise 
miracles of achievement, feats of 
artistic imagination, and a welter 
of politics, all within the province 
af cartography; and at the same 
time it can reflect the widest com- 
pass of social, intellectual and poli- 
tical history. The epic of the nine- 
teen ill-century Irish Ordnance Sur- 
vey lias found in J. M. Andrews a 
cartographic oJithusiusL who is also 
a ' discriminating historian ; the 
resulting study is u work which 
relates die particular preoccupation 
to the general picture iit u uruy i line 
is hi mice s chill uily and ubs orbing. 
The outcome is an tmuBiuti 
book, and nn impressive achieve- 
ment. 

It Is also a work nf considerable 
nnd idiosyncratic humour — from its 
very first sentence, which points 
out urbanely how haphazard mid 
unpremeditated the creation of the 
English Ordnance Survey must have 
seemed to “ their more logically 
minded neighbours across die Irish 
Sea ". Such cultural differences 
are a continuing preoccupation of 
A Paper Landscape, as is l lie ques- 
tion of how an Enejjsh institution 
became a. qualitatively different 
kind of phenomenon when trans- 
planted to that nearby but drama- 
tically and disconcertingly different 
milieu. Fbr from its beginnings the 
Irish Ordnance went its own way. 

Before the opening of the Irish 
office in 1824, Ireland had its own 
cartographic tradition (already stud- 
ied in earlier works by Dr 
Andrews) ; the ubiquitous and irre- 
pressible Richard 1.0 veil Edgeworth 
was responsible for the first 
attempts at high exactitude in the 
,1790s, and handed on the tradition 
- before that,- there 
y* 9 great Down* 
luenclng estate 
maps a hundred years later; (These 
. . Inst also embodied Georgian refine- 
ments of decoration and Imaglna- 
. Hon. which lend Dr Andrews to des- 
cribe them 


'1790s, and handed or 
• ' 5 tota4« son.- Longbef. 
: was Willi am Petty’s 

Survey, still In flu 


the arrival of universalizing, all- 
conquering science, which would 
produce the first coordinated all- 
Ireland survey. As it happened, it 
was to produce a good deal more. 

Apert from the topographic tra- 
dition of' accurate physical survey- 
ing, tite Other stream of the Irish 
tradition entered the picture from 
the beginning: the ambitious ap- 
proach to content, for which the 
Irish Survey was to he ao remark- 
able. It was a daunting ambition ; 
and that It proceeded so far was 
largely due to the indomitable and 
enigmatic figure of Thomas Colby, 
the director of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey in Britain, who appears alter- 
nately as no Invincibly narrow- 
minded military commander and as 
a scientist of vision. From the 
beginning he saw the great new 
task as a work for the military sur- 
veyors. not for rite large and dis- 
tinguished body nf Irish civilian 
workers in the same field ; so, 
though for different reusons, did 
Lard Lieutenant Wellesley, who 
declared that “neither science, nor 
skill, nor diligence, nor discipline, 
nor integrity sufficient for such a 
work can be found in Ireland 

The military approach was 
adopted at cite beginning, though 
it soon gave way. And Colby’s stamp 
was put on the survey throughout, 
Htlupting at the stnrt an idiosyncratic 
six-i nch sciiJc, and going well beyond 
the revaluation objective which had 
initially galvanized Irish MPs into 
calling for a survey. When a start 
was made, however, his Instructions 
were surprisingly vague: and rhe 
estimates for the cost of mapping 
Ireland on six-inch and one-inch 
scales and surveying boundaries 
were extraordinarily (and inaccur- 
ately) low. Colby's hands were left 
comparatively untied. A head- 
quarters was set up in Mountjoy 
House, an attractive military blind- 
ing in Phoenix’ Park, Dublin, which 
is still, pleasingly onough, the centre 
of the Irish Ordnance SIrrvey. Por - 
nine years the country was surveyed 
in the military rummer upon which 
the autocratic Colby insisted. 

'..This Implies that the expense, 
scale, apd ambition , of the survey 
soon entered a realm undreamt of ; - 
and so did the difficulties, eqcoun- 
te r ed, r r|6h drizzle created a unique 
visibility problem. Irish natives sur- 
reptitiously . removed measuring 


application, still beset by difficulr 
lies. Some were due to the pecu- 
liarity of Irish conditions (such as 
the fact (hat Irish demesnes were 
doubtful entitles, not lending them- 
selves to neat and formal depic- 
tion) ; others came from administra- 
tive politicking. Alteration of 
discrepancies in published mpps 
began early on. Irish names con- 
stituted another hurdle ; local collo- 
quialisms like “ Oatcucake " in 
Cork were deemed “ unseemly “ 

(but included just the same) : there 
was also the problem, familiar to 
students of estate rent-rolls, that 
townland names were spelt in a 
number of different ways from year 
to year. The dedicated and likable, 
superintendent at Phoenix Park, 

T. A. Larcont, was influential in 
every Held ; and one of the survey’s 
most vivid records is the series of 
letters to him from his old Irish 
teacher, John O'Donavau, a great 
scholar who was set to work as a 
eoponymic field worker and sent 
hack a stream of sparkling local 
in format ion to headquarters. This 
aspect of the survey is the social 
and literary equivalent of the Lough *V vvT '«*3l 
Poylo base; and Dr Andrews treats 
it with the same infectious enthu- 
siasm. 

The result was a further develop- 
ment of the Colby approach : 

The maps make reference to ball- 
courts, the birthplace of Oliver 
Goldsmith, bleach-greens, the 
burial-place of a snip's crew, a 
condlewick-fnctory, corn-kilns, a 
“deep hole in the rock", fair- 
greons, flax-kilns, firestone- 
quarries, market-houses, several 
kinds of mill, a natural bridge, 
poods pounds, rocks, sheds, 
sheenfolds springs, a statue of 
Charles II, sweat houses, thresh- 
ing-machines, underground rivers, 
and the wreck of the frigate 
Said tin ha in 1811. 

Engraving was a particular strength 
nf the department ; “ beauty ” is a 
word limt often recurs in the sober 
reports of Lonmin's subordinates, 
and it is lint misplaced. A wide 
range of intorested parties applied 
to use the maps before they, were 
even published; thef. .^urVW’-’Wmr’ 


>8 V when ,h« «,.p S rTOrWdmire' ^U U 

my few regrots about A Pape, 


... — as elegant flower —r— • .. ....hi , , ■ — - — 

arrangements with no visible con- *poU», believing they were -part of a '-that very yeM marked the 
.Ttectlng trigonometric stem " — a des- piystifying nfew campaign against ?! Jr 6 ,, Ti* 1 ® ye ? rs 2®*®' 
caption which wUlite appreciated agrarian . disturbances. (Even when If®™*** history for. the * 


jud jbbi *u7u, niuii ana maps ®pdS 08 a 

appeared, was a high point ; Thomas ad mirer, and it is one of 

Davis saw them ns an v educate onnl A b °i Ut 

and political force which would ‘J*? 1 % Andrews decided 

awoken national consciousness. But Qms ' d . c "is jeopo to chart 


Thirty years ago, George R. Stewart 
brought out Names on the Land uf 
the United Stares of America. It whs 
a work of popular scholarship or, if 
that sounds derogatory, of scholar- 
ship subserving the requirements of 
a book designed to be read by tlto 
general educated public. Professor 
Stewart neither skipped nor fudged 
nis homework* and did not fall foul 
of scholars and students ; he also 
possessed the ability to write, a qual- 
ity too often — although naturally 
enough — absent from the publica- 
tions of scholars, no matter how 
desperately they try ; as a result he 
achieved (and richly deserved) a 
very considerable success. Twenty- 
five years later, he published Ameri- 
can Place-Names, which he modestly 
sub-titled “A Concise and Selective 
Dictionary for the Continental 
United States of America”: truly 
“ concise ", yet only in the strictest 
sense “selective”, for it contains 
some 12,000 entries. 

« With the completion of that 
book", Professor Stewart writes m 
his author's note, “I realized that 
Names on the Globe”— pondered 
—Aver since 1945 — “ had finally come 
*wstand at tho head of the waiting 
i link.* He. goes on to say-*. "as. I;. 

progressed i l 

came to realize that my -focus must, 
be upon the namer and the naming, 

. not upon the mere listing and elu- 
cidation of particular panics — 
Which no more neatly Jots him 'out 
than it lets mo in, for I have, since 
1945 at latest, planned a dictionary 
of place-namo origins; a dictionary 
that now, if only I have the great 
good fortune to live SO long, I snail 
write; and \ mean wit* , for the 
most part, in consecutive English, 
rather than compile In lexlcogra- 
phese. But the book will necessar- 
ily be truly concise and severely 
selective. 

Names on the Globe falls into 
four books : 1, “ Man, the Namer ” ; 
2, “The Mind of the Namer”; 3, 
" Namers at Work”, much the 
,'•/} longest; and the very brief 4, 
■.-j.' “Place-names as^ Sources ^of ^Know* 

Druksland, 7975. a print bp Michael Druks, whose phaioainphlc ti Wnl 6 "of Philosophy °°of place- 
tio«, ' Everybody's own yard ” is to he shown at the Wiiitcchapti naming ” ; the second deads essen- 
Gatlery from February 26 to April 4. . dally with the — or rather, Ms— 

• -i classification thereof ; the third pre- 
, „ , „ seats the solid coro of the whole 

non and (front Ihe soul b) book, the practical fulfilment of the 
Catholic churches were mb principles lie haB announced and ex- 
cliupcls '. This was about i pleinod in the two earlier books; 
us It went. a „d the fourth and last Is one that 

the most rapidly date. For it is 
with history and archae- 


The nominative case 


By Eric Partridge 



manufactured (or contrived) names 
names arising by mistake and 
“ shift-names ", these last having 
been “ picked up at one point of the 
earth's surface, and transplanted io 
another”. To those readers 1 seem 
to overhear murmuring “ But some 
of these groups merge with others ”, 
I hasten to point out that Professor 
Stowart is sharply aware of this fact 
and that, so tar from being dog- 


he proclaims the frequent 
it motive. Moreover, he 


matte, 

blending ot 

never falls into the unforgivable 
error of a crass ipse dixit ; the 
modesty of his book enlists our 


GMJHCE R. STliWAKT ; 

Names on the Globe 

411pp. Oxford University Press. £7, 


Neither this nor any other theory 
I know approximates to certainty, 
let alone achieves it. I have Long 
suspected that the Greek cunts, per- 
haps in an obscure compound, sn 


many have failed. All lIic same, I 
shall make a very determined 
attempt. 

Professor Stewart emerges with 
no less credit from his account 
of California than from those of 


rather, societies whose name means 
“ the people " (as in Dutch). 

Such place-names range from the 
large and prominent features to the 
small: a region, a country; land 
und sea; bay and gulf: any other 
enclosed, or In the main enclosed, 
body of water, including sea, L 
mare, ns in Mare Nostrum, os the 
Romans proudly called tlic Medi- 
terranean) and the English mero 
and lake; plain and desert; county 
or shire ; promontory, cape, isthmus 
(originally that joining the Pelopon- 
nesus with the Greek mainland). 


essentially nothing 
coinage by the 


ing" ; and this continent stretches 

__ far and wide. I recognise, however, 

approval. Few would contest his that the Greek Eur'ipc may “ folk- 
moderate claim that " the order in etymologize ” a Semitic word. Asia 
which the kinds of names arc here seems to have originated, during tho 
presented can be said to reflect, thirteenth century bc, in the Hittite 
roughly, their chronological develop- Assiuwa, designating north-west 
ment”. Particularly to .be corn- Asia Minor, hence all regions east 
mended Is the tentative sub- thereof. This etymology is much Ijet- 
division of descriptive names. tor attested than the etymologies 


the three continents. Ho plays It delta (originally that of die Nile); 
safe by referring to the place-name wood and forest; highlands and low- 
California In a frequently-mentioned lands (as especially those af Scot- 
Spanish romance and, for good land) ; ice (Iceland) and snow 
measure, to other perhaps Spanish (Himalaya, first element Sanskrit 
ranch one "lino, “ snow " wlion masculine, 
" winter " when neuter, compare 
L hrems and Greek klieimu,-jnr<ii. 
“ winter ") ; (great) heat and (great) 


ks. •ja'ai i-£js«aa: St"B 

l 


may 

else than a 
romancer for his 
own purposes ”. But if this is so, 
why. was it transferred to a region 
in the west of North America ? 
My own guess — and it is only a 
wild guess — is that the Spanish 
navigators and explorers applied it 
to Baja (or Lowor) California 
because, In summer, the region 
was ps hot (Spanish cdlido, Latin 


cold ; wet and dry ; wind, tempest ; 
and many others, not omitting rivers 
or streams, basically " flowings 
Streams are largo moving waters— 
compare the Esk, the Exe, notably 
the usk, from the Old Irish uisce or 
usee,. water, the Irish uisge. Related 
are the French eau (L aqua) Bnd the 
Old High German and Old Saxon 
vha, river, and Old High German 
outua, a watery meadow, and Old 
English ea, water, hence a stream, 
all of which are to be found In 
various river-names. Nor should we 
forget tho Ouse. Nor, indeed, has 
Thore remains a mild criticism the author forgotten -the very per- 
‘ * s on the Globe, tinant fact that, in tho great Quo- 

ta es of names, chuan language of Brazil, yard 
rely pragmatic means “rain” aud especially 

WUM «u. w . - „ — losses or kinds "water hence “river ”, as in the 

of the two great land-masses, that thaginlan (a Semitic language), and clearly do exist, therefore they P«rd itself and as In compounds. It 

of Europe and Asia and Africa, and ‘®° k **■ V, na J shn P Q In Latin, had to exist Professor Stewart would bo very easy to dovelop the 

he does so with a signally engaging y h ° re » In all three names, so much imlght have added the small, ins true- entire “the” theme; and almost as 
charm. “ The Greeks Came Late , 1S ©“cur®, too author emerges most tive, intensely human group of easy to labour It. 

so far from belittling them, places creditably. Optimistically I hope that place-names consisting of those One of the greatest merits of 

them chronologically. “The Roman soine preat Semitic, Dr_ Semitic and meaning " “ . _ 

Way” (I doubt a pun) comple- 




■ 'u :• 


slightly Mepliistophclliui figure of 
Golby. Other figures come in and 


out. There is Charles Trevelyan, 
ubiquitous s - , -‘- u 


n\ 


Irish 
rl 


ndniijiistrativc 



(not soon 
great npo 


silica 

was 


Ik .,w 

m ■■ - ■•••( 


.by anyone who .hus'-worked' wkh local people helped the Royal SK2ILi^ : *^v • 

them.) But The Irish Ordnati<« itlEngineots build A- trigonometrical tho 0P > anC9 Leach F* 

tho 1820s >aa a oa^.feacturq; ; itttion, tiiey dtstroaaed the soldiery B * 9 ytrythlng el»e, o’DonoVa?^ 

^ — ^ ,tan dB q, . DjJJfSESM 

perity.-. The. manfaQ’', to. 
ruis^cd his At ,n)oHien(s >Ukq : this the aiflr 
its VaxtiH- Fltnn J1 0’RrlHn 


, j , J.W..W..ITO, Aiitn u 

powerful subordinates ' Oil tho 
■■ Tuckor, Yollqnd and 
InTtnltqblo 
lgter th^e is the olym- 



Jj^vjnsiaiing that it be christened The survey, thoi'ofore, standi as 
■0 Cortnell's'Towec ”.) Bpt tho work a monument; to a -lost f bntiw ' 
got douo f a great measurement-base as' well, as' a. lost prosperity 

■ T-rcmh furptejtfta ius At . moments like 1 this WflgaFbRi'VHSP 
ictlc .and dallied f®hy, to - touch the • 'grey barfacS 'KEff 
• I-L r i the th ® business 


— TO ' examine in I stately , and. 

1849). Bi orderly procession 1 the . ,f oacnw ting 
long gone, ehapter-haadlngs vWnlld'pe useful to 

’ but a dull 

Still, the 
know, not 

«... tt-iit e only wliat the book is about but 

many British personnel ; whq also how Its author has gone about 
y» 0 s Initiated, tho dynamic * ]ii 8 job. For instance, in hook 1 the 
gress went Rhond In Britain, i f 0 ]i 0 wing chapters are particularly 
mowers stayed as they were* Important t ,r What Is Named?*? 


MWIAV ) « uqu ui^iujujgiiiqiu-Da.io m noil' tu n. .tUttQ ( ' 

•was established with courage and ilistructians' Lqrcolh (uruished 
ingohuity on Lough Foyle, and be- fieldwork ©rs with era - a 
•cnmo- something ol; q place of resort t ordinarily eclectic' and detailed 
fpr- Intrepid sclemasfa. And Golby’s ;( Any legendai’y teles ;or -pbem? 

J- porJCeccionlsm. moved slowly to- .recited round the fireside ?'*). Not 


THE GENERAL 

edited. by ; ■ 

Jeffrey Skelley 

F«hlidied for the. fiftieth annl- 
: Ycrsaiy ;or Ilia: General Strike. 
Cohjtplnsv fresh opseM meats by 
ijlstdrfaiis John! Foster and 
Jhtqes Klugmauu, - newly ns- 
aesrehed contributions by local 
ht B 52 !hW«,- on, events. Ip. die 


■wards the concept of a fully rouuded 
national- survey. .. . ' . 

His approach was an odd mixture 
of : leaving large aiteas of dispcetion 
to the district officers, and at the 
same time .distantly refusing to 
recognize human • ImnerfectUmlty 
when a crisis arose. He assumed 
previous knowledge to ah Unrealistic 


all could be.' answered ; but the 
. surveyor s* memoirs are an endlessly 
absorbing social reflecrioir," down 
to iteniladg domestic furniture In 
cabins oo one hand, and on the 
ot " e {i. PFoyidine surprised and 
revealing generalizations (“ all' over 
Ulster the Catholics sre almost 
entirely confined to the ^iqoim- 


the emdller scales pro 

bul sent - da ^ Ir ? ,nnd - « 

Park 
mained 


nd.j The concluslojt to A I poses and ' settles the question, 
-is b 86itsltiy«;« Where does .'place-naming start, 
on of the feeft^nd why?”' Ae Professor Stewart 
"Uy at tho Wromarka, “ To be named, a place 
P««;k; ifmint first be conceived. *s an 
l W . fntity ”, and “The comparatively 
us revalu^r^^rafe^^iiew [places] to be named will be 
Brid ( h c„nrdb^„**- C,0r '. i fe a ° ne ’ ,or wl,lci mmm have 


tOwar^K^yed/in dally life, to be useful.” 
re «r^5ffik»unwnBry may, to some, appear 


absorbing ; "'and SSTi 

standards and enthusiasm re- SiV. 1 S e a “ rt ®fi[tt hl ? al iMU'ProVe it to \>e correct. Gazet- 
Jd:' ro gives us an .enlightening .oM far Insr n »r«. th« 


u asr , iia5f 4 J < i** :» UnsJS 


cSSl^ h,I for b I° hll tro? SZJ™ S' S«tti e °A ,iCal „?". d raa ° aaro i a S iaa l n ^=y lr bMurif? C ?he° r uIa°i n8 Ante be, “ re ”° re ITS “N«mes Wlffiln a LangUaga'V f 

s, ttww & «£ S •. • fits? ss ^J=Sf2 •>»«- it * m 


m*-' v, y--.. 


tains "). There was dlso a wealth 
or geological ' and ■ meteorological 
detail. A sort of frenzy for record- 

••aitefGSIffla steeylnVlnd & 

Jished Ordnance Survey memoir, 
as a pilot for which Larcom pub- 
lished in 1837 a Londonderry 
parish memoir. It was condemned 
MJky il. Irrelevant . and .Wasteful, 


the' opfc way they were coped witli. 
| As civilian aid was inevitably co- 
_ Into the field-work, his 
objections grew no Jess ( but from 
*®- other ilde.. ha was. assail 


teers,. for instance, don't list the 
private names given by farmers to 

HW*. "Names Within a LamnisBe” (fol- 

£™'* nr ?, as -L\? y . 5°iL^ SLnote, “ Research Withia a Lang- 

”) • and “ Names' Between 


frtimle 

agdin$t 


- and-. . Hjg- 

. 1 . . plotted 




T.* 

CoJby .on 


Certainly, Gardens to 

and small houses evince 
a desire on the part of the occu- 
P ail « t° make themselves com- 
fortable, and betoken industry. 

least of Dr Androws’s 
talents .is 1m jjbiJity w Isolate such 

, , rs ! waa ^ffecomin^ Wi 

S3 1 SW % d*ell of 

SSJ ‘*1?“ bne-ittih^ .was still far Hnw 

it cover 


begun he all without -Cfc® 
perimems. One rhfmts of . 
on the bhore* of Lough 
O’Don ova n's matchless obi 
preserved in the survey’s 
The cultural traffic was 
Apd this it one of the mo*: 1 
i yvefl as nnc of the 
leering, facets of the. I 
the Irish Ordnance Survey-, 
the highest praise to say 
Andrews hag done It JustKi- 


[editedby 'W< 

Mai^AihrhC 

i. j 



uages r. Book 1 ends witli 
fna W^ya of the Namer ”, which, 
ably familiar., in manner, res', 
a few- arresting ’ examples of 
, ohal prejudice and idiosyncrasy" 
mong navigators and explorers. 
Philosophically, however, the only 
u ^-^ter in the first book to rival 
at is Named ? ” in importance 
Generic and Speclfic^-^which, 
e . than once, goes quite dean; 
hough for a book that, by defini- 
..jtgejf m exercise in 

tbq same, length as 
second ,book will per- 
please the reader who is 
interested in either 
or etymologv ; : not 
classification will excite 
because the examples Cited 
' is curiosity. The author 
the following classifica- 
pn of place-names— a system that, 
^dominantly empirical,, he justi- 
i clearly and persuasively i names 
cripdve, associative, •. names 
psipned * ' ' 
rnemori 


manta it. An important chapter, 
“The Ancient Seas”, although per- 
haps too brief, is a felicitous sum- 
mary. The Celts are tactfully 
handled in two chapters- “From 
Britain to England ” is rather 
sketchy, yot not perfunctory. Inevit- 
ably, the author treats Asia and 
Africa somewhat Inadequately : but 
then, who, I wonder, could treat 
them adequately? On- the other 
hand, he u very good indeed on 
America, at least on North America 
and notably on the United States. 
" Pattern of Latin America * is 
excellent even though rhe relevant 
great Amerindian languages are 
skimped. Nearly as good la " The 
Briton Overseas”. , 

v Qf Part FOur, ' ? Place-Names ea 
Source* of . Knowledge ” but 
enough has been said by way of 
summary. ' 

Far too little has been said, on 
the other hand, of thoso names 
which Professor Stewart has chosen 
for etymological commentary. He i« 
not, nor does he profess to be. an 
academic etymologist, yet, with a 
sane use of books written by such 
autlidrlties as Eilert Ekwall, P. H. 
Reaney, Albert Dauzat and others, 
he bps made a very tolerable job 
of the selected ndmes. (Nor do I 
mean to speak condescendingly.) 

■ Before I select a few place-names 
from the author's own selection; I 
should like to interpose two minor 
comments. He omits place-name 
elements: -ton, settlement, toWnj 
•bad and -nagor, occurring in the 
city names of the Peninsula of 
India '; Turkish kora? black, as in 
Karakoram (or-um); and many, 
many others such as the Russian 
igrad, city. He also, more undeiv 
standably; omits ell mention of a 
suffix suen as the Latin -fo, attached 
to the 1 names of continents and 
countries, • • . V ■ 


, by--.jp dd ent, po asessi ve» J 
ativej:.' edntmenda dry 


geographical names have an 
etymology either hotly disputed or, 
to be honest, extremely doubtful. 
He cites Europe, Asia, Africa, as 
well as the much moi'e recent 
Calif ornla,. Qua wishes that he had 
noted the equally disconcerting fact 
titat, fdr a long period, there existed 
grave doubts concerning the etymo- 
logy of: the first element of. Get- 
many and Holland. ; . 

But 1 lot us, cbhifira tide neces- 
sarily brief examination; to the 
names of ■> continents and to 
California.. Europe, was • already, 
id 'the'* fifth centiuy no, 'being 
derived by the Greeks from 
the- Phoenician princess Etirop? or 
Europa ; but . Herodotus ' called the 
theory a folk-tale — and, he >vas prob- 
ably right in s6 doing. 1 Scholars 
hake long suggested a connection 
with 



« ij- - v- - 1 -v— th ? , a P“ dal geographical. Names on the Globe is that Pro. 

Hamid c, or, best, Semitic and or the special physical, feature of fessor Stewart never labours a 

Hanutic and Indo-European a particular region or district ; point, On the other hand, he never 
scholar will solve these tlire’e hence (lie feature”. This class falls to write Instructively and ho 

problems for me, for I do not of place-name is Intimately compar- seldom falls to entertain. In short, 

suppose I shall, succeed where so able with those racial units or, this is an insidiously readable book. 


ISAK DIMES EN 

Karen Blixcn 

•"/, I am a slory teller and nothing the. ] Vital ini firsts 
me is the story and the way lo tell it.*' 

V . • •» • • - • . ; ’-V . ' 

link Diucsen Was the pemndme tofBaroricsa Karen Blixcn 
of Rungs tedlund gGa), Born of an arlsloqraiic ; 

Danish ihtniiy, she married a 'cousin In it) 14 and went 
with him to British Enst Africa, where they established 
and ran a cofTeo plantation. Site was divorced from 
tho baron in 1981- but remained in Africa for • 
another teti years, until the collapse of the coftcb 
market forced her return to Denmark, ' 

Her Aollection of stories and reminiscences 
were received with acclaim by critics and 
readers alike. In a recent Idsue of The Times 
Philippa Toomey observed: “Anyone . N 
■wishing to experience the <rue flavour of* 

Karen Blixen’s personality should read her 
tvork; while book? about her proliferate, : 
her own are out of print, 1 * Not any longer. ” 

The Uni versxty of Ohloago Press is • pleased 
to announce the (^publication of six 
volumes of Igak Dincseh’s works, •' 


r' lM-'l : ; '' ^ 

A*' j, 




Tiu Angelic Avengers £3‘95 (to&' T ~ 

■ Anefdotes of Beslby , ■^5+ . 

.Mrengard £x‘qq* , 

Last Tales £njjO* ; . ; . ; 

| : ' Shadows on ihe Grass 1 £ t ; ao* >\ , 

Winter's Tales • £ rqO*- . 

Robert I^ngbBum*s critical assessn^ent, 

V, lkhIHfiem } sArlf isavailablAkt^'^5* , ' v r;'Y .. 

tendon £W<-.‘..v -.’-J 








*clolhbound library editions waitable 


' i-Seihitic • cou ntrles. *1 : 

•i^v. :y 
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The other po st-war world 


Vial from o 
as Lite linsis 


' Sy&StSSS !SS£?=-- 

norken iKHSisrr sssr"fiisP^°"sjFs 

Tl«! a Hlcin lhc r N J 1 1, ?*®« 1 Twenties gins in die usual fashion, sharp on yoked together. bure]y d atrfi text® Xo2^ ,IO |iL 0f / ,0 P. ular j? m ‘s neatly 

• l,e HJsl0, y of Ulllish Society November II, 1918, with a hostile book level. T^e acLunt of the S^Sf* .SB J* th ,° 

274pp. Weide-nfeld and Nlcolson. the" coupon election ” General Strike largely covers ground tlos i shant ev^ Tnr Jlrh*]!'*' h - ,M J 

£6.35- and the Lloyd George coalition that made familiar in recent monographs snplni for s , llcb a t ? ruc,u l 

— ~~ it Placed in power. The confronta- and learned articles. The stanWof S„®L la " dinark a , a , tho ending «f 

r, al r r ndi " a s^sr&ss si s r t Eiir- 

e&juut: t&jtus « ra saws? ^TLsi.^s 


Yi«»j i. 1 tonal- yea IS ta come, emerge as the inevit- ue qualified by other kinds of evi- . JJ1 ”J ru “eorge in imub. stie 

dMrita S. m » e .ru mo in « b ? in 8 abJe , OUICQnic ' There is scant sue- den « as all sources do! The arau- »!?«««» HCM 'V th , rarity tho new 
during the war. These reflections gestion that the governors were ments hinge on the White Paner and P| ,e nomoiia of tho house owner- 
ij 1 ,hj s diary in 1918 by Christopher anxious to - avoid the “diehard” tbo B I ue Book. Thus the account » ccup e / r a,, d of the council house 
Addison, the Liberal Minister of approach, and thought of themselves ? f hdustrial relations in the mdnes ■ a P t <P°. st Addlsnn and Wheatley) 
Rccons ruct on under Lloyd' George, as reforming moderates, too. I s cuiled from Sankey and Sainuef ■ ™ * be ,. mid «d later 1920s. I„ 

illustrate the optimism, idealism After this therp fnlinu,c „ ■ housing is discussed by way of the colinec ^ on with living standards, tlie 

and commitment widely felt in o£ the^lc f ries Tudor Walters Committee! S££ ® u , tl L or mak ®? ®welfint use of the 

Bnjdn, 1“ and out of government, employment hnuYin P D ^5, cb ,, un ‘ Is seen dirough the lens of 9? le , brote d Bevfn-Bowley exchange 
at the armistice in November 1918. pensions rh« iw 2^,* j dl J cat ^ n j Hadow, pensions via Ryland Adkins in^ 10 Lord Shaw’s inquiry Til 
Reconstruction had become the con- relations' the rnie Ustr j a - nd 80 * 0rtb . In short, the author i t le ^°°d on which n docker 

ventiona wisdom ; Britain felt itself iSsur^ activftLos ^hriofi^ r an 5 Mi mply J!] as . not quarried in anJfhW p 1 gIlt be “Pected to subsist. She 

«"!?5h.™.ber of Che ■™3f Si? “ f !?*<>« and thiSe! occupational 


‘j ™ ■ -iiimii meicouer in me attemni- t-o rti.il “iiii . : oi cne mgn hones _e — v***t'“*‘u» me emergence 

1320s is often Taken as an ironic themes toeeth?r nnf ffeient nUacfied I to the appearance of this hLfj ® rowin 8 clerical and office- 
even tragic commentory on tha ofSe ! 0I ? e n i w series under so eminent in . based segment straddling the work- 

naive hopes of the peacemakers on SJSLffl!* tJynflmlcs . s ° me ° E the editor. nc an jn g and niiddle-class worlds the 

££SbSSs¥» *rsK3iS“ J ffAaaK 

^eni l ‘ ! ^ c niplcay- iti^ ^ 


wcli: transient 

ones. Many of the collectivist in- 
novations introduced bv the “ men 
of push and go ” under the aegis 
of war socialism did not Jong sur- 


i-' ;; “V aim acot- 

land fopart from a brief referenco 
to comparative regional rates of un- 
employment) are passed over. Tho 
declining role of religion as a cohe- 


inve the peace and the decontrol ^ ng - e of ‘fusion as a cohe- 
that followed it. In major areas, nf th» B 5S,, in * ocie, ty— the passing 
it Is the elements of continuity and Fnr ^ = t a ^.° D C “ U f n r ni J f c conscience 11 
of conservatism in pre and post- nf V d * sc y. ssed - Major 

war Britain that impress one most w“5 U ”LSK. c if of tiie . British 1 J »«- 
starkly. 


' — i — ^Lilian »osi- 

war experience are almost torailv 
ignored: thus, the work of Law- 




for instance, tliought M EM ° RS 
increasingly to tfireerff 
Hie author relates this:. 

i» the outcome of the Gel 

■ —to the.wuy in which 
I clerical employees anil y 
less Ions such as iournnir. 
n« 1926 that pride in ft 
moni nr crnlt outweighed! 

■ heir erstwhile class. M r |& 
also cummuudably fair 

micul in her overall —U!!” 11 ': 1 " 1 !! 

ilncmnenls the eloment* tff>EL BLAKI8TON (Editor) : 

illeTiiOs as* wol? U J lty i ll L l!: Romantic Friendship 
lhc main rIg ^® Letters of Cyril Connolly to 

... ! 11J,n Clllphnsis on Rlakkrnn 

divisions and class “Jaiuston 

largely disfigured BririS?S S PP- Constable. E5.50. 
great nicilsiire they - " ■ ■ = 

Iat ® ^elince Cyril Connolly’s last book 
fnnnlniVJf 1 1 S ^ UCto i y , t0 aview appeared two whole months 
nminJlu 1 “cyoitlicless ftif Sundays have now gone by, with 
? ttu on , t n, td die obstinate condolment persever- 
, l . 1 (whom tbo editor k<g ” all die more persistently in die 
ti oil action very nroperly djwence of any replacement worthy 
ue a flcsli-nnd-blOQd r«K the name. (I am not counting 
iltid much mors rewc&e perfect essay on the pleasures 
clearly sifted informaiku^ poetry which his colleagues in 
The character of ifaj 0 ie Gray’s Iiui Road, who liad long 
1920s still awaits rigto» W> anted it, printed on the eve of 
With devolution now i*3 s funeral by the edge of the 
possible approach towat^3&S£X Downs and from which the 
one might be the conuMnfcr^ S*! 6 ®* next day culled words 
or regional method. « 

Sfo%ffldc ar i5bL y rri^ iffohe^feaSd 

“ t0tal oclipse without bU 

of^nre-lVli n ^ui?il?n na ^^ o£ °? d il was in Moor- 

oil- n P eU ? in u ^wds Hospltai, just before Patrick 
/ra1nI!f V !nniii e n °J ^^i^vor-Ropor tackled his cutaracts 

Et * ci S„®i ,d P^^th only a stoically-borne local 

KS* of ^Jaesthedc, that C^il, assisted, as 

Wales, Plaid Cymiu was ri old Barium days, by Sonia 

In southern England, hyfwell, corrected his last proof. She 
social mui cultural atewirtbtly saw in her former editor 
liu vc survived the First \Namy of the incorruptible qualities 
largely unscathed, still rt the husband who had been his 
the ethos of tha “ connueriend since prep-school days. Both 
the vllladom that Charles 5/6 always inflexibly “true of 
man depicted in 1909. TWce u . And Cyril certainly upheld 
been nothing here to comtfwell’s 1947 declaration that “So 
the massive social iipheavilehl as I, remain alive and well I 
to transform the nation u»*U continue to feel strongly about 
1939. Britain in the 19201, ' 0ie 8t 7l®i to love the surface of 


loaves us with a scutteredifi . ot! B l » and 10 take in 

random impressions. It wsr“ ohJoots and scraps of useless 
of social tranquillity whickR™” 011 • ■ • » good prose is like 
the General Strike: an ,windowpane 


c^f ^ss^i^j^grss liFkMF' ^ 

,n, ° one 

chequered pattern than do the wise, Hrinsli art and arclii- 




present a more complex and f ; l » ■ ' . 

V^equered pattern than do the l , art a,,d arcl "- 

i 93t “s Jorrow, Merthyr. TydfiL the ^i.u , 111 the period are not dealt 

; : hunger, march ea Ortd Efie .hM : otsonia 

areas relate .more naturally ■tothe ■ fRZ * i M 

y® a ™ of National Government pqst- ' '® xa . ni Pl®>7 by ’itracinj . 

. 1931, than to the relatively quieter J " 1. ? dwaid Lu* 

ora of “ normalcy ” after 1922. Just from ihe humane, neo- 

■ 3li? ald Y I i n B 5 d MacDonald in the ■ ? e5,Rtl 

1920s claimed, in their ’■ different : cfr c dp* ui t!l ? pomp and 

' • , l ° I'ove restored British Sr£.£J? b laiporial-cere: . 




S 'y: ■' . y. of socml tranquillity which format 1011 . . 

?■/.? 'yVy the General Strike J an ,windowpane 

■::'<! ;y. -y patriotism in which padfs After he ha 
.liC.'t ! ! iro floorishail as never Wview, Cyril’i 

■rm.,'. :'v ' nnte of ninss unemp]cj*altii began | 

h'V-i which car mid house owiwere was a 


nine ot mass unerupiojvaiHi oegan its final dagringoiede. 
which car mid house owwMre was a hurriedly arranged 
came incrousiuRly widespf?’ swell trip to the Midi, with this 
spanned equally the w 06 W® failing heart, rather chan 
Cyril Cominliy and of A. J 1 ® shimmering poplars on the old 
J-nr Connolly’s Etonian Rationale 7, going sha-sha^ha ; and 
[It Q norlnri uuims.l flajikeath nearly kern- hk rendexvnnn 


If: • ; ;; 1 

. • ; . . B^ut/lndustHal collaboration : Were •i^n a °r U ^ rt F l ' efo, ' enco ' 80 ^ al 

. Voon 51 " .‘appropriate finale to SI sport-The apartheid 

: fn }**•-■- however - nsWfonrial "their ’ SLi-ihlS 11 ? " i v cricket 

i : -jButcome- . In.. other .ways, too, ,io complete with separate 

■yifg}. • . ; ■ Jorms of housB .'o worship, welfare PO^lllon, gates for tlie artisan pro- ’ 

1 ifatl''' educational prevision,- industrial md “Mr"' as a badge’ 

• i ' U i l t ,e £. al ^ cat l 0 ’ 1 ^popular 'enter- JI Spact ' -,? 0 * tbo P ub Hc-school * 

[> ® : : v sections^ of .■ f.mJL 3 sco»-ecnrd8, speaks 

‘ i SO^eW'-Jts^vas not such a -; ^ ie ^ mDSC unchal--. 

i’V. . i tiLwnich fo live— certainly }.? a 6od stranficauon that dlsfigui'ed ' ‘ 

' f Jl • - r f ?n!^ able tb 9n the misery that - „ ®, 1 s0 I f iety of tllG rime- With gaps. 

/ . , . ■ Mulcted so mafiv In . sucli^ds these, a studv/nf rtnitkii 


•; i .. 


■ a ■ w«f® ^ class war 06 on l ' \M 

• massive, confrontations of nki» y W.Js reason-" 

• .1919-21. ■ -Tho. Mdiid-Tiirnar talks ' a jil[ ,d f CU8S * d n cae juodern' pet 16 d" ’ In 

sbhii^. industrial collaboration ’ wars '• lmnju- l J t fti: l * farenco tb ® ; social ’ 'Bif 
- not an (niMniimtiii.t. c> ■ impact of mass snort . th*> j .. iw 


ifcl 


PIP 




— j, i».y uiiuiusi, » a _ z — — > 

social s lu vary us crushing “» “w very 

l In* past. What- total picture*®^ , p7' ha ck, 4n .Sg sapaq Where ha 

fn.m (li esc conffliS inu^d ^wap ^^ O^sseus 

is it un Illusion to postulfWP® ta 

plete picture ut all ? Wfli Brf 100 dearth will drift upon me 

tho 192ps rather a consul 00 * seaward, mild as air, mild as 

parallel worlds, each with t . jf 0 * hand, 

tradliions, loyalties and* ray weU-tended weariness of age. 


lr, mild as 
ur hand, 
ess of age. 


»• uuiiiuim, luyuillCS «»•? . " 

authority, worlds which cv^deed, if Walter Monehton’s 
°P‘y in tho occasional techwooded Folldngton Manor had 
agpris of total ivar? Do n*t turned out to Be riddled with 
mafainfl dissolution of t»y roL it was there that he had 
« ^MEK aJBttQr yardstick lymned. to breathe his last; after 
fea&lM WMH& L apparently iwdriii* he. hoped, the pattera of 
t * qp> '° ago yisteuca “in a long life Mke 
searcTilr^jethe’s. — a life' of reason iakjer- 

Tt fjk^. - -*i— M fa»an n a le It** amUmJaiwiI 


wrooiem. Anfl.h ho* » wuymca in cub rfliAvnn^ ~ ' i 

. . quires far • more mfonslve - and y c h«Pte« of the late Charles Mowot’s T" 1 ' " . ' 

lophistlcated 1 analysis from-- his- juarveljous Britain ' Between the PvPhllm 7t i 
.'tqrians- and -sociologists, ' . Wars, still a woi-k! of 'quite un- Tullip ZlfSlcr 

It. would be QsrrtnniUa » n rlvqlled perception and' auihm-iiv — ! 


’*hrmncK Kenshaw s graphic compilation 
cameras record of the>General Strike. . 


man 


adequately posSf 
acluquaiely answore 


. « wwi iv ui uime ufi" 

I rcap don Bqd authority, 
e^iecially in Its passages on social 


ius passages on social r~ 

ilopment. .. . -■* -- POROTIiy MARSHALL i 

! - i:- 1 ^ sb 'm iich n eeded J one '■wi M .titan the gaps. in - Lord Melbourne • ™»»wanu • almost • bored by his 

l *i- ’ V’ 1 ’ ft underpin the new studies Bransons t siibject-inntter, how-'- Introducrion hv a r « ~ T siiccesses and found .political 

life. 1: • t ' •' S r 1>pHtics ln the 1920s now fJ QI ' ,s tho ,^" 1 ‘ te d nature of the 17 3 m . w y . jS' P ' T? yi ® r d,stastefu I and undig- 

‘ iKl H; ri’ 1 ' presses or ■ , -JS : ^i 1 material p ? cd - fndeetl, the c? 3 # 1 WeidenfeId and Nicolsort. HiJ r lifM? 1S 1S > Indeed, the view 


di b'onal view that Melbourne 
i lacked ambition, tiiat he was a man 
nappier in the boudoir or -the iibr-' 
ary, who was thrust into public life 

r aga i inSt , hls wiUl was embar- 
rassed and almost bored by his 
successes and found political 

IfWH 




'fr 


r^lnrapl 
»?/■ Bri 


’ biotu-anM Sj t his pfivate J etr<?i-.s and 




sraSira "« 



mi--. : 111,113 ,nd av-ijtes 


itable disasters were tl 
. time averted. 

Nor does 'Dorothy Mu 
beyond the traditional pi 
Melbourne as “ gentle «4 
endlessly loyal . unt jrf 
Piiticiirly bearing tha] 
thriiM upon him by 
extravagant women. There 
h"Mth in this, but the tflfll 
niore complex and . more , 
H!? 1 .^.Protracted arld fl 
Lady * 

belUtled in this hoed: P ^ 
of ■ misspelling her na* 
r ( e. t iu, n,y ihe. warmth, idjM 
good, humour 
thy Marshall well dareHl 
also on ugly streak at hnw 
the seine fundamental fet* 
engage himself fully M 
relationship as was conW® 
so ^ vociferously by Carols 
and Caroline Nonon. fed 
relations as In political *■ 


Barciiinpetnes. — a me or reason wt-er- 
.Its reallpted at intervals by emotional 
Sons Stbursts, displacements, passions, 
3 k letaBw- ht youtfa thB We ot- reason 
TTii; Mm *n Jfodf tuffldenti after- 
of emotion, except 
. ^ becomes unborn-- 

: We *k . While I accompanied him 
n a househunting expedition one 
jpay, jm hod shown me the lovely 
re tCjtoiwr ^ . bedroom with its ideal 
^wjbad view_ from the downs to 


r-off Pevensey Btyl 

Back in Eastbourne be laboriously 
eased and shaved for g last- Sun- 

E lunch, of which be could 
himself to touch a plte : 
aly the very minimum of 
?k,N f poodered whether 
}. ^caeMj 0 ^ from the. 

ne the worst fears which 
y been aroused by his 
.and deportment, 
profession. I particularly. 
be Doctor’s^, Cyril had 
oe wntten, and it was one of the 
[^..fatuasles of our own friend- 
tft.iiiko the long-rUnnlnc make- 
UWe Espionage Epics, that we- 
rigd Play- olip? Own game of Dr 
toy ConnoUy and Dr^Mitty Forb- 


Connolly first and last 


rightly surmising that Cyril would 
at least not find him a bore and 
might even, as lie did, deem him 
“ interesting A generous old 
friend and multi-millionaire fan of 
Cyril (who had a considerable num- 
ber of both) gave carte blanche and 
blank cheques to “les hommes en 
blanc” of Harley Street, who sub- 
jected him to just about every test 
that medical science has devised. 

. At such examinations only the 
maximum number of Fails enables 
the patient to Pass on from their 
care. At one stage they sent him 
off like a shapeless parcel, his 
ropey heart temporarily patched, to 
King’s' College Hospital at Denmark 
Hill for a liver biopsy with all the 
trimmings end an umpteenth 
opinion from some grand Panjan- 
drum Of the Pancreas and District, 
I sat with him thdre one afternoon 
as he awaited the visit of a woman 
friend who had had to travel to 
Hoya for the reading of the will of 
some very rich kinswoman. At 
length she arrived. Without open- 
ing Ills eyes Cyril asked for tho 
news. “All left to Cancer Research, 
I’m afraid.” “ Oh dear ”, whispered 
Cyril with his best bear-it grin. 
“ nothing for poor old Liver then ? ” 

- They took him beck to Harley 
Street where he was cleared for 
Final Departure. The consultants 
looked et their watches rather than 
their diaries and shrugged their 
shoulders. ■ 

i They reckoned without the adapt- 
ability of Cyril the inveterate 
traveller to hu half-posh Outward 
Bound surroundings. “I’m northing 
but a zombie now ”, he murmured, 
adding, “but lucidly I rather like 
lying here thinking of the past” 
(though I doubt if he still fek that 
“ art Is memory : memory is re- 
enacted desire”). No zombie, how- 
ever, oould ever have shown such 
feverish brain, activity on his 
electro * enoephalpgmam. Deirdra 
Connolly read aloud to him } it was . 
to her ■ famiitar voice that*, his' 
Sastkaous radar ear ' wee best 
attuned. A recent vo3ume of tributes 
to Maurice Bowra was one of her 
choices. His undimmed discernment 
was greatly taken with NoSl 


By Alastair Forbes 

harts for his father-in-law Franco, 
were being made to force science's 
life-giving kisses on Cyril’s cyanosed 
hps. His doctors did not understand 
that imaginative rumination was his 
own sustaining dripfeed nor that his 
firmly shut eyes were perpetually 
trained on the closed-circuit video- 
tapes of a lifetime's thought and 
feeling. I forget who said on his 
deathbed, "A watched pot never 
bodls”; if Cyril hod not lost bis 
sense of time he would certainly 
have made some jokes about the 
number of deadlines he was missing. 
Besides, he had forecast his attitude 
a decade before in an imaginary 
interview with himself, which in- 
cluded the following exchange: 

“I regard it as my duty to ding 
to consciousness until tha last 
. possible moment.” 

"Dufy to yourself?” 

“ Duty, to my consdousness.” 

“As an artist?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“As an artist, forgive me, you 
don’t write much ? ” 

11 And I compose, paint, sculpt 
even less, but I am an artist all 
tbo same.” 

“What then Is art?” 

‘‘Art is tiie conscious apprehen- 
sion of the unconscious ecstasy 
of all created things. 1 ? 

' To this he had also added, “ Self- 
con8dousness f which begins with 
the awareness of death, may end 
with its elimination”. 

One day there entered the sick- 
room-cabln-compartment an estab- 
lished Inspector of -Literary Cus- 
toms and Excise, with PEN Club in- 
signia on his cap, to ask him if he 
.had anything to declare. This was 
Stephen Spender, who was able to 
report Cyril's judgment that, so far, 
dying was not a package trip he 
could recommend, “ quo la Mart ne 
valalt pas ]e dgtour” as a Michelin 
guide might put ib Spender stayed 
to take from Cyril’s livid but Hring 
features q touching death mask in 


illness closed, lmd asked him to 
take up the copy of Pound's poems 
and read to him aloud "Tho Tomb 
at Akr Caar” which he did and 
which he did again there and then 
for us In the captain less library, 
now drifting slowly towards 

Christie’s or Sotheby's shore, with 
no one “at the controls”: 

I am thy soul, Nlkoptls. I have 
watched 

These five millennia, and thy dead 
« j . e y es 

Moved not, nor ever answer my 
desire. , , , 

And his “ mauvals quart d’heure ” 
drugged on into almost a “ mauvals 
quart ci’enn£e ”, until one late Nov- 
ember noon the light in that extra- 
ordinary brain gave its last flicker 
and went out.' 

" Youth foels everywhere the 
presence of mortality but nover the 
reality or death” Is an insight of 
his at the age of twenty that Cyril 
Includes In one of those letters to 
Nofil Blakiston. “I haven’t felt it 
yet though I keep trying to and 
trying to understand tho actual 
moment of extinction, tho body in 
’articulo mortis’, but foil.” Ha 
returns to tho topic quite often and 
to his fear of “a last regret, regret 
can die”, and also to the question 
of separation which is H9 much a 
raging loneliness for parted friends 
or lovers as death Is for tha 
bereaved. 

Forty years on Cyril was writing : 
“I believe that communication with 
dead Writers becomes particularly 
Intense . when one is reading their 
notebooks or letters.” After spend- 
ing several weeks with these letters 
and following their thoughts and 
feelings through into the writings 
of his maturity, I can only partly 
agree. True, Connolly is “ very like 
to his writing; I couldn't help 
remarking how much the same thing 
It was to hoar or read him”, as 
Fanny Burney said of Johnson. But 
there are more and more things I 
want to ask him and he, the “ Socra- 


Aunan r s long study of his great “ 

friend and h«; djejeited -m admiring. , . On'another day there can 
evwi. adideeoiry ;eeaegreni^to*i& -SlaWs ton. the recipient and 


even. 1 «fcjk»t*y ;telagmn its 
author, whose chosen form W pub- 
lie response to thaj signal compli- 
ment would, had he lived to read It 
have greatly astonished him.. 

From far and wide there arrived 
in London women ,of very varied 
ages, character arid appearance who 
had been loved by and, who still 
loved this difficult and demanding 
but unique homme d femmes. “Tha 
presence of one of these Long-suf- 


hls Fashion, a hundred or so words 
of poetry chiselled from his old 
friend’s Roman head. 

.On' another day there came NoSI 
BJaWston. the recipient and editor 


tic elder" as Alan Pryce-Jon.es has 
aptly called him, is no longer on 
ctlL I miss him as I would miss 






w wauiuwj auji ijir wiirry xoro- 
hV swopping difficult cUfferen- 
k r diagnoses over the telephone. 




— — kv uryju « 

■ necessary to discard even 1 ! 
cherished of friends, then* 
• r lflc° Was - made avftli 1 
thoroughness. ... ’ " -1 

The , book : presents ^ 

■ vision, -of r-hfolbournw-'i^S 
from .the’ portrait* of tsm 
xrdpbers- As such Jt iS * ^ 
to recogniiioai,; but »#£ 

'.t'i -f •-,-■■■. j->-. ' ji.% 1 ' • Jr -. 


with Max Beer bolm^ shared 

SSenwinfected. *Sn, « Leave' % 
BdicJnes alone, my boy, they*re,for 
^patients .).:• , .. 

ptha?toe fq^ucjt^&tdulatito^ 
RP^*I ;C0mi^nded -Wqv itp . the 
gfr. general- praeptibnor mid rdlagv 
ftfeiad . of my - acquaintance. 


faring accomplices in our last act 
of -existence may help to ease us 
du« ofit ", Cyril had long ago writ- 
<tea. Perhaps each of his visitors in 
«w way hoped that hers would be 
the fond breast on which “the 
parting soul relies”, tiiongh it is 
on the hand and not tho breast^ It 
seems to me, that our souls and 
bodies, living or dying, most rely 
for toe thrill of comfort from 'in- 
stinctive babyhood reflexes, through 
trusting childhood to first and 
,5F. a and right through the 
cliff-hanging last reels to the End 
where the fights don’t go up. But. 
more likely these ladies all under, 
stood- that what Cyrir balled “ the 
dbvotion distilled ' after years from : 
all die Ftw^pwlve^kfods love ” 

' had become fused ip him and served 

person 

The shiny door of Cyril’s room 
witi> its No Visitors sign and his 
name on it now began to take on 
. the look.of a Hrqt-class single wagon- 

S lit sleeper.- One felt . that perhaps 
je word Connolly, would suddenly 
for and turn into cachpeamat y dt 
Srandea espragos mropeos ; certainly 
. within ho could be dreaming his way 
to hds “ favourite Island, Andalusia " 
and to. his favourite city, Granada, 
.via- . Jaed ". (“Tres tnorillaS me. 
enamoraa en Jaen. Axa, y FitinkL y 
Mfrifin”). The tiureai and - doewn , 
wondered how he Continued to sur- 
vive on so fittld nourlshfoont (foe 
tom Uan had long isfoce made his' 
-JffotPPearancO ■ .ifoer nearly: four 
decades* absence and md been suc- 
ceeded fo his.fortt by^R tortJof Cal- 

, ently resisting- in SfoetafcrpqchtilB 
alem aitd. forgsttihg ’that tnlghb en- 
iwp. too risk,ofvanqtAee biriW. "'Nb 1 


. looks still have foe marks that at 
Eton first made the pair Fellow 
Fauns as well as Dream Brothers, 
though aprds-mldi has now given. 
Way to crepuscule. Unlike CyriL he 
has encountered no obstacles to the 
contentment . of his unworldly life 
and none show on his charming' 
face. He i still lives in fop some 
Chelsea . house he has occupied 
since marriage ■ save for wartime 
evacuation to Clandon, die Surrey 
. home of Auberon Waugh’s aristo- , 
cratic in-laws. Of Us visit to. Cyril’a 
deathbed I only know What he most 
movingly ^told. Cyril's teenage, 
daughter Cresslda and myself on 
toe afternoon of die funeral as we 
three stood in Cyril’s library in 
- if 0 *?? ™ .largest bookcase, where 


Englbh-speaker i miss those weekly 
essays in appreciation of life and 
language unf thought, written with 
such apparent ease . but almost, 
always toe product of intenad 1 Intel- 
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suit — as Leavis himself once went 
four years long with a broken- 
backed Milton m ills (as do Con- 
nolly and Blakiston. by the way, for 
much of the time in the period of 
these letters). On the other hand, 
to judge from the correspondence 
columns of the TLS. N06I Annan 
has not made up any ground at 
all in tlie fog-filled rooms of Cam- 
bridge with the obsurd statement in 
nls preposterous posthumous notice 
of Connolly’s The Evening Colon- 
nade last June in die New York 
Review of Books , to the effect that 
Horizon was “an overrated little 
magazine for less important than 
the wartime Scrutiny”, 

The best one can cay about such 
a wiM aberration of Judgment is 
that it is better than John 
Corey* throw- the-s tin k-bomband- 
run-for-it polemic attack an toe Wsui 
Statesman against one of its most 
brilliant past contributors. As Ray- 
mond Mortimer protested, “to vent 
moral indignation is much more fun 
than to discuss toe quality of the 
writing ”, And Mr Mortimer was 
not toe only one to feel shocked 


that any student today should be 
taught by someone guilty of such 
casual Philistine criticisms, as wall 
as of toe misuse of the only French 
word he employed and of an even 
more grotesque belief that 
Samte-Beuve, Pascal, du Beliay. 
Chamfort, Chuang-Tse and toe 
Greek epigrammatists should be 
classified as “ exotic or obscure “ 
authors. Edmund Wilwn— who inci- 
dentally nover ceased to think Cyril 
V ° 1 15 most delightful wrltecn 
in England” — had too number of 
professors of tho C&ray kind. " They 
rarely know anything but English 
Lit , he said, whereas M I have tried 
to contribute a little to toe general 
cross-fertilization to make it possible 
for our literate public to appreciate 
and understand both on Anglo. 
American culture and tooso of tlie 
European countries in' relation to 
one another.” What do they know 
® f English literature who only- 
English know? 

The only person who has so far 
chosen- to praiso Professor Carey’s 
' contemptuous and contemptible 
contribution, in print at any rate. 
Is . Auberon Waugh, who has 
described it as “an excellent 
study”. Mi 1 Waugh announces that 
he is engaged on a book in which 
he is presumably to continue the 
scnoolboyish speculations about 
Cyril Connolly’s private life, par- 
ticularly its sexual aspects, that, 
have been forced on bored, private 
Bye readers for several .years ndw. 
He is of course as free to do so as 
anyone false la under law tbiSpeak 
in of the dgad. either truly or 
falsely. He might even’ moke his 
father and Cyril' too turn in their 

S aves wWr surprise try producing 
a flraj work of art 

Mr 'Waugh aims, he. says, to .pre- 
sent Connolly -as “one of the great 
comic- figures -of English Literary 
history”. To the extent that fra. was* 
at. his funniest^, one. of toe funniest' 
men ever -.(Georges '.Bernier writes 
in toe .ConnoUy memorial number 
of Adam “ Jo n'aii count a’aiUenrs 
quo deux autres pereormea ay ant la 
faculty . dp provoquer moq nUeribS 


as of toe misuse of the only French 
word he employed and of an even 
more grotesque belief that 


the disappearance of toe radio or 
toe television or a library. It is not 
only- the countless jokes that hardly 
seem worth tailing without Cyril to. 
tell them to or without, hearing him 
improve 1 upon them; .1- most miss; 
What • -Norn Blakiston' so well- 
describes as “toe generosity with 
which he handed out- the treasures 
of his teeming brain And Ilka 
almost every self-respecting literate' 


three stood in Cyril’s library in 
front of toe .largest bookcase, where 
Cyril used to stand " at foe controls 
... feeling like a captain dfl toe 
bridge NoKT described- how Cyril, 
his eyes as always throughout his 


lectual effort, 

What made them, what makes ' 
them, oqce collected within hard 
roven, lfeeratare rather than journ- 
alism, is to dr. insistence on being 
re-read for pleasure rather than for 
Su QSb, iU toaiply not true that 

toe stiidaota of today do not read 
Coimolly. . for both pleasure and 
P r ^ t| **} my. expfarfmice rat 

leant a iteeme in- a haystack would, 
be .eader to find. than a student; 
vriA a, dogeared. Leavie fct~|£ 
pocket — not even TAe Common Pur- ■ 
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officious . efforti, j foch ■ ns , those ■ of: 
the despised. VillayOrae and ids od« 
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comma Cyril ", one of wham turns the places he visited, from Tangier euse, never that of an affair. Even one which fully justifies Mr Blakis 
out to have been Jacques Prfivert to Fez to the slums of 
himself), lie was that. But Evelyn viewed from a canoe on tho 

Waugh's eldest son never knew him, lias written that this book " — ., ~,. r - , — ...... wo nn me i nm i 

absorbing fashion the was his love of Spain , 2 



m Tangier euse , never that of aa affair. Even one which fully justifies Mr Blakis- try ns topographical Inf 

of Oxford so, Antonia Fraser insists on ask- ton’s piety in printing them. They Although I only knew rn • • 1 * 

:ho canal”) ing: “What was the exact nature offer the first permanent portrait tiic second half of hUiuTf h O HU HfAfC O /A "1 1 VOl* 

^“actually of the friendship between Cyril of Connolly as Wimderfcind and chance to see on tiWsSt HC ST Lilli Cl O dllllUllICl 


Ills ' personality, which Africa. But not until iTfe 
he woven -together more letters did I understand? 

Mil llA fn - J .LI 


New Statesman for the . 
now fallen into the youngest 
richest of Old China Hands, a.. M 
Is to him. I would imagine that we’ tho postcards 
owo the latter's republication of T. S. complete with 
Matthews's jarring contribution to i" .‘“ urs8 

mrceBenr ^^nnoll^^umber^ 01 ^? Blakiston to publish his corves- nu o S 1 a u e?au 'u n U Mse p °lI f riend8 ' conception of happiness, 

S Iougb “‘' - — 


over the years- but were on he had formed TB*f« Michael Carver 
to alter much. I was so pleased passion. Tu his letters ff- 
read on the first postcard, “1 recited the coni, is that . L- 


Spectator, illustrations — and cxocct to escape f rom first , 0 last is the continuous L® r S!“.® n Mie IIT « postcaru, - i recited tile copies that" - - 

ngest and r ‘d'culo ? She Is lucky she has maturing of nit intelligence rarely am having a superb time . For fancy but evon coniposJ^nNETH MACKSEY j 

ds, and it not come across, as I just have, encountered lit a young under- while most neoola. <tmnk« lm-nnlv ; — H ea 1 


that, with blows like those with 
which Bismarck and Moltke had 
welded the German nation together, 
could restore the honour and in- 
tegrity of Prussia, the army and the 
German nation. 

Anybody wito was prepared to 
help in this patriotic task was to ba 


£ hi TI,f7^ 1,01 Illw «y a in Parody. ier3an 

l aui t say how lovoly Inzer General - — - - - - . . . 

In Spain iiRinu. .. . i*,! „ an A cxqc welcomed. In these views tie was 

tho sun rise over Mac donald an ° J a il BS - *4.95. warm iy encouraged by ids wife who 

(Jundurrnnin ... tho mn." " " “ ** wrote of Hitler, in the same year, 


frontier in the Ardennes, having 
covered fifty-six miles In diet day 
alone. A week later he was pro- 
moted to command a Panzer gr up pc 
of two corps with which, an a week 
of operations, he outflanked and 
surrounded die whole of the 
French army between Abbeville, 
where he was, and Switzerland. 


Edmund Wilson was also on mu . - 

staff, ho rose to be editor of Time, “ j 4 HI n k&i? 
and the first fanciful lines o£ his JjJjJ. ^duinrh i/nn S rm'* 

ft ? called* ii r "“““ '» 

™T&5} MnJ ' l A Memoir - in the ^5!.K? l Sr* " f 1924 ' C ^ U 
Spectator— arc in edit Timespeak; 


Another reason to commend this 


waste with shepherds ihhnafs what I need I That's what 1934: “His beautiful wayofspeak- 
thc wlntor suit and mutflt&nt to have 1 " These well-known lag, hia iron will, his energy and 
men SLnring from BW ds of Hitler, after witnessing a good words for tho Army .. .above 
•'ocks. . . . Wo climbedcleil demonstration organized by all his eyes and look send a special 
Bond pass ond dosccodejnz Guderian in 1934 of some of message to the heart. .. . I do not 
bleak liscorlnl, a mb experimental elements of what think we wll find a ^more 
Prlncctown gaol ami (hit later to be developed into the courageous and better leader, 
tou Oratory. izer division, form the leitmotiv Up to that year Guderian, who 


11 It has been said, or perhaps mui 
mured, of Cyril Connolly that nono 
of his friends liked him But Mr 
Matthew's jealous and misinformed 
jottings arc best dismissed as largely 
beneath criticism. , Time itself has 
marched oil, and did Cyril proud as 
"The Last Bookman ” in an excel- 
lent valedictory piece a year ugo. 

And what of Antonin Fraser, who 
alone of British critics feven 
Professor Carey admits that "the 


confirms this: 

I have lind quite a good time 
except for having contracted 
boredom in Consnmu’unpie, lone- 
liness in Athens, fever in Crete, 
n cure for them all in Delphi and 
now penury in the Cyclades, .so 
that ■ crawl slowly by steerage 
und third class. 

I do not find that dull. Third 
class in picSeeond World War 
days, us I well recall, was on hard- 
arsed wooden slats (the luggage 



This was the creative chemistry places “tripped off the tongue, be- harping on the neodv ral ded . a l ° o1 t!** 1 j — 

t work in most of these Jotters, ing Jiko Milton's lists as much poe* Tripoli in. Barbary, a^t sharp "Binary Wows, designed attempting to persuade the Jinny 


to -execute Hobart in Britain was facing In 


Jotters are enticingly evocative of r, ac ^ was the best place to kip), 

Vyril. w«s a fur from phlogmatlc 


SOME OF THE 
BEST FROM 
K.L.M 

Bliaffflcharyya, Benoyfosh — The 
Indian Buddhist Iconography 


Rovisad and Enlarged with 357 
Niualraiiona Reprinted January 
1968 with minor revisions 



Mafumder, R. C. — History of fire 
Freedom Movemenf In India 
Revised Edition. 

3 Vola. 1971-75 

frwdi&rMatcus f Jte*, 

Velopmentand ; iPoUtkalDkay 
in Bengal • ' 

lal Edition 1971. • \ ; 

Lai. P.— Ihe Mafiabharala— • 

Only oomplele and . unabridged 
a)oka-tc?*9loka Eng llah tilanslatlon 
of Vyasa’a Mehabharata. To be 
completed In 144 vols. Beautl- 
- fully -bound 90 vole, already pub- 
lished. 

Crawford, S. . Cromwell-^Evolu- 
tioh ;ot Hindu Ethical Ideals v 

;Thp hove|ty of- this book lies In , 

■ tha. Syslematld. manner in. wh toft 
Hmdu Elhlba la examined Whhlrt 

■ Jhe loial ma|rbt of history,, phllb- 
.’sophy,. religion and morale, let 

;EdUl0n"1874. > 

Sen; : A-.— Animal 
ancient Indian Art 

, 410.1972, llliisi; . 

LdngrRev. J.-^Inpubllshed 
Rekrjls ef ihe Governmehf 

’■ 1748-87 relailiifl lo social oontib 
: Uan 6( Bengal, Bihar and OriBsa, 
I 9 ??* , , 

•SlnHdr K. K.-Banflladesh Rtvo- 
hitfoli' for Lfteratloit. 1973* ■ 
le)js; , J.“-The 'Philosophy of 


itioHf$ ;• . In 


traveller. He finished his ten-day 
journey from Alliens to the Haute- 
Savoie (cost £7) and his Balllol 
father-figure “ Sligger ” Urquhart’s 
St Gervais chalet wirh “a glorious 
time coming here four hours In the 
5 now in a thunderstorm at 8,000 
feet f And knowing I would die of 
exno.sure if T did not get to the 
refuge before it got roo dark to 
find the path in the clouds— l got 
there Rt 8.00 ui night so ran it 
fairly Close ”, There follows a mar- 
vellously enthusiastic account of ull 
that hus most moved him in Greek 
and ByzaiiLme Art, with a beautiful 
description of Buschor, head of tho 
Gernniii School, “ die best thing in 
At liens. .« wonderful man, neeless, 
attrucuve, . frightfully brilliant, 
frightfully. industrious, Spnrtan and 
“ 'K/9 W'B'ltogAlto dut 

Back at Bsiliiol (iyrll appears with 
jomo reason , to spend much of the 
l L ' ot ? Ihe intellectual 
atlmultttlott and physical exertion of 
his # vacations. Ak he put It in a 
Housman. parody (and parody was 
J at , 'y|tich he was to remain' 
doys *\nd;on.e In 

hl ^ ry mu *t «Ut»W . 

l ter 4 r°' * uS 



tioned well ovei^ a doity4RF ort Politic®* pressures he au tJi 0 rides that armoured vehicles 
these letters. ' 1 > . mded -to exert In order to reverse we re not just a mechanized replace* 
It Is as if lie was ft verdict of Veraaillo*. Force und mantf*,*- cavalry and another source 
some private Ln.igi.e da tf* mhstwIPf^bbth ^ th -° 


on 


ids own, a reincarnation iKL tSfhlw? BpTd^hut needed f ' ie ' r OujBtu*oa. ■ . 


objectives. ■ but that the. 

ms and in- 
on tracks. 


love for Noel was in f™try across counti-y on tracks 

very kind) Jaufrd Riid^iri^nai ?rmv altli o?oh JSlved Protected by armour and controlled 
who also wrote in coupis SnESS’ bv £kt srtS W radio, opened up entirely new 
und whose vrincessc m a n? nt concepts of warfare, concopts of 

purloined L RoftMd)?§?' VorldWar of m of which' -Boncy" Fuller had been 
Tripoli too, Tarabulus el Cbm™ trnnm-tpn lw masses 9 of one of the principal pioneers and to 
could quote Indefi,,, SSSft 3l.Z£? U '°' * 

ftom hi* (lew v it attacking in meticulously co ®*® B conv - rtt , 

nned operations, deliberately con- The opponents of this concept had 


After such a long run of suc- 
cesses, the Soviet Union was to 
see Giulerlan's star shine first more 
brightly, then quickly be eclipsed, 
to be re-lit in the final stages in 
circumstances In which it could not 
hope to shine again. The trouble 
with the war in Russia was that at 
same stage mobility had to stop: 
one could not keop moving for 
ever. When the enemy had not col- 
lapsed, Moscow baa not been 
reached eud winter was fast 
approaching, to one as imbued with 
the concept o! mobility as Guderian, 
the answer must be to move back. 
But at this stage Hitler's support 
was withdrawn and transferred to 
Guderlan's old opponents who main- 
tained that Panzertruppe Should bo 
treated ill the same wdy. as other 
troops. All must stay where they 
were and hold the lino. The sword- 
like thrust to a single objective to 
disintegrate tho enemy's army was 
no longer tiic order of the day; but 
a dissipation of effort all over the 


front in pursuit of territory and so- 
called economic objectives. At the 
end of 1941 Guderian, unwilling to 
accept this, was dismissed and was 
not employed again until March 
1943 when, In the German army's 
desperate need to restore its tank 
strength to meet the coliapso of 
the eastern front, as well os that of 
North Africa, and the growing 
threat of an Anglo-American inva- 
sion of the west, ho was recalled 
as Inspektor-Gcnerol tier Panzer • 
truppe. 

This post gave him wide authority 
over the whole field of equipment, 
organization und training, the type 
of authority which Hobart had 
vainly recommended to Churchill 
should be given to a senior 
Armoured Corps officer in Britain 
after the disastrous tank battles In 
the Libyan desert in 1942. Gude- 
rian did much to transform tho 
Panzertruppe in 1943 and early 1944 
from a force based on upgunned 
and upaouourad Mark Ills and 
Mark Ivs to one relying principally 
on the Panther, supported by the 
Tiger, a formidable combination. 
But not even his energy and fire 
could prevail against the facts of 
life. 

Ills final role before the curtain 
fell on Hitler's Germany was as 
chicf-of-staff of the army after the 


failure of the July 20 attempt on 
Hitler’s life. His attitude to the 
conspirators had been equivocal. 
The order he issued to all officers 
on July 23 was little less than dis- 
graceful and made him appear 
either as a convinced and unrepen- 
tant Nazi or as a despicable sycoph- 
ant. Thereafter, however, ha played 
his tragic part in heroic fashion and 
was seen at his best, trying gallantly 
to save what ho could on the east- 
ern front and standing up to Hitler 
with a courage and resolution 
which, if it had ueoii shown by him- 
self and liis fellow generals at an 
earlier stage, might have changed 
the course os history. 

He, like them, was a product of 
his age and background, notably 
that of the German occupants of 
the eastern borderlands, seeing 
themselves with much the same 
civilizing mission and 6emi-foudal 
rights as British colonists of oilier 
lands had done — in Ireland, 
America, Africa and bay ond. To 
surrivo you had to be able to fight : 
to fight you had to have strict 
codes of conduct, which did not 
allow you to Question the cause for 
whloh you fought. Energy and 
will-power wore vital characteristics, 
and with these Heinz Guderian was 
exceptionally wall endowed. He 
wns clearly ns inspiring a lead or in 
battle as he wa s a trainer of men 
in peace — a soldier's soldier. The 
armies of today conform largely to 
tho pattern which he developed forty 
years ago. 


aclmirnf uni 
travel and nature, 


Malcolm Muggeridgc, wiated. Rolling thunder, perhaps, mixed motives : dislike of change: 
' ‘ ' listi no lightning strokes. vested interests,, including that of 


liked and who liad praised — -a— .. u .. 0 , . , 

hooks while lie was aUrfho Luftwaffe, under the availability of resources ; disbelief 
poolied him after his 4*achly Nazi leadership of Goer- that the mobility claimed could be 
Lstmiro (whore, horribik was then, In 1934, already on achieved, that such operations could 
Aubcron Waugh has since a way to being the first of the bo controlled and supplied, that they 
him as spokesman not fa Hitler needed: the Panzer- would brlng about the disintegra- 
England but for tho tin »e were to complete his tion of the eoetny (without which 
Europe) ns *' poor Ctcoury.' Thus was born the lovc- 
_U° w ,t say poor Cotarifa relationship between Hitler 
Coleridge ", wrote Charki Guderian, which Is one of the 
and Ltuub was right ", ty i main themes of Kenneth 

“ et us have iio niora;ksey’s valuable Guderian. A ,, , ... 

C onnolly . There is much (.balanced book, though marred ability to pereuade the army to 
Ue said and written about ka stilted, Journalistic style, it convert Itself to thedr pattern 
tor the time being ilieu* much to family papers made forced them to demand the forma- 
should hq udded to every hHable to him by Guderlan's tion -of a private army within die 
~ ,m their -own account, of' General-major Heinz-Guenther army, controlling, organizing, train- 
m i-» *ji 1 ■ envi! c,Ha; l« rlan i who has recently retired ing and evon commanding in the . 


the risk of being cut off and isolated 
would be too - great). 

Such opposition only made the 
exponents of armoured warfare 
pitch their claims higher. Their in- 


NoiU HUvkiston has, with «*n the German army. The other fT3d »U troops in the armoured 

‘home 1» the history of the foi-.inntioii9, whatever their function 


Cyril Connolly with his children in the garden of his Sussex home. 


«j «trtja elopmeut from scratch of the — tanks, ’ artillery, engineers, 
chosen to donate thc TSHnidable ~ “ ’ *“ * * » - - •' ■ * •’ 


t'onn oily’s 
mother. 


children 



Wherj. days - ni e : lo ng And Sunny . ■ 
i* bf. yoiitn is blown' .. ■ . ^ ; 


The flower 

Wd waste our parents’ money 
And tlnVc that Is our' own 


MlttON GRINDEA (editor) 1 

And in juv imffnished draft -Mf r / Adam International ReVlcw, - 
spnpet, he wrote of . : Nos 385-390. . 


, . of friends 

: *m! 5 SF?W! W& 2 SM**. 


Jwua TYilitu S.UJ 14 UDI tjix * uitutu am a C©lTV«rKl VVfl ' ^UIKiail 

weeks, France, Belgium ; end , , eoundi M experience * 
land In five, and inflicted huge but initially ic appear-c 
es of men, material and tern- ofily way in which arnu 


, German armoured for- infantry, signals and supply. Such 
ana Ions whlch_ conquered Poland in a derrwund was 1 fimdoiraetribaLly un- 

was w show j 

red to be the 

- . armoured forma- 

on Russia with equal speed. tlons could be developed and 
list as Hitler saw the Panzer- trained, shaking diems elves free of 
ips 1 as a tool with which to the traditional foot-slogging etti- 
.eve bis aims, eo Guderian saw t/uded oE the hierarchy In both 
jar as a tool with which to countries In which artillerymen 
jJJJJjeVe his— -and their aims after all were preponderant. 


CJoitholly. ,■ 

, L B V lt ’iri 0 r tWs .tiedicatisd' ... 

what did; these trifles /matter f (W ^ 


. not all tliat different. Guder- With the formation of the 
was a Prussian who hod been, Panzertruppe under General Lutz 
ing with the Freifcorps in Latvia in 1934, with Guderian as his chief. 


eft : the Allied demands which of-sitaff,' rapid progress was made. 

JJP. enforced the withdrawal from The first test was the invasion of 


O^oud ;,ho c'onkroom gg ' 


— • . . my.yodth 

F.ot three long. years which when,]; 

n -’ ' ■ ' would rogalne ■ . . , 

Had trouble with the ticket.. , . • .. Miron Grindea produced this special 




ii t wr urmaea 

glimpse his colleotlon of books (in- 
cluding Middleton Murry’s inscribed 



f.i 'l.'WIUHMU MIB **vu. lire 1IU9L LtKtt WW U1U 1UVH1UJI Ul 

states, the drastic reducr Austria In 1938. Thereafter suc- 
lutrcnnt a f the German army, and par- cesses came thick -end fdstj and 
" • an vriariy all that was most Prussian Gudedau's supireme moanenf was his 
| r . tM p:and' the national 'degradation arrival at Abbeville on the Channel 
los that ensued, a* he saw it, coast with ids nineteenth Panzer 
Guderian long to re- Corps on May 20, 1940, only teh 
m army in a form days after crossing lie Belgian 


- . _ . — — major surgery , * IV s I s one of the fighters t ! ous shifting of Juda-j. 

Cyril's closost Oxford relation- »» a London hospital*'. He^ Wanted, on the London scene." Mr Grlndoa's snome at Intrusion that A 
ship, perhaps tha ortly one with any t0 iK f proper memorial tribute own impi-essions of Connolly are as Hry necrophilia arouses B* 

rtMn. ml.. ... . . J tn Ills F. a./l f >l_ .1 .. . . viirirt ao an.. ~ t . 1 . 1 .. cAnna. la ..ll.j '11 bill ■ 


urce materials 


sonnet is called “ Thh Aw* 


,.Z W » W1MJ Wiiu W J Lit 4I|1 V . . i" "m . r i M —— LI4UULV I j , , - — — — wwiiiiwMJ QIC U 

seriously Active hoitipsexual- Side to fp bw Erlead Cyril OonneUy and the a* any of those he collects Sl - ' — — . . 

UkFSLJ'S 1 hwe J b , a 5? ^ th M«. hSfifflh - bBh L w . of °ne!s nm othfiM and suggest that he Thus the belongings of tb«lF FranClS Carsten ■ 

Eton contemporary BobbfQ-Longdm, 1 b ? diI ^ Itfe .were niuch less real to Mould take seriously Connollv's a s ? 

laf.Pr n nViif'h'PitpwaoiA^ M ..U 1 I _ X Illm Minn Hip nhlirra h r n rHuipa fn vwnlrn . ^ . 


^ Ch 'Wbctod. public- school ’JSfjj!" oMIgadon* of a man gjWpB to make a volume out of Almost reluctantlv the 

headmaster whom 2[eus struck doivn of letiers. There is something heroic, selected introductions to Adam rt " J -'— “ " uy n 
witii a single_stray Luftwaffe thun. quixodc 1,1 such a sentence as this: The be ,. flpf . . . . , , 


derbolt pne Blitznpdit on his own 


yet none of the ominous Inbora- aiid h by b frici?ds ' C JS« fl 2..! >y f Iend *' 
torv test, left m« w «Fh „ bitter Conno?* £ dflUm ^ 


On things they'd treaii 


J Haase : 


~ . . bids «Ti^RdCords Of German History ' 

For items that are. WDrlMHHu^ '''sappapdi HawM Bol dt. 


no-t only the central and provincial 
archives of the German Federal Re- 
public, but also those of the German 
Democratic Republic and Austria, 
and those of neighbouring countries 
In so far ae they contain materials 

on German; history, witii the^r 

Ol ‘ 


fashions blush, shorn d 


as'j libreriBs;' ahd' ch e fns^tptes 


LM LENZ : 


-—information that will be extremely 
helpEul to anyone working in the 


WJMdrt • lyiji j. s u-„j . _ ’ , , field of German histqry. We learn. 

Hnridrt.* ^ ,. eari ^s 1 ■ 55 sh0vlKi °«“.^mi8cript Sources for the History f or example, that the provincial 

■ ce iso ° ,n 

** ^ Bold *' Ssr.fe* 


revealed may be hidden there: 
Wilhelm Lena in his tiirh has com- 


Scotland 
field ol 
volume 
increasing 
I who 
Thesa 
volumes vHU 
dlf- 
rela- 
thh 
.coiv 
auspices. 

- ... i" • .. . “V. — .MWMIM. W 4 .-W- VWV.ftttB be— 

first volume - ■ Carl ' tween British dnd German historians 

the • director.., of-./ th® atld to e«coiirag8,rjB5earch in/flelds 
Lower Saxony; ligtfi of^ mutual interest. 


Cornell 
University 
Press 


Announcing 
a Major New Literary Project 


Edited by EDWIN W- MARRS, Jr. 


Presenting all available letters (rtearly 1200) written by Chartes and his aleter 
Mary~8lngly or together-thls definitive, .scrupulously edited work will total 

shoe will be ‘ 


'i ■ /; 


i - 


1796-1301 


The first volume -r- published Ip 1975 *— the bicentenary of Charles Lamb’s 
blrthi. It contains 102 letters written by Charles, many of them after Mary murdered 
their, mother. Among the redplehts Were - the poets Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth. The letters provide shrewd observations on his friends’ writing as 
well, as pn his own, vivid descriptions of life In London, find oomp'atalqnate but 
oaiidld remarks concernrrtg family and dcqualntanoea.: Notes to each letter 
place It In oonlext, quoting Where neoeasary from the correspondence L?mb Is 
answering.. . • i.. ■ ‘ : - ; ' 

Also lnoluded In Volume I are professor Marrs's extensive* Introduction to the 
entire oolleotlohi.a biography of the Lamb family, the publishing history of the 
letters, and an explanation of the principles Upon whloH his edition' Ta baaed.- 
«■- . . ■ • 552 pagea/£l5J25. 


" CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON ,, , 


six volumes when completed. The correspondence will be fully annotated, the 
volumes will be Illustrated, and the holographs Idiosyncrasies 'of the originals 
will be rendered typographically. 

Professor Marrs transcribes where possible from the originals or facsimiles. * 
He corrects textual errors found In .previous editions, and he pays particular 
attention to establishing precise dates for the correspondence. He Includes let-’ 
tors that were omitted from the last collection (published In 1935 and long put. of 
print), and hd has uncovered more than eighty letters never published before,! 

Generally agreed to rank among the finest In (he English language, these 
beautifully written letters are rloh In revelations about the extraordinary lives of 
the Lambs and oontaln an Inexhaustible Btore of information about the Romantlo 
era and Its major flgures-Wordswprth, Keats, and Coleridge. The publication of 
unexpurgated and authoritative texts ie.truly an Important literary event, 
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Scenes of Literary Life I Deadpan-handling 


I decline to write for the New Statesman 
Because once they sacked a friend of mine. 

J parted company with the Times Lit. long ago, 
Objected on principle to anonymous reviewing. 

Someone J know was badly used by the Listener 
So naturally [ gave up writing for them. 

As for Encounter, wa haven't yet forgotten 
The CIA scandal , have we ? So that's out. 

The Spectator dirf a dirty hatchet job 
On tt very decent fellow several years back. 

As for the Sundays, I wouldn’t want to be 
Seen in cold print with the scribblers they employ. 

Luckily there’s a small mag in India, irregular 
And it doesn't pay. I can always write for that. 


Had the Nazis read novels — 
so X maintains 

— And specifically X’s novel about the Nazis 
There would have been no Nazis, 


J see one crying in the wilderness 
(I happen to be strolling past the gates). 

The wilderness is not especially wild , 

The Urban Council has made straight its paths. 

The quarrel with himself makes poetry : 

He smites his bosom with a light reproach. 

No call to pity overmuch this voice. 

He is not itsed to better things, or worse. 

The wilderness has kept him off the streets. 

The wilderness was made for crying in. 

Were he a snake, his tail would fill his mouth. 
Ihs tongue fulfils n similar design. 

I see one cry in gin, the wilderness * . . 

(I do not hear • It might embarrass min). • 


Aaht went out : iiwas too solemn. 

And long, and carefully grammatical. 

In castle Doingyourthing, or Diaryhoea: 
Equally solemn, and. twice as long. 

But o.k.~it was carefully ungrammatical. 


This work contains an. excess of characters', most of lukani 
are neither g 6 od.nor bad enough to hold the attention, and 
the reader soon grows confused. Despite lashings of sex 
and vlolencc, there is iii^uf/tcient Variety of incident. ■ 

Organisation is poor, motivation not always convincing^ 
humour in short supply, and there are too many loose ends. ; ! 

FreiifcZy this sort or ” aociimeiitary ’’ ntfieerioi is hotter ' 

SiUtpd'.to televisual' treatment. 

Jn clarity of plotting, character differentiation and .■ • 

" atmosphere”, the. present booh is decidedly inferior to . 

the author's previous work, which sold well ih both cloth ■ 

and paner and furnished?' ideas ”, for several quite successful ' . 

films. Another, vntftancej.tb b« sure, of failurfc Co 

clear the second novel hurdle.- Apparently the publishers 

of The Bible have declined tfiisdisappointing sequel, and '■ '■ 

I recommend that yie.ftflow suit, • ' (Readet-’s repbrt) ; . • V 

What's that baok keel-upwards bt: Ihe library. ’■ 

\ With a tom jdcket iwd an air of desolation ? ■ 

' ty&e * httrndh very bqflto* 1 ' *- ’ V V • • 

■ But 


F.pl Wioed by rtStape Fun $rat en masse .' They sliall die 

filfca.pites thaij hhuO . been studied their deaths ; , . 


"Tlie Laud”, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (until February 15), 
is a selection, made by Bill Brandt, 
of landscape photographs. A white 
room, with classic prints by die 
Americans— Alfred Stleglitz, Ed- 
ward Weston, Ansel Adams and so 
on— leads the exhibition off. This 
room alone would justify the show. 
The images in the black room that 
follows would on the whole be as 
goad in a book, and as though to 
prove it Bill Brandt has made a 
selection of forty-eight plates — also 
called The Land — which has been 
published as “ die principal illus- 
trated record of the exfiibition ” 
(32pp. Gordon Fraser. £6, paper- 
back £2.75). Most of the plates in 
it tiro more Immediate, more phy- 
sically attractive, than die original 
prims, framed in discreet silver 
and under glass. But prints like 
those from Edward Weston’s nega- 
tives in the first room have attrac- 
tions not too far from those of. 
say, an Ingres pencil drawing: de- 
tail, surface qualities, gradations of 
grey which seotn beyond reproduc- 
tion. 

There are, of course, familiar 
landscapes and familiar images. 
Extremities of drought and cold 
show up die bones of the land ; die 
ordered curves of snow and sand, 
the natural contrast of Ice and 
rock, and the erosion of rock bv sea 
or wind make subjects/ So photo- 
graphers— whose art this exhibition 
shows to be one of simplification, 
of finding comprehensible forms in 
nature— search out naturally simpli- 
fied landscapes. (You need not even 
take the picture yourself: Bill 
Brandt has found images in the 
blanket coverage of air surveys — 
the picture of polar ice from the 
I air credited to the US Navy, for 
instance — which are as remarkable 


as many of the pictures taken for 
their beauty.) There is a limit to 
die number of simplified landscapes 
available, a limit even to the num- 
ber of simplifying circumstances of 
light and weather — dawn, dusk, and 
mist are natural monument-makers. 
Under the lens they do not liavo 
an infinite life : tne Californian 
coast will in the end provo to have 
supplied photographers with only a 
fraction of the distinct and memor- 
able images that tli? flat Dutch 
landscape gave painters} a land- 
scape photographer, like an ex- 
plorer, in some sense wins bv being 
there first. Which may explain the 
marvellous quality of the pictures 
taken by the geological surveys both 
in the United States and England at 
die turn of the century. 

It Is tempting to talk of cliches, 
but this limitation of subject-matter 
is probably inevitable, and part of 
the pleasure of the snow is seeing 
what has been done with the same 
perception of form by different 
photographers. Ploughed furrows. 


for instance, and terraced fields. 
Just as the whorls of Polynesian 
tattoos gave form by following or 
counterpointing the contours of the 
face, so furrows give form to the 
land. A low light or a low viewpoint 
shows up texture, a long lens 
closes die perspective and makes 
the curves whip faster. But that Is 
only the beginning. In this exhibi- 
tion furrows emphasize the desola- 
tion of a shack in a Texan field 
(Dorothea Lange), suggest the power 
of mechanized agriculture to feed 
millions (Margaret Bourke-Wliitc), 
and have undertones of arcadian 
pastoral (Mario Glacomelll). 

Photographers, always searching 
for images which seem charged with 
meaning, are now learning to play it 
more deadpan. The formal group 


in Front of the pinto camera! 
become nn uvnnt-gardc subject 
print which ut first glance is 1 
u negative so boring that you y 
have thought tho chemist « 
huvo had tho wit not to prig 
Is now quietly sending up the U 
investigation into the style oft 
the obstruct sculptor : a { 
oxamplo hero Is Hurry CallaG 
picture of flat desert with no do. 
no dunes, no pnlins, and three n 
not so close to the camera that] 
could think of thorn us giving 

If an Imago is unnionumti 
unsentimental, unshapely it let' 
as an uncontominatcd residue, 
fact of the landscape itself. it’s 
same kind of artless residue i 
you get in passport photogr* 
which people shudder at trim 2 
are their own and enjoy lotiki 
when they are not. 

The awful problem of coloutt 
one as one goes Into the sect, 
black, room. There aren't many (. . 
our pictures, but glowing pools 
chemical blue sides from tne u 
monster dye-vat which supplies m 
shadows and >, ’-trviJflflr n 'if** / 
wall look, at- a finance, i&ti 
tourist office, of a country fito 
for its -reputation as safest and: 
niest. Close to, one finds they i 
pictures by Gram Mudford of A 
tralia. He sees as well as most;t 
landscapes he is pliotograpldni i 
as remarkable and as full of k 
Much of that form, much of th 
quality, comes from colour. Butp 
haps because the colour is ere 
perhaps because so much of wlm 
affecting in photugrophs is dip 
dent ou transposition into black! 
white, one finds that there is : 
colour picture ns memorable mi 
of a dozen or so of tlie black-u 
white images. 


#*tewis ■ ' srs^tsrsm a sg -gs 

SBfcSW -W, h rVd * n £ fflSS,- ■"£ &*S®Si ^ tS 
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modern museum and classroom dis- 
play : tlie result Ja pedagogically 


Leims 


We liavo just recelved>fotflfl \ 
publishing bouse Nolit of Belgn 
an anthology of modern Enik 


and, together with D. G. Bridson these brilliant drawings are not D2ord> d Maobet Tlinv° P hi!tf» li 
mid others, has lent a good deal to caricature tliey are certainly, with MriSmSS?!’ i 1Cy .1 -- 
the exhibition. -The optftiM took their calculated distortions, close to JhanS! 

place pt a meeting of .« The Friends that form} tliore is no sympathy hovlng their W 

of the University 01 Sussex Lib- With tile victim’s souL all suFface. C & 

r&r y » a thriving town-and-gown The designers have failed to print 1 ?en^rl V m n « ud #i° j C< 7 ai , ld Bd K 
s0 Tn f ? r I wh,c \ bas plans for further the names of tha subjects; but this ijmai? *. takc j f 

exhibitions of writer-painters. . is a happy fault, since the visitor, If ri2!,ti2 a ^ us ,7W, fluc ^ 

There are first editions of most he thinks he knows who was who in Vofter d? tSh W h J s 

of Lewis’s huge output of .fiction. 1932, can spend a happy half-hour KlnazK EimS 
criticism and polemic, copies of twin* to Identify everyone 

Blast and The Enemy, and a great Eliot, ves ; Joyce, ves (on undoubted aTpiuS Lnrltin^a l ^Bi!!! r pS 
many excellent reproductions, but caricature that one, in half a dozen Th- ^ “v 0 ? an , d . Piter Ton 


half a dozen 


— " r HUVIVIICV. Oliu 

readors may find It takes a &.*•' 
utna to adjust to such exoiic-loob-' 
figures as VlUem Bailer Jb 
VoUer do la Iwer. Lori Li *: 
KlngzU Ejmis (he lfkas it hsrdt, 
SJ®" ,S ,C «_ relatively familiar ntf** 
as Filip Larkin and .Piter Pom/ 
poets of the tliirtlos are *. 


■inuij 6AC&MUIL ioui uuutuuua. DUl iuui mi iiuu a uuzen The .. — r. r . * 

no original paintings and very few lines); die young man in the dog* represented^ rlSlL 

drawings. , it is fcefore impos- co liar must be father D’Arcy, SJ ; iSEStiSS 

slble. on ihe evidence here, to make I»ok4 just the same : but Bull - Do}' l!2? ■ 

a revised estimate of Lewises ablll- which one is Naomi MitchisonV It but if c fon Me m 

ties in the plastic ww. The material Is . hard to separate an-history from . are i^cSiL 

Resented mine exhibition suggests nostalgia. . ' , > q a not pwfi^^ 


. ifiw.rety oh . old Posterity 
miss h\)n. ■ '.... • r. .. •• . 


that he was after oil an exponent 
of Hie Painted Word, whether orliiOt 
, ?.? . *** •“o * an exponent of the 
.. Written Inuige,;as in effect he pro- 
, blalmed himself to be, 1 That is, the 
: theories about m, the coritroversles, 
the -isms came first, and die paint- 
ings grew out of them. The theo- 
retical side of Lewis’s art is beaut!- 
ted in die exhibition,, 

Sussex fetturer '. (the remarks on 
Lewis t as- a. --writer • by Andrew 
■ , ; o£ S ^ re3e « adless well 

' Particularly' telling is the Juita- 
posltlon of Lewis’s eftrly palilngs 
wocks of , other painters to 1 
.which they , are , probably related : 
this gives the. impression that they 
are somewhat derivative, . from 
Picasso, Braque and even Duchamp. 
Whatever Lewis’s standing as an 
oriBirial genius . may be, his Import- 

RSilft art letters 

L* iC 15 olewlv brought 
put by the documentation and excel- 
lent presentation of this show. 

, h?Kh r ?Jfi f n ? «&Joinift : the exhi- 
bluofi Itself is a non-portable cata; 
|ogue; In fvhich die Words of author 
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more than one senso an "opaque 
wateicolom- the face Js so flat- 
tened into symbol that you could 
paint it on a Hog — a thought pre- 
sumably not far from Simpson’s 
mind. Joseph A. Smith’s water- 
colour and crayon Mao is plain 
wrong. Tlie attempt at intimacy 
lias distorted the proportions ana 
drawn attention to the warts. 
Chaliapin returns with a competent 
Go Ida Mclr, though the positioning 
of the Star of David behind her 
head gives her debatable affinities 
with tiie Statue of Liberty. One 
cannot tell whether an irony is in- 
tended or not— a rare dilemma in 
tho Time context. 

A big, pap Hirohito und a kind 
of electric siikscrecn rendering of 
Ho Chi Minh look highly confident 
in their frames, but must have 
printed out glibly. Annigoni's Wil- 
son and E-roara -must nave been 
difficult to print at ail, so exigu- 
ously do they manipulate their 
resources. A -horrible lack of reso- 
lution in the modelling, and sub- 
stance in the flesh, makes these 
quite the most annoying items in 
tho show; though Bernard Snfran’s 


Operation 
'Menace 1 


The Dakar Expedition and 
the Dudley North Affair 


Arthur J.Marder ■ 4 


Operation Menace was the code-name for 
the ill-fated Dakar expedition of 
September 1940, when an Anglo-Free 
French force, with dc Gaulle aboard, 
unsuccessfully attempted to detach tlie 
French in West Africa from their 
adherence to ihe Vichy Government. 

In this book Professor Mardcr presents a 
masterly case-study of how an operation 
is mounted and how it can go disastrously 
wrong. OfcrJtisa Menace is a classic, 
tragi-cotnic (lemonsi ration of tlie fog 
of war. Illustrated £7.50 


Epigrammata 

Graeca 


Edited by Sir Denys Page 


This book includes all epigrams ascribed 
to Greek authors from Archilochus to 
Mdcapcr, and In addition the two best of 


tho show : though Bernard Snfran’s ^ cpfgnminMlisu from the following 

pcrlo^PliiJodcniua .ntlGinagorfl.. The 


Time magazine cover portraits : Robert Lowell by Sidney Nolan ; ami King Feisal out-oSocu* arma'i-comes close by I of ,],e epigrams come' from the 

garishly invoking camera values, | Palatinate and^Planudcan mannscTipUi 
tlton claiming descent from Eng- 

rrt* lish court poru-alturo with its 

I JM A A *1 I 1 YU A *‘Anno 1959 Aetatis Suae 33” in- 

v/HCC II DO II dr A llliv scrlptipns. Louis Glanzman’s King 

^ ^ Hussein features very prominent 

The maaazlne Time like the brown precedence that would have pleased famous late photograph ; and 

fizz Coca-Cola Is ’a subject that the General, and also seems to though the expression caught there t ^ 1Q f*®.. ^. e finished cover 

outs tlie and-multinational-com* reflect current trends in political (and maintained by Vickrey) is “nn cannot tell how much moe 
Sine lobby in the^ niost fervent revaluation, though it was probabhr remarkable the painter’s exercise than novel they were. 

Feds-under-the-bed mood* but even no more than an Insurance officers hardly qualifies as portraiture. Cultural figures come off oddest 
thev will not find manv traces of a tribute to the astonishing popularity Peter Hurd’s President Johnson baa of all. Peter Hurd s Duke Ellington, 
world-deceivine monaaanda syndi- of Buffet, poster colours, flashy an exceptionally scrubby and provi- takes anti-style down to the level 
Mtefa the exhibitio°n P of Thn« cov«^ verticals and all, in the living-rooms . sional look about him. and his back- of the village Art and Vegetable 
art at^ the Ameriian^ Embassy. Gros- of the Western world. ground in the great outdoors sug- Show, while Artsy bash eft's facquea 


brilliant definition in the face, but 
out-of-focus arms — comes close by 

S arlshly invoking camera values, 
ion claiming descent from Eng- 
lish court porualturo with its 
•‘Anno 1959 Aetatis Suae 33” in- 
scriptions. Louis Glanzman’s King 
Hussein features very prominent 
elements of collage, though without 
the evidence of the finished cover 
one cannot fell how much moe 
than novel they were. 

Cultural figures come off oddest 


venor Square (until February 19). 


No conformity of style, evidently, psw 
is demanded by Time : the fat red M 


,ests an allotment. Kennedy, 
one could tell by an obllc 


Cousteau, perpetrated in one of 
those colours you only see in oily 

S uddles, is Tretcliikoff to die death, 
uile Andrews by John Kach is the 


by John Koch is the 

apex of the Polyfoto tradition : 
blown down, it would make a good- 
ID card snap. .William F. Buckley, 
though, has die benefit of a classic 
David Levine treatment; the spoilt, 
retreating upper lip revealing doc- 
trine-crushing teeth is especially 
good. The disdainful but anxious 
droop of the eyes reveals a school 
swot who has yet to groW up. 
Strangest of all is Sidney Nolan’s 
Robert Lowell; crayoncd-fn laurels, 
spectacles likewise graf filled on, the 
whole shape suggesting a blurred 
plaster cast that Is either dreadfully 
ashamed of Itself or sound Bslocp. 
A lot more quirkUiess of tills kind 
would have done the exhibition 
good, and probably lost Time a 
great many readers. To be fair, one 
or two of the most promising items 
were still on their way: Seal-fa’s 


tures by Gerald Scarfe. The period anything goes, and has gone. In- 8, et away. Boris Chaliapin’s Jacquo- 
from 1950 to May last year is in f] U ences in the exhibit range from ” ne Kennedy, an extremely fore- 
every sense covered, and the stan- Lichtenstein, Warhol and a host of Pf 0 *} 11 ® face threatened from be- 
dard of achievement, indeed of cpm- nameless commercial ad styles to by . , “f 1 J , (: Ve .v an f!^. weddmg- 

petence, is mighty vo liable. Tretcliikoff, Norman Rockwell, Hoi- rakish ilet of the n White House, 

— ... _ ....... bein. tiie l’olvfoto studios, and the comes in a traditional style pion- 


^”555? CTrJlKd ^e more conventional oils, there S wh^a ieso WJiiston 

tne eTabassy Kinaly AllQW6(l distinct frndltion of liisrii-izloss Churchill features the 8 U 1 H 8 

us to view its cohtenta. Newly |r od achrom i smd oub tles 9 nurmied schemer dominating close-up face 
arrived from Athens (and before f v d cireaM tScoa - S£iw» of these giving way to some bbjfecdve cor- 
that Cairo and Tel Aviv), the items ]tf u st.ators wS na ^ deadlines •’elative in the middle-rlistance (in 
lay unhung against the panelling " i V "‘S oi mi lwav must ave Churchill’s case a gnarled tree), 
and oue another. It was only by rolnuV ibotoeronifs ^or auid- These treatments, more obviously 

heaving Her. Majesty the Queen and not to menffon P i!is nlradon" than most > kee P *e demands of 

Abraliani Lincoln out of the way. Rn 5 L * 1,ot 10 me , , 011 roproduction in mind. 


for example, t 
Annigoni’s Hi 


that one could get at Least successful-— too familiar, 
larold Wilson, while perhaps — are tho presidents. Aaron 


roproduction in mind. 

Foreign leaders receive a notice. 


John F. Kennedy, oddly enough, Bohrod’s Theodoro Roosevelt is ably more emblenmtac treatment, 
nad his face turned to the wall, simply a trompe l’oeil pseudo- Vlckroy 8 Khrushchev, admittedly, 
Bernard Buffet’s Charles do collago of kitsch objects surround- is allowed his problems ; he Is vis- 
Gaulle, by contrast, was already ing a frayed picture of the bully 'bly regretting his peasant tendency 
alcovfld, 1ft and glassed-in down in face. Robert Vickrey’s Abraham to bang tables with footwear. But 
the lower concourse: an order of Lincoln just renders in tempera the Harvey Simpsons Brezhnev is in 


Beatles bad not yet arrived ; ueitlier 
hod an Item billed as M Harold Mac- 
millan . by Giro Tlie delay 
explains itself. 


Irving was shrewd, sardonic and 
withdrawn; it was an odd partner- 


^VnwtA.111* "file Irving cylinders (one of 

UUUMUUr which may not be authentic) are 

probably the earliest English voice 
The British. Institute of Recorded recordings excam, predating the 


The Irving cylinders (one of 
which may not be authentic) are 
probably the earliest English voice 


bund (29 Exhibition Road, London, well-known Tennyson ones. In his «n=T L "Jl 

W7) was .pqckea out on the even’ time, Irving’s style of delivery was g»JJ ^nai«an C | measures m me 

iig of January. 27 ;- U-theatrical Jen- judged highly fdiosyncr atic— nasal, Whitworth A^t Gallerv Manchester 


Treasure 

trove 


An exhibition of " Medieval and 
Early Renaissance Treasures in the 


pool ITniyersity. Books oS Hours 
form the most numerous class, and 
there are distinguished examples of 
French and Ncfnerlamdlsii work. 


»ng ot January-.27 ;- ^ theatrical Jen- -judged highly Idiosynci 
nifer Could have filfed hor ; diary staccato ana artificial. Laurence 
with the names, of those who turned Olivier modelled his Richard in 
tip to hear Richard B ebb intrbduc- on imitations of Irvin 


prindnii 11Um drawings. sculpture) 

jSSS j a ^iS!f I ?iL.TSil!5? 1 ho metalworV, and textiles, together 
^Trom ft taped comparison, he photographs of . buildinga, 

^-and, they^-got jt pretty vdl tfght. fiCU jpmre , and 1 woodwork Jn 


poor quality— Indeed everything did To' a*. 
SOtind as If it had . been recorded Vftty sb 
on 1 a busy railway station — and' bn the 


woodwork 


nor. could one^iopq to apprehend 
tne clamour (hastily corrected to 
glamour ”) of Henry. Irving. 

■ Sir , Jojin Gielgud presided 1 over 



fftther-9, 
r*»at the 


Among ' the drawings - is a leaf, 
hldterto unknown, of a pattern book 
of- the late fourteenth century, prob- 
ably Bohemian, The paintings are 
from Italian altarplaces of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Es- 

K eenly notable te a Crucifixion, 
ere attributed to Giovanni dl Paolo, 
from Roghdale Art Gallery. 

The ivories collected by Joseph 
Mhyer, tha manuscripts from Ctaofc 
hem’s Library, John Ryleud 3 library, 
aftd Stoneynurst, end tne mfttiu- 
scripts, drawings and sculpturo frwn 
Chataworth are known, but it will 
come as a revelation, even to those 
who live In the north-west, that Che 
Borough of Blackburn had eleven 
manuscripts ,to Iend (beqUest 'of 
. R. 1 E. Hart, 1946) J the Dejan . and 
Chapter of Liverpool five (beqtiest 
. oC Sir Freder^k Radcljffe,- 19&3) j 
Merseyside County : MiiSeume, Liver- 
pool thirteen ; (from tiie; Mayer pol- 


of the Greek Anthology, which have been 
rccollated from the apparatus critical. 

1$ Oxford Classical Texts 


The Origins of 
Ancrene Wisse 


E.J. Dobson 


Ancrene Wisse has long been regarded as 
the most important work of early Middle 
English prose, but tliere has bean much 


whom it was written. Tills book attempts 
a new examination of these problems. 

It is argued that the autlwr was a member 
of an order, one of the Augustlnian 
congrcgalious. and (bat the group of 
worts to which Ancrene Write belongs 
can have been written only In the 
Vlctorine abbey of Wigiu ore in northern 
Herefordshire between 1190 and 1225. 

The Journals and 
Letters of Fanny 
Burney (Madame 
P'Arblay) 

Edited by Joyce Hemlow 

Volume V. 

West Humble and 
Paris 1801 -1803 . 

Ill ustrated £17 • 

Volume VI. 

France 1 80 3-1812 

_ — - — -| — 

IUuatratcd£i3-5° 

Eight “ 

Contemporary 

Poets 

Calvin Bedient ■ , 

Hero now in a paperback edition Is llii? 
successful study of tho work of eight • 


successful study ot tno won: 01 eigne ; 
contemporary vEtri tish poettfr Charles ; „ 
Tomlbitoiv Philip Laridn. WyS. Gnbam^} - 
Donald Davie, Stevie Snuth, Thomas . ■ 
Kinsclla,R. S.Thomos, and Te^ Hughes. *. 
£ 1.30 Oxford Paperbacks . 

Japan: An , 
Economic Survey : . 

Andrea Boltho ' ' 

This book describes and discusses 
Japan's exceptional economic growth , 


bers most, even wl 
Infirm old lady; for 
ftfford to retire ( w 


afford to retire (“Vary few! 

. can?', said Sir John); He sai 
in a recital at.the Haytrittket, 


he was about seven, during which ' 
one of. her - impetuolri mOveihents ’ 
sent! a vase of floWftirs flying., Npt 
Mtat 'title bothered; her ; ehe .had a 


and examines (he factors which 
contributed to it. In conclusion lje looks -. 
; at the problems Japan is now faring and . 'j 


she laugh ed hystericaliy' ' of exceptional qu.i 


ricJude en Antlphonar : The exhibition h very skilfully 

1 quality with an Initial,', arrange^ ; and/ mounted, and , there 
Christ crowned .{With ■ . » an , excellent catalogue, . with forty 
mocked; Sttrtfrbted to a' biack-and-wb it e -and. /Our, ;' colour 


the qhaiwea that are likely to occur in the 
firture. /spapqr cpvcn A«-7j> 

of the World ■ - • • . 


Oxford ^ 
University Press 
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‘Scottish Painters’ 

Sir, — For the benefit of those 
readers for whom our book Scottish 
raintars : At Home and Abroad 
1700 to 1900 may be the first intro* 
ductlou to the subject, we feu] we 
should be allowed to point out that 
your reviewer, J. D. Macmillan 
(January 23), iu invoking the shade 
of Sir James Caw has allied himself 
with tho school of thought that 
would like to see Scottish art con* 


his native Scotland were the Runcl- 
mans 11 (page 27 4*r But we also 
suggested (page 269) that Scott's 
H Vasco da Gama" owed something 
to Michelangelo's " Last Judgment" 
and Griricault’s “ Raft of the 
Medusa". Your reviewer sees the 
"Vasco da Gama" as n “direct 
homage to Runclman ” ; we see it 
in a broader context. Fortunately 
our approach lias been welcomed by 
other reviewers of our book, both 
Scottish aiul English. 

The implication that we failed to 


fined in a tartan strait- jacket, see the identity of purpos j between 
which we dollberately set out to S i r ^Valter Scott and Wilkie is un- 


counteract. We lied hoped by clear- 
ing the ground and rc-scttlng Scot- 
tish painting in the broader context 
oF British and European art to pro- 
vide a fresh stand point from which 
lively discussions nil the “ Scoitlsli- 
n ess of Scottish art" could proceed. 
It is depressing, therefore, to find 
the clock turned buck instead, and 
tho sevonty-ycar-old arguments re- 
furbished In the puges of tho TLS, 
especially as Mr Macmillan, whom 
we believe has devoted his re- 
searches exclusively to Alexander 


Riiiichnan, takes a correspondingly ■ that our book needs to oe read as a 
myopic view and has nothing sign! fl- whole and is not as Mr Macmillan 


true. Apart from a specific refer- 
ence in the chapter on Wilkie (page 
171), your reviewer presumably 
skipped the section on Sir William 
Allan as a history painter where this 
Is in fact nindc even more explicit 
(pages 208-10). lfc apparently also 
missed the pages iu which we give 
sympathetic: consideration to the 
strong national feeling given voice 
by Burns and Scatr, that underlies 
the development of Scottish land- 
scape-painting In the nineteenth cen- 
tury (pages 224-2S) ; proof surely 
that our book needs to oe read as a 


— the implication that Bernanos's 
" inspired ability generally to make 
the wrong choice ” prompted him to 
desert Franco's side and to write 
Les Grands C imetiires sous la lime ; 
— the misleading affirmation that 
Aragon “ camo and then went" out 
of tho Communist Party. He i 9 still 
there ; 

—the mistaken notion chat "Bar- 
busse and Aragon were largely 
alone (7 ?) among converts bo com- 
munism”. They enjoyed the eom- 

a of Breton, Cdline, Dabu, 
, Gide. . . ; 

■—the reassuring belief that "at 
least In this country a trahison des 
clercs so extensive and so varied 
could hardly have been given the 
opportunity to develop". Perhaps 
Richard Cobb has never heard of 
T. S. Eliot, D. If. Lawrence and 
Wyndlinni Lewis, a trio as varied 
and ns lacking in literary merit as 
the French trio considered by Dr 
Field ? 

JEAN-LOUP BOURGET. 
(Un petit exaspdrd). 

7 Redcliffe Square, London SW10. 


Confidential Clerk 

Sir.— I have not seen Confronta- 
tion out to judge from the account 
given in your Commentary (Janu- 
ary 23), the picture drawn by firigld 
O'Donovan of T. S. Eliot’s work at 
Faber and Faber is a distorted one. 
To correct It, I refer your readers 
to the article on Eliot as a pub- 
lisher, contributed by his colleague 
F. V. Morley to the symposium 
edited by Richard March and 
Tambimuttu (London, 1948), where 
he says : “ Conscientious, scrupu- 
lous, careful, attentive: one or 
other of those uncommon epithets 
is needed to describe Eliot as 
publisher." As ta tho Criterion , I 
took aver the job of secretary from 
Brigld O'Donovan, and it is true 
that in those later years of its exis- 
tence the Impetus or its early period 
had slackened, and the times were 
, not propitious ; but it is quite un- 
true ■ to suggest that It was kept 
on " to please TSE and give him 
more work to- do ". As to proof- 


be delighted to see further work by • 
him or by other younger historians 
developing and substantiating these 
points. 

. G. E. AYLMER. 

Department of Hilary, University 
of York, Heslington, York Y01 
SOD. 


reading, it was always understood 
that this was the secretary’s job : 
why on earth should the editor have 


been expected to do it? 

^ „ , ANNE RIDLER. 

14 Stanley Road, Oxford. 


‘ The Soul of the 
White Ant’ 

Sir, — Lord Zuckorman is nn doubt 
correct in Ills assessment of Euftfue 
Marais (January 16) but his refer- 
encc to “ Marais’s idea that u termi- 
tary should be rognrdcd as u single 
composite animal" reminds inc of 
an experience in Rajasthan in 1952, 
when I was engaged In fieldwork on 
the dialects or tho Indian desert. 
In the principal dialect, Marwarl, 
I had recorded the name of the 
brown ant (fcirQ, but found that no 
term existed for the Individual 
white ant: there wns indoed u word 
udei (which, like kirl, has cognates 
in some other Inno-Arynn Jid- 
guages), but this referred to tho 
termitary as a whole. When \ 
manoeuvred native speakers into 


the position of having to refer to a 
single white ant, they were clearly 
embarrassed, and resorted to such 


cant to add. 

The question ho poses concerning 
the character of tho identity of Scot- 
tish -painters, that we ara told wo 
have foiled to ask, is never answered 
satisfactorily in the review. 
Although a claim is made that 
despite long periods away front 
home their art "remained distinct", 
virtually no consideration is given 
to style apart from Lhe obvious in- 
fluence of Wilkie on his successors, 
which is discussed fully by us in 
any case. A passing reference by 
your reviewer to the influence of 
Runclman on Raeburn is unfortu- 
nately not substantiated. 

Mr Macmillan's apostolic succes- 
sion of Scottish painters reads like 
a biblical genealogy, but by Iizs 
own admission makes it difficult to 
fit in some of the giants, thus omit- 
ting Gavin Hamilton, David Allan, 


suggests merely “a sum of indivi- 
dual biographies’’. 

DAVID and FIIANCINA IRWIN, 
Department of History of Art, 
University of Aberdeen, King's 
College, Old Aberdeen AB9 2UB. 


periphrases as ** a kirx of tide i — 

Karl Valentin SS a , d ?fe-. bot we ncver •** 


Raeburn, .• Dyce, and . the brothers impact of the First Worli 
.William Bell arid David Sebtf . Even, * .whole generation of 
Ramsay can only claim a connection writers and artiste j 
with the genealogy by courtesy of view of twentiei 


‘ Three French 
Writers’ 

Sir, — “ The dangers of intel- 
lectual Ism and the myopia of intel- 
lectual arrogance ” (Richard Cobb's 
review of Frank Field's Three 
French Writers and the Great War, 
TLS, Jnnuary 23) do not lend merely 
to the temptation of fascism and/or 
communism. They have "nasty" 
side-effects, such as: 

— a refusal to take into account the 
impact of the First World War on 
a, whole generation of European 


his aunt's godfather t 

Your reviewer commends Caw 
for preferring to Sweep the earlier 
eighteenth century under the carpet 
because the admirable cosmopolitan- 
ism of Stettuh.-born painters of the 
period : -is .inconvenient to an 
approach Which. wishes to see a 


— a view of twentieth-century 

French literature whereby Dorgelds 
end Galtier-Boissi&re aro seen as 
m<Jre important writers than 
Bemanos, Drieu La Rochelle and 
Barbusse ; 

— more specifically, a “whining, 
snivelling n . rejection of Bemanoa T a 
coLitriburioU both .to the novel and 


continually evolving and Identifiable to' polemical Utevatuc^j^- 
Scottish style. In giving these artists _= uerversion . of - Ionite wfrirli 

perKuve'^fe ™ 2?1 b rSm 

Sr- -sr 

** Hv 1 * 08Q ^ approach , enables [L'Horrime couvert de femmes I J 

Mr Macmillan to bo d octrlna ire , He had a mistress ", aud then “ Drieu 
states -that David- ScOtt^imist be 4s a complex ' character, full pf 
-a . Scottiflh. cmitext ’’ (our , doubt,, arid often capable of looking 
effi'V.T 0 W«iv.es, jwbta that 1 put of;hlmse|f and of escaping from 
Scott’s "only true predecassots.ln • his mirror-image ” j 


■ *! i.v 


Ifi 

S' 


H ThoT^agi-Comedy of Jean- Jacques Rousseau 

I ' • .written -ft ityfrlt'cif V. ;! J . 

- ' ™ ,d jY tiWonlc detachment as to Why Jean-Jabques Rousseau ■. . 

has^rtMt)or)l50d ( Ma i pt‘dfoittlcithlnkarand,even mor* . 
r M a Nodal of personal sanctity/ i V ■ 

. C h ftoofyFMencfe] Vnm: . : 

i 0rld oxtr ® or 5*f ly pjrjtor talhfng/ : ; 1 

.*■ •ntertalplng ttataurnan' . v . Jt It on eKCtif ant thttg that 1 

) v . Wr. Wtelnoa I wod-humbured irritation with Rws»*y should * 

John Weldhtmnlobsdrvor • . 

Hamish Hamilton S 


Katharine O’Shea 

Sir, — May I belatedly reply to 
one or rwo points raised by F. S, L. 
Lyons In his review (January 9 ) 0 f 
The Uncrowned Queen of IrelanTi 
Professor Lyons has a very high 
opinion of tho reading habits of this 
country if he considers that any 
Port or my biography of Katharine 
O Shea is aimed at an “ unsophisti- 
cated" genera] readership. Having 
thus decided, he proceeded to re- 
view the book ns If Its content and 
potential readership were, shall we 
say, more sophisticated ?— which 1 
found baffling. I would like to do- 
my “credulity" in regarding 
Mrs 0 Shea’s memoirs ns surpris-. 
ingly accurate in their Home Rule 
context, and my " blnndiiess ” in 
giumng Viscount Gladstone’s demo- 
lition or her claims. 

Balancing tho Katie O’Shea/W. E. 
Gladstone correspondence In the 
British Library against tho Home 
Rule narrative of her memoirs, I 
considered that the latter stood up 
surprisingly well. I still do. After 
Thirty Years was avowedly writton 
by Herbert Gladstone in refutation 
of the biased or untruthful state- 
ments which he considered had 
been published about bis Illustrious 
‘Other. Pm of his argument against 
Mrs O Shea was based on the nurt- ■ 
her of. times she claimed to have 
seen or "written to his father,, and 
he -printed an authoritative list of 

? 2 S‘» lette !T!l„ 5 nd tb e meetings from 
1882 to 1888. .He was inaccurate 
about the n umber of letters. I coun- 
ted then^ while I was doing- my re- 
search end there- afe more in the 
British Library than he stated, that 
Js excluding the O'Shea letters 
- John Morley retained after writing 
the official blqgraphy of Gladstone, 
which did riot resurface until 1970. 
T did pot therefore fregfec!.- Herbert 
Gladstone a demolition Work as ' ex- 
pbrdy ^performed,; and I thought 
Mrs O'Shea’s, claims might possibly 
be correct; 

. JOYCE MARLOW- 

Magnolia Cottage, East Lane, 
Be'dmond, Watforu WD5 OQG. 


Sir, — In respect to all women who 
do not share their husband’s pro- 
fessional lives, a correction should 
be made to Hans Keller’s otherwise 
m uch appreciated review of A Load 
of Rubbish (January 9) by the 
Munich comic and master of 
“absurd dialectics", Karl Valentin. 

Liesl Karlstadt, Valentin’s part- 
s tas e . was not ills tvife, as 
Mr Keller twice states. That role 
was filled by Glsela Roy ex, who 
had initially come to Valentin’s par- 
ental home as a servant girl. He 
married her in 1911, and for tho 
next forty years she patiently tend- 
ed to his needs, put up with his 
frequent depressions, nnd brought 
up their two daughters. Her only 
part in Valentin’s stago life was to 
make tho many costumes he woro 
on stage. 

_ , LISA APPIGNANEST. 

69 Whitehall Park, London N19. 


Thus In the mind of the Marwarl, 
as reflected in his language, the 


The Levellers 

Sir, — I do not wish tn grumble at 
Kevin Sharpe's generous review 
of my recent book, The Levellers in 
the English Revolution (January 
16), but I ought to correct one mis- 
understanding. It is not the’ caso 
■that-all the texts which I choso for 
this volume are .already available 
In • the collections which ho lists. 
Moreover,, in -the caso of much the 
longest, extract— the -second day's 
debate, at Putney— T went back to 
: William -Clarke’s original . manu- 
script thereby deporting from the 

4 refers ^ vor ® t0 8 harpe 

On the more substantial hlstdri. 
cnVpoints. he is more confident than 
I would be in identifying the pre- 
else economic consequences of the 
Civil War and the provincial centres 
of pro-Levelirir feqling. * But I shall 


From thl 6 Week' the price . off The 1 
Times Litprpry Supplement U 
going up to 18p. We: regret this 


Ralph Turner has suggested that the 
various changes may be due to 
taboo. One may agree with Lord 
Zuckermnti and S. H. Skaifc > that 
Marais's idea was scientifically 
"just nonsense ’’—but at .least it 
reflects the intuitions of involved 
naive observers. 

W. SIDNEY ALLEN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge CB2 
1TQ. 


Victorian Ghosts 

Sir, — In his review of Three 
Supernal will Novels of the Vic- 
torian Period (January 16), Michael 
Mason regrets that no one has writ- 
ten a history of tho -Victorian, ghost 
■tory. Ho will, I^hop^W-alfld to. 
know— and perhaps some of your 
other readers ns well — that jitllu' 


Briggs’s Night Visitors: The Rise 
atul Fall of the English Ghost Story, 
which we Iiopc to |uiliii.sh next yenr, 


increase, but inflation and rising 
costs have made it Inevitable. - 


includes n full survey of ninoieumh- 
contury ghost stories, though its full . 
spun is, of course, considerably ; 
wider. 

CHARLES MONTEim 
Fabar and Faber Ltd, 3 Queen ' : 
Squaro, London WC1N 3AU. ;• 


The Good Soldier 
Chonkin 

Sir, — Further (o Geoffrey Hos* |< ’r 
kmg’fl very interesting article on • 
.YMCA Press’s publication of- The' 

Life and Extraordinary Adventures ~- 
of Prlvot* Ivan . Chonkin by Vladi- 
mir Votatfvlch (January 23), I am • 
pleased to ■ay' thqc an English 
teansl&moh by^RiriiaM Lourle lias- ^ 
been cammisaloneti jt&tiRThy ou^ > mlk 

• selves, and Farrar, Steai2r. *nd . 

• woux^Inc, • and 'ia already well - 


Research i Unit on Social Retetioris; 
F- L- OAaaTKN's books 1 include' The 
ftke of' Fascism, 4967 and Revolt 
gw, til : Central Europe 1918-1919, 

Sm Michael Carver 
is Chief of .the Defence Staff. 
Joyce 'Cntck' Is a Lecturer in Ger- 
man at University College London. 
Rmjr Davm’s most recent book is 
Rise of. thy Atlantia - Economies. • 
Oi A. W. Diucb Is the author of The 
Ancient Romansr how they lived 
and; worked: 1974. ; 

G. ;R. Elton's recent books, iriclude 


Among this week’s contributors 


formed TiESa 1973. r ' “ 

* 1,7 ?l TE ^ ls ^ a ,. L ^ urBI ' in History 
^ B pfe k ^ 1!ege > Ldndon. : 

;F JWk Francis was Director 
Md Prinripai . Librarian,: 1 British 
Mi/seum* 19SMBM;.. « “ 


, Michael Grant’s recent books in- 
i elude The Jews in the Roman 
World ,- 1973 and The Army of the 
Caesars,. 1974. 

: Ralph Harper is the author of The' 
World of the Thriller, * 1969. 

PkTBR Hebblethwaitb's The Run- 
away Church' was published last 
year. 

Pbter Levi’s collections of poems 
fnejude Ruined AbbAys, 19G8 and 

1968^°* f ° r the Q Uem of Bab V Jon ' 
Hugh.Lloyd-Jones is Regius Profes- 
Cbtiord ^ ree “ at Unlversit y of 

Kenneiti 0. Morgan’s Keir Hardie 
was published Jast year. 

Bric Partridge’s books include 
^ j jH wri 3P: - a . mon 8 Words, 1961 
ph* 1963 ^ nt ^ e ^ rt °f hexicogra- 




'iWh * 1 - RpcbClf* . ■ books ' include 
Kanbr and Patidar, 1972 and Mind, 
Body and Wealth, 1974. 

Edward Said is a Follow at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. Stanford. His 
books - include Beginnings : Inten- 
tion and Method, 1975 and Orienta- 
lism, a Polemic and Counter-Propo * 
sal which will be published later 
this year. 

Elisabeth Stopp’s books include S* 
Francis de Sales: A Testimony W 
St Chantal, 1967. 

Arthur Terry is the author ti 
Catalan Literature, 1972 and Antf 
nlo Mac he do : Campos de Castillo* 
i973. 

H. A. Williams’s books include Tri# 
Resurrection, 1972, and Poverty,:' 
Chastity aiid Obedience, 197S. 

Philip Ziegler's recent books 1°*' 
dude King William IV, 1972 arid 
Omdurman, 1973. 
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At the Front 


The American record 


By Jasper Ridley 

pniLLIP KNIGIITLEY ; 
The First Casualty 
465pp. Andrd Deutsch. 


EifL 1 !!*?" !S Mr Kuiglitloy's bonk is cnieriaiii- 

r Ridley peraiing. Altluuigh ' lie has read By Frank Francis 

widely, and gives full _ references 

- • x " ~ | or his statements, ho often quotes older habiiuds uf iho Reading clipped from old printed cata- eg, the original handwritten or 

IIGIITLEY : |r on l secondary sources when tne jj oom 0 j t j lc u r it isli Museum will logues; although the differences stamped location symbols, being 

DBualtv firsthand .sources arp avaimoie. vecft ^ t hc long set of Migni’s fur personal names in Western painted out with llght-rcsisvaat 

a n.iiopii renc TfcL iu!f AnMtSnth Patrologia which occupied the nations are comparatively minor, paint. After proofreading and final 

r6 Deutsch. £ 5 . 9 h. from The Times in the niHeieeutn p resses t0 |i lc enst 0 f the entrance they offer problems in cases of approval tho photograph is sent to 

■ m i ■ — — u .1 U r X, tecvul St nf V Tht> to the North Library. Should they common names, where an entry Wisbech for plate-making, printing 

inn io aa niH □« nmvs- J !" 5 J.T*riVinn fine, now seek to consult these volumes, under a surname with initials may and stitching. The volumes are 


pamphlets 


•m l-hw, “f d s r o¥Z ffs IS S y .h. SSEin 
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army on the campaign— appettrcci in 
1837 when tho Morning Post sent 
Charles Lewis Gruneisen to report 
the Spanish civil war between the 
Carlists and the Isabellnoa. The 
Times had a war correspondent with 
the French army at the aiego of 
Rome in 1849. But Phillip Knightley 
begins the story In 1854 when Wil- 
liam Howard Russell went to ‘the 


olicy towards the United States. Tho National Union Catalogue 


8 Gruneisen to report Ft did not weed revelations about 1 began, quite informally, in lSfil invfi'e” variety ° of ,U RouTces to "'ensure 
civil war between the the Bulgarian atrocities, in British with .an exchange arrangement be- c t idSUfii cation o f authors 
tbe Labellno.. The newspapers, to por,uoUo tl.« I twee, , the Llbr.„ of Congre.. .ltd Sd 


r — ISS-lf'WSr £ 2 S 5 ? 3 

,, llV libraries moy onttr Lok. 

Lder aftdst. .other thoo outhoto. ,o ^roXc. 5 fo 

The editors naturally employ a finished article oil time. All these 
rge variety of routccs to ensure l ia ^ been experienced and happily 
met identification of authors, overcome by Mansell in the publl- 


war correspondent and the power of 
the press; 

Mr Knightley believes that Rus- 
sell’s successors have not followed 


jogues contained aoouc a minion j-- ------ -- r r; prescience that the process was 

from an and a quarter entries. In tlio words "JgK, “1 °,£™_ likely to he increasingly .used. Men- 


2 LOCKOUV11 j VIS Lines ms ~ 11 hniiu nv uiIipfa 4ha» or. V orloiJ» n . rniuuuHi uihiwiu *11 a«ro|ia, 

a war corresDOndent scope of the WPA, set it well oil . wnere there are variations t0 naiuo but a few from Mai 

Spanish Civil < War by tlie way to tiie impressive store- m the choice of entry, especially ns SflM in Print 2974. 

it w« mo« important house of bibliographical inform®- ‘ha editors have no opportunity of “ ' , , \ 

It. was. more \ npurcmic ] t ^as now become. It can, seeing the catalogue — - • rru " 


ops A ire, 
Mansell 


iportunlty 
as a wht 


Tho IVatioual Union Cotalogup- 


son, in 1917: "The first casualty though the publication of such Rockefeller Jr, brought about a ™ ® Bibliography, Shakespeare Blbtl* 

when war comes is ' teuth ", and information will injure the war considerable expansion of the emst- ™ety of graphy. Sale Catalogues of Eminent 

maintains that, with a few honour- effort and cost the lives of soldiers. Jng record, and, with many addi- “ Lse“ of mrii Persons, Catalogue of Books from 

able exceptions, war correspondents When Clnudo Cockburn Justifies his tlonal entries made under the SXsorwhoS^hwa SS Parochial Libraries in Shropshire, 

have foiled in their duty to tell altitude os ‘a war correspondent scope of the WPA, set it well on P QQ , s 01 where there are variations t0 u^iuo but u few from Mautsll 

their readers what was really liap- during the SpaaSh CIWI War bv the %»y to the impressive store- m the choice of entry, especially ns Sflts in Print 2974. 

pemng. They Invented lying stories saying tiiat it was more important house of bibliographical informs- ' thfl . editors Iiave^ no opportunity of 

about atrocities alleged to have todefeat Fascism than to teu news- tion it has now become. It can, peeing the catalogue as a whole Tho National Union Catalogue-- 

been committed by the Germans m paper readers the • truth Mr without fear of contradiction, be before the sections ate dispatched Pre 1956 Imprints . remforcas the 

the Flrsti World War aud by tlio Knightley Comments that this’ made ’ described in the words I used in *o printer. Discrepancies and , view expressed at the time' of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, end sup- Cockburn unfit to be i war cor- The Times in 1957, of the ‘ then Inaccuracies, together with newly publication of the BM catalogue of 

pressed the news about the reel respondent He is narticularlv projected photo-offset edition .of reported older imprints, will be in- 1960-66 tiiat perfectionist hesitancy 

atrocities committed by the Amerl- impatient with the British and the British Museum Catalogue, as eluded in a supplement which may oil the part of librarians (to use a 

cans In Korea m 1950 and in Viet- American war correspondents in the largest catalogue ever pub- Itself occupy a number of volumes. phrase of Richard H. Shoemaker) 

nam twenty years later- He does 1940 w i . 0 .wrote ahout the hrnverv lished. „ , ' . may, ■ In certain Cases,' nood to be 

not realize tiiat this development Jho wn ^bv British at DunklrZ t . . . . . Having been -^edited” in the disregarded in the .interest of 

was almost inevitable, and fails to Kn Jurina the Blit? wftUu? men- .Lest more is expected of the Library of Congress, the cards are users. •. 

I’bM wliich” 1 ■mX’lt' D te}: n for “C 0 " 1 " 8 thlt'M wom BlJ MM " " u 0 ^ ff “"^^ S “h«Sd ,, be Se £ P “ M^eH ' fflSLSS » f Pt>bU.llfn A the 

Russell to write as ho did about f* covvflrdico * tlefeotl8m Hlld Ioot ' made clear that it da not a register preparation Workshop In London In hod 

ths Crimean War. Russell’s at tides !n «* . .- ul of all library material in tlie batches of 19,000 por week. Here & ^ S If 

appeared at a time when public It doos not even occur to him to. libraries of tlie United States. It they are subjected to a series of ^/ 0 i^ n <Sot 

nnfnlnn in 'Ri-itnin uine ilnmamliii 0 ask whfllhor thev were iustified In rlnAs - «f»r iiw-InrlA ninniisr.r{nt«~ nnamiltuin /»lhn >4 . .. the slnole_ C0py_ Of It that. OJUS tad 


J.. J- _ niMHUllDjr WIUUUOIIL9 luni Hiu niauo 

88 i a ’ flup i Cockburn unfit to be a war cor- 

1 0Ut *. th a r f B . 1 respondent. He is particularly 

zSSA-i! 5s=as a? sub&.'i 

a JS.tr* S’tes 


appeared at a time when public It dooi not even occur to him to. libraries of the United States. It they or© subjected to a series of i 

opinion in Britain was demanding ask whether they were justified in does \not include manuscripts— operations designed -to produce ,„ a :,„3.?i 
that Palmerston should replace colourhig their j reports in order to these are given In me National acceptable copy for the offset S ft ™n Minrn uate 


that Palmerston 
Aberdeen as pri 
. welcomed any .ne' 


‘ston should replace colourhig their j reports pi order to tliese fire given In the National acceptable copiT f or tiie^ offset rmiH hn 

1 prime minister, and help Britain defeat Hitler. He Union Catalogue of Manuscript presses of Balding and Mbnsoll at Q « m khi^in irt nr lSSlS-tM 

? «.??* «Wch could b. .dralts .|i.t m*j British mldier. Collections ; . m.tarlil. . ta non- Abseil. ThJ cetir ar B fim 


i #1 . hipuu .nvnitnviti egg siMmLtwr 

nJJeU. j Tliere were uoderatandable niisglv- 


information 


Russell did, which revealed 
secrets to toe enemy, > 


" .1 J i.o iXZ alphabets, is not fully standardized; the alphabet and a running number Vomniled and tHh edmolailtv 

ft". “ SK Anally sound recordings, motion lor afl entries under tiiat letter; Sf ^ eXna reouhed %Te wK ' 

militai-y pictures and film strips, publl- the ‘location symbol© fee tiie ‘ & ^“RlSiSSS ^ YS 

^ refenl^lura^lSsTSS rlchwhq cations in Braille, American mas- Ubrari »««5oldirig copies of : the hook Union Catalogue Would.. 

rm som their children to ^Anierlca and these s unl ess publish^ as In nutomatoC^w auc 


LIBRARIANS! 

W eiden f e 1 d . p 
Nicoldon : wish : to . i 
announce that therti 1 
are current libel pro* 
ceedinga In respect of 
their book ^You Oply ■. 
Live Once" by lvar 
Bryce in which an 
undertaking has been ■ - 1 
given by . them hot 
furthe^j to . publish'! 
the book ufttil trial of 
this action, , ' and' to. 
wlthdr such 
copies as have been 
■ ■ 4la^|buMU --ig 

The - ■ cdfoporatiotirr ■ -jof-v -! I 

all , libraHans/'.ls.:;' ,ref:. : .;’ *1 

quested hjr. ehsu^hg ■ 

«»ui»ch«^towlt»>. 


sent their chlldr 
who spent the i 
of tiie air-raid' 
Dorchester, and 
of Dunkirk and I 


s.cripe.. ’ truth ‘ bdeath©, ' 
.Casualty -in: war bn 


«on when a 1 commend 
theeriemyfihoVf tHfltijt 


of hia iinpfendirig ptt 


Tfe ftyeelBdiieit - oiiAdifSrfi 


on -‘the' those report only. certain materials. ensures a. saving ki hulk' of about ‘mat. Mansells undertook to pay mi .. 
o fim A n il • .■ -WS dik'd— an Important Consider*-, costs of publication - arid to make 

St ricoa- i tttb t*vt .ttwterW of tijm where over 600 volumes are fiirids available to finance the cosf 

fecelved dafftloghe Into the finished jwo-\ concerned- The <*c the WiL - of the edicofiel work at the Library 
id place jjhfo 9 yidexaotiog .. Hams on Mark 6 Abetfector, fa the . of Congress. In March ,19,67* the, 

. «ash. The ri^Jy ^vork hag- direct descendant 6f : the . edmeria- first bateh of copy was sent off - 

hy WlUtotmoa : fer tile London. . ; > 


i uqder ms direction 


Museum 


drawn until fiirthter ‘ ;^a wfi^rSi the d(ahioa?S .praotiMs U 

;• •'-infrtlm, ;, ‘tiis-'iU-WaSer' Thompaott -gwoptejUit- If 8 1,^ i'f g>» atattyafflzed; f»eu^tted| ; fy 

i ■■ •:!/ • vvi; r : 

. ^ i-* ' — - - - -- — ^ — — — l^l^_ — L — ,A — *■ 


m Libr the' 

8ue jpA° ’■ 

mechaotqai,. 

eompOtteJifS 1 


,'Cetmany 


fng^Oni, jjixfy-two Jn Wris^ : 


• [AX'- 

ri-’v" 
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The years of the legions 


By Michael Grant 


stantiol pare in starting that remark- 
able process of " recovery " is much 
disputed, and Professor Braucr, di$- 


soldiers— plus, perhaps, legionary Gallienus, then, welded troops 
cavalry, mounted Arab bowmen, from these areas into his new mobile 
and the Moorish troops who threw unit. But he also managed to take 


appoint ingly though perhaps wisely, javelins adroitly from horseback, time off to be the friend and patron 

refuses to lake a firm line about He later stationed tins corps at of Plotinus, whose name alone la a 

this, concluding merely that "the Milan, from which It could be guarantee that this was a period not 


Professor Brauer himself sees: 

The legions lived in permanent 
camps, strategically placed but 
widely separated. Not enough 
men could be assembled rapidly 
at any one spot on a frontier. Ana 
while one point was being 
defended an enemy could break 


sees: (roughly Yugoslavia!, or to the Professor Brauer also writes well 

lermaueut whole Illyrian customs area includ* about the remarkable religious acti- 
aced but ing the more northerly Danubian rides of the age, though he ought to 


ot enough provinces. Professor Brauer is right haVe said more about important 
led rapidly to record the fine quality of the Jewish developments. It id on art 
on tier. And Dalmatian horsemen, but nls book and architecture, however, that he 


through at some other point, rulers from the Danubian region to of the third century contribute sig- 
whose garrison hnd porheps been the survival of the empire during nificantly to our knowledge of it, 
withdrawn to help defend the this precarious epoch. After oil, since he has displayed some 
Hist point. one of these emperors, Trajan us arresting coin-portraits. But 

About 258. Gallienus tried to Decius. celebrated on his coins not the superb' sculptural portraits. 

nmnllnrn frt Male cihrifjnn lur nnlir iko r M ni.. n i- 1 «a TIT..—! - t _ . 



GEORGE C. BRAUER, Jr this, concluding merely that ,f the Milan, from which it could be guarantee mat tins was a period nor 

Tk« a« pmnArnre empire was a little better for liis rushed to whatever danger spot only of collapse but ot startling 

The Age of the Sridloi Emperors i iav in g been its chief ”, Certainly, needed it most. achievement : and Professor Braucr 

imperial iiomo au no BrCBt improvement was notice- The term "Illyrian”, much used gives a brief but effective descrip- 

288pp. Park Ridge, New Jersey: able in Gallienus's own time, but the by modern writers, is somewhat tion of Plotinus* teaching— of which 
Noyes Press. $15. long-term results of his major mill* ambiguous, since it can refer either most of the world’s educational 

— ■■■■■■■!■ tary reform were for-reaching, as j ust to the province oF Illyricum systems unfortunately steer clear. 

Professor Brauer himsolE sees: (roughly Yugoslavia!, or to the " " ~ 

George C. Brauer, in his introduc- The legions lived in permanent whole Illyrian customs area includ* 

non to Too Age of the Soldier am- camps, strategically placed but ing the more northerly Danubian 

peiors, offers two reasons why lie, a widely separated. Not enough provinces. Professor Brauer is right 

professor of English (at the Umver- men could be assembled rapidly to record the fine quality of the 

sity of South Carolina), became in* at any one spot on a frontier. And Dalmatian horsemen, but nls book 

tercstcd in tho ancient past. One- while one point was being might well have laid more emphasis 
reason was the kind of defended an enemy could break on the contribution of soldiers and 

literature ho teaches— that of through at some other point, rulers from the Danubian region to 

the eighteenth century when, whose garrison hnd porheps been the survival of the empire during 

as ho rightly says, the influence of withdrawn to help defend the this precarious epoch. After all, 

classical writings, Roman even more Hist point. ono of these emperors, Trajanus 

than Greek, was so enormous. That About 258. Gallienus tried to Decius, celebrated on his coins not 
is a particularly timely point to ameliorate this situation hy creat- only “ the Genius of the Illyrian 

make when tho i bicentenary at the jug a mobile cavuJry corps, made Army" but “Happy Dacia" and 

launching of Gibbons D eel we anti up of Dalmntians — brave Illyrian "the Pannonias" (lower Illyricum) 

Fall is upon us.- Professor Brauer a fighters whose Roman patriotism — from which he himself, like other 

second mcentive For studying the was stronger than that of most rulers of the time, originated, 

classical past was his enthusiasm ’ ^ . 

("if not obsession") for collecting ^ ^ M 

ISS52SF SS Seedtime and harvest 

sgEsssa ^oAw'im. 

the same) proliferated. For a large y 1/1 Ut® i?^L writer l* wh,ch ar 2 1 nl8 ° ,n ‘ 

proportion of what wo know about SS eluded, are far more useful. 

most of these personages is derived « n wniVBI , . Tim first group includes the 

from the heads and slogans on the *' 1 festuca, a wooden rammer used for 

coinage their brief reigns punctually Farm Equipment of tho Roman agricultural work aud road-making : 

provided. Indeed, the literary World. we are told Caesar’s pile-drivers for 

record is so sparse that numismatics 257nn Cambridge Unlversftv Press « 1 n P tb® bridge over the Rhine 

conies into its own as a source of £12^»0 ® ^ ' will nova been of similar shape, 

information more than ever before. ' but of massive size” (but could he 


wuiiuutiHii uui uuk iug uuufk »»ivo n&kittkwi«LUi wj uu nutv; • Ul«k uu 

might well have laid more emphasis leaves most to be desired. He would 
on the contribution of soldiers and not, presumably, deny that the arts 


Maximinus, 

Trebonianus 


ameliorate this situation hy creat- only ‘'the Genius of the Illyrian for example— of Maximinus, 

ing a i mobile envuliy corps, made Army" but .“Happy Dacia” and Philip, Decius, Trebonianus 

up of Dalmntians— brave Illyrian "the Pannonias” (lower Illyricum) Gallos Gellienus deserved more 

fighters whose Roman patriotism -from which he himself, like other careful auction It is 

was strongor than that of most rulers of the time, originated. interesting to note' the neroonalities 


interesting to note the personalities 


Seedtime and harvest 


and others ; some of them are little three measuring instruments : the 
,} udlcro “»* . Comments by g roma, the ten-foot measuring-rod 
j* writers, which are also In* and a testing Instrument used in 


eluded, Bre far more useful. 


trench-di; 


known 


And even when wo do have 


w n hiiiitd i , 1110 first group includes the cicorua, literally stork ”, which is 

k. u. win re festuca, a wooden rammer used for redrawn in figure • 9 to corre- 

Farrn Equipment of tho Roman agricultural work aud road-making: B Pond more closely with the text 

World. we are told Caesar’s pile-drivers for Q " Columella. One may only com* 

257nn Oambridue Unlversitv Press building die bridge over the Rhine raent that other surveying instru- 

£12*3o ® ^ ' will hove been of similar shape, moms too were or may have been 

* ' but of massive size” (but could he ^ed, such as die plumb-line (In 

• 1 11 not have used standard ones ?). At Cato), set-square, ruler, compasses, 

n llfL _ i. .11 1 t l.i. nnv mfn tTlie flimnemi* dial* friln knrA fltr.. AnnfllAT flllPuAirACB* u,MnL 


any modern stu 
ought to havo b 


studv° Greek and Roman Life series. Farm gglted to the task of ramming ” ? 

i beaun with Equipment of the Roman World Is figure 4 makes it clear that the 


purposes too. The word portico can 
mean not only a surveyor's pole but 


i '“K ZSTZ pounder ffXSSS o f "colon, 

from w a “ s , Lsc - s ps ■ w cl ‘ 15 denved ,ro,n 

■ narrative flows J t *5* wa * er ' dtis), and the author adfs that It 1s Introduction to 

well, and is to be recommended to raising devices • Part 2 covers, more- natural to connect it with the in tho discussion . of 1 culleus, tlte 

those who want a clear picture of gWfpiiMnt made of hard and soft J5kV and pole tS T oloulh i Staof, an^xSsed m a leather 

“a «* « sara* .ssufc ** liquids fyvss si 

nunbor of. discussions subject by j of earchenware, stone^ metal, two unriaht s nears with- a third put- .on. t' cart), fetid in the con- 
Sf t t»S!»!f l K WlloIe, Pr ° fea fO r 4 discuMos across die top.^Hta^dds, "The use du^lpg .chapter on the economy. 

expected of a P i i i tho term^ emtherttu**' gelding? Carpentry tools, farm walls, huts, (a 


“MMjBwi, , ua cne wnoie, Professor «**««=»• v uiscussea across the ton. He adds "The use 

as -SsS&?&RS6S 

« «s d )^'duoi %To^i ■ “iT 

wore capable of influanclna tho basic. .attitudes. Appendixes deal J mu^..M_ We compared 


not aU of the individual emperors V and the 'persistence^ 

wore capable , of influencing the i tatud ff 1 « ApPmidixei deal 

appolllng trends, of the timos, some- £L ma if° e t_ 0 ^ °U V * , ofl 

of them showed this capacity to q trees, shrubs and plants as 

truly .remarkable degree.- afeurces ofraw matorials, the latter 

‘ " ‘ Malcolm - Bonhington. * There 

a were Claudius «re indexes mkad 7a! select bibllo 

)thicus Atirellan and Prpbus. It v graphy 


container for liquids (It* could bo 
put- .on, fe; ?art), fetid In the .con-- 
ducjlng chapter -on the economy. 
Carpentry tools, farm walls, huts (» 
tnosoiq.frem Bl Allyfc, Tuw^ has 
ohe looking . lli^o a teepee), slaves’ 
.'clothing, and beddino^any of these 
XTUgb^ nave boBiv included, but none 
flras ^egdusiyfe! .to; farms,. , . ’ 

i*»*« Xhfel fllustrferions are good .bufc 


which these extremely talented 
sculptors found in, or attributed S 
these successive Caesars, presm 
ably, In some or most cases, with 
the tacit or explicit approval of 
themselves or at least their sd- 
risers. 

Which of these men, the portrait* 
invito us to enquire, were “good 1 ' 
or "bad” emperors? Professor 
Brauer calls Philip the Arabian i 
“good" emperor, but later Is not 
nearly so sure, and decides that the 
transient ruler Tacitus (ad 2754) 
"hnd mnnagod u very creditable 
reign ”. But by wlmt standards 
should wc judgo this goodness and 
badness? About most cmperori 
the army and the sonate judged 
divergently. But whnt was at stake 
was nothing less than the empire's 
survival, and the " good ” emperors, 
It must be concluded, wore those 
whose military skill nnd political 
and personal toughness were guffl. 
ciont to help to bring this about, 
That they did so is all the more sur- 
prising In view of Home's Incessant, 
chaotic, failures to secure a peace- 
ful imperial succession, a flaw which 
many of today’s national govern, 
ments . are all- too faithfi* 
repeating. 


The Sllchester water-pump (page 
47) is not plate 7c : see now G. C, 
Boon, Silchester ; The RonUB^Lfiye 
of Calleva (1974), pager bSvjvT 
On page 48, jfa gtrgiUus, » 
.wooden, poltao -round which a well 
rope was tsWeted. is figure 17 not 
' 14. On page 172 we nre told that 
there are two milking scones on 
extant mosaics, but then four are 
mentioned ; of those the first is said 
to be illustrated in pla.be lib, 
whereas this is actually on extract 
from tho second, the Constantinople 
mosaic. Tho fuller's establishment 
mentioned on page 18S is indeed 
shown in Daremberg-Saglio sv 
“ fullonica ”, cf Helen H. Tanzer, 
The Common People of Pompeii 
(1939), figure 2, and my own The 
Ancient Romans: how they lived- 
and worked (1975), pago 103i 
fullonica, however, is not a woman 
but a fuller's shop, and the three 

fat 

• The scholarly world will b^ln. 
debted to Professor White for tide 
book : editors, lexicographers, 

archaeologists and historians of 
agriculture will all need to dip into 
it. By Its nature it is more of s 
reference bo6k titan anytliing. Buti 
embodying fes it docs years of ro- 


n-.Li ' i ■ — -T r'.-i VUSMU4UO v-w /usvAya ■ «uu . n ogauiifc muiiu 

Gotbicus. Aurellan and Prebus, It 'graphy 

Wwr whlrf..m.ihid 4. much 
ilin\ K-.rJfS!!??®?® |K® ■'.« Ihhis cofnpanion volume, lruport- 

fFJSSJ ■ nnt passages fcori , ancient authors 


fessor Braudr demonstrates to the 
felthouflb 'touch of ;the . evidence 
BtilHragme«tiiry. -it is riona tha l 


beotil h' wW . - X n .rerigioriL Latin 

... 


There is a good description .of need CoTFBttlon-du-^.fevY^Elacea. 


Under the influence 


By Colin'Maclcod 


.torlen, and Uio writer's enthusiasm 
for Mg subject permdstes every 
i-pege, 


literary 
' ninth 

ue to 


u fhriiS* where, appropriate combines mow ROB*N.i. 8CH1 , VNK t 

fbau jmo , Latin word, and , which The Homeric Scholia Sod the 
rideifco Is investigates extant reoresentatiOn* ^ 


backgro 



.divergences 


. . c to ■ fall ^pieces T(o5. remain condltiw than , 

h .pieces) for evbr, battered % - i® ofefina the. vsssg they refer to. 


i neensWve W thoughtful 
J ? rt adso hn- 
. _ ShCds light on his eettihg 
n tite culture orhls own ume. As 


presuppositiou about Homer'' 'which 
;-bas become, in EnglUh-opeaMr 
least, ilnponul|5^5n» ' 
• Milman Parry showed he was 
“tf he was • Waking 

artist. JTJifet is, of course, Perfectly 
compatible with his belnaiarr^orsi 
i poet :ti»0 point qboutSl 
= he w**' « great? 


Thlr faipllu that lire are severely The Homeric scholia, the marginal 2“^ jjk M ^5 warmly welcomed 

- It is, then,, a puy that It should lx 


This in t 


many of. their' 


wmv 


marred 


recurrent fault : Pro 


H ■~Bii i ill'Mi i.rvr- ■■LL[*JI) /l i*a \ v.vM-i'l.; SaW-V't a Wft w jf : 


s 'much to most - phiWI 


the conceptual framework of ancient 
rhetoric and criticism . mgy be 

arort we have sometiiing tfe 
* - . . , fr Otn it. And Profeswr 

5 oho- Schlunk _himsel( avoids an error of 


be' rendered " pesaions * 
.or' eHagdnion , (page 


pfego 136) 
salons’* not 


-Mb wr 



ifon, (page 14) 
(of style), .jnot 

. X tnadk 94) 


a cpmSrn 

wnetner oreaiics and mqnner^or 

. llfthehin 
trim ° f 


than’ a 


ntqns 

coinpOtitlve”: and-’? """ 
does-, not nlean " or ’* but 
apositiblo anewer M a ; pra 
It” U also; at ' least misleading, 
s rifdf in anotiier sens 
page 53)». since this word ini,- 
f <«n'd Separate 
lanatiqn of a pas^ge. it does; pot 
“to ■ ftirdier meaning in it. In. 
aces, on pages 31 4nd 90, he 


Wei in.- 


that : Homqr is by comparison prints. J; 
tlve. I cannot, however, forbear: to » 
mention .. one lapse. . Profssior f 
Schlunk seems , to - suppose, with ft ® ' t - 
iniilad XVI 4 
Patroclus it killed largely owing w L 
Apollo s intervention, the poet. i» ' 
“hojring a, "curious part^al^& ,, fof r * - 
the Greeks. Nothing could pe- fim . i . 


"V mm S' “^“1 «VU| 

ana Hector, when: We rime com 
are the victims of malevi ‘ 
deities; and this is to strew 
cruelty rf, their deaths and ro—- 1|yl 
ua that t^e conquering as jnucb-W t 
thfe conquered hero is Jess tbs ‘ S : ., 
"*dsj Arid 1 In general, tile-idea titst.-E." 
jmer war * “phiihelleiie" tig |.? 


.riiore merit of tiii hdpk'’ 

radicated. In-, drawing- Hotm 


Homer. Revisited 


FEBRUARY 6 1976 TLS: 


The divine impulse 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


K. S. SlIAFFER : 

“ Kubla Khan" and the Fall of 
Jerusalem 

The Mythological School in Biblical 
Criticism and Secular Literature 
1779-1880 

361pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£8.80. 


"This book proposes, in effect, a 


chapters oF her lcmncd and intelli- 
gent book nre concerned, more or 
less, with Coleridge ; tho fourth con- 
tains an admirublc study of Hbl- 


deriin’s great poem “ Potmos ’ \ the 
fifth is concerned with Browning’s 
"A Death in the Desert" and the 


new method of literaiy criticism, or, 
at any rate, a mutation of existing 
practice among English-speaking 


critics." These are the words which 
the author of " Kubla Khan ” and 
the Pall of Jerusalem begins her 
introduction. “The intention”, she 
continues, "is to explore the possi- 
bilities of a literary criticism which 
can absorb and bring to bear on 
literature the work of other dlscip* 
Jiipes” Invoking Lukfics and Sartre 
as well as Lucian .Goldnlann and 
(with certain t^ervauoiiia) Roland 
Barthes, E. S. Shaffer oreads for the 
recognition of the critic’s duty to 
consider the whole ndlicu of a work 
of art. She applies this prlnclplo by 
examining the effect on chosen 
writers of the higher criticism of 


tho Bible as it developed In Ger- 
many during the second hBlf of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Tho first four 


sixth with George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda. 

Through the radical Fellow of 
Jesus, William Friend. Coleridge 
came into contact as on undergradu- 
ate with the U nitarian group 
centring upon Joseph Priestley 
whose members were the first Eng- 
lishmen to become alive to tite 
importance of the new critical 
movement. He profited from the 
close acquaintance with German 
literature and criticism of Thomas 
Beddoes and his friends in Bristol : 
and Dr Shaffer shows that well 
before his visit to Germany in 1798- 
99 he had studied the Latin com- 
mentary on the Book of Revelation 
of the Gttttlngen theologian. Jobarat 
Gottfried Eichhorn. Eichhorn had 
attended the seminars of Christian 
Gottlob Heyne, the great scholar to 
Whom rightly belongs much of the 
credit for the institution of the 
seminar and the development of 
modern methods in classical scholar- 
ship which was for long assigned 
cn bloc to Friedrich August Wolf. 
Heyne was a notable pioneer in the 
critical study of mythology, the 
first to regard myths as "phlloso- 
phonios about the cosmos". 

From liis twentieth year Coleridge 



go a-begging 


meditated die writing of an epic 
poem on the destruction of Jeru- 
salem hy the Romans in ad 7U, a 
plan that seems to have been dearer 
to his heart tliun any of the other 
numerous projects which he never 
realized. Dr Shaffer cogently argues 
that in forming this plan Coleridge 
was actuated by the wish to contri- 
bute to the creation of a new 
Christian apologetic, based on lire 
acceptance of the findings of the 
higher criticism and on the frank 
recognition tit at the foundation 
legend of Christianity was a myth 
like other myths and. like them, 
one with a symbolic value. Together 
with historical matter derived for 
the most part from Josephus, Cole- 
ridge planned to make abundant 
use of the Book of Revelation, which 
in Eichhovn’s opinion presented an 
imaginative picture of the capture 
and destruction of the city. The 
Apocalypse was popular with the 
poets of the time, eager for relief 
from the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, and often influenced 
their depictions of visionary experi- 
ence. Many of them gave their 
work an oriental colouring, not 
vague and indeterminate ' but 
detailed and specific, and several 
described a primitive paradise or 
Eden, for exaniple, Klops to ck in his 
Mcsiias and Salomon Gcssner in 
Dor Tod Admits. 

With great ingenuity Dr Shaffer 
detects similar elements in n poom 
Coleridge actually did write, * Kubla 
Khan". Deprecating the "jocose 
antinuarionism " with which 
J. Livingston Lowes explained the 
composition of the poem in terms of 
on associative theory of sub- 
conscious composition, she rejects 
not only that theory but the account 
of the poem’s sources that accom- 
pauies ft Here she is in harmony 
with the view of the late Humphry 
House, who wrote that " were it not 


Cdl off ns sou n ns tlie threat from 
revolutionary Franco nuidc the pub- 
lic wary of whnt were considered 
radical opinions. Not till (he 182Hs 
did interest revive, among the 

Noetics at Oriel. Dr Shaffc-r men- 
tions the translation of Niebuhr’s 
history of Rome by Connon Tliirl- 
wali and Julius Hare, tlie two 
volumes of whicb appeared in 1828 
and T832 (more details are given 
by A. Momlgllann in liis article 
11 G. C. Lewis, Niebuhr a la Criiica 
del Fonti ", in Coniributo alia 

Storia ilegh Sliffii Classici 1955). 

George Eliot’s translation of 
Strauss's Lehen Jesu appeared not 
in 1835, as an unfortunate slip 


(illiur imL-ilcilual influences on the 
niivt-l is i Mn initiating ; but nut every 
reader will share her feeling thut us 
soon ns these have been expluinvil 
the impression, so commonly funnel, 
that the booh is an artistic failure 
will he removed. " A thorough 
appreciation of Feuerbach", she 
tolls us, " extirpates Le avis's double 
error uljom George Eliot, his con- 
tempt for tlie basis of her art in 
the emotional life and his incompre- 
hension of tho level at which her 
emotional life moulded it.” In fact 
her exposition of the theories which 
George Eilat wished to act makes it 
easier to understand the reasons for 
the failure of the last half of the 
novel. The verdict not only of 
James and Lenvls but of the * com- 
mon- reader has been that tlie first 


in 1835, as an unfortunate slip .part, which Dr Leavis calls Giuendo- 
makes Dr Shaffer appear to any, len Harleth, is as fine a niece of 
but in 1846 ; and tlie wider public writing as anything the author ever 


for Livingston Lowes, it would 
hardly Btiu be necessary to point 
out trie poem’s essential unity and 
the relation between its two parts ”. 

RL - i - _U1 ^ j.. a /t-1- 


She is able to throw liglit on Cole- 
ridge by a sensitive analysis of 
Holderlln’s poem “ Patmos , writ- 
ten at that stage of his career when 
Christian as well as Greek myth- 
ology entered into his design. Dr 
Shaffer argues that lie shared with 
Coleridge the concept of a divine 
revelation conveyed to the com- 


bat in 1846 : and the wider public 
-was not fully alerted to the Issues 
at stake before the controversy that 
followed the publication of Essays 
and Reviews In 1859. 

From Coleridge and Hiilderlin Dr 
Shaffer passes to Browning, whose 
poem "A Death in tire Desert" 
appeared in - the volume Dramatis 
Personae in 1864. Renan’s Vie de 
Jesus had come out in French the 
year before, and Dr Shaffer argues 
that Browning must have read it 
before his poem reached Its final 
form. 

In the poem the dying John con* 
fosses that he was not really pre- 
sent at the Crucifixion ; and Dr 
Shalicr thinks Browning was aware 
of the doubts cast by Renan on tho 
claim of the author of tlie Fourth 
Gospel to have been present at the 
events which he describes. Browu- 
Ing, she rightly remarks, was not 
attacking the higher criticism, as 
has been asserted j in his poeir| the 
falsity of John's claim causes deep 
remorse to John himself, but chh* 
not impair- the genuineness of his 
revelation or the validity of the 
myth which forms its content. Dr 
Shaffer finds here a defence of 
Christianity based on the recogni- 
tion of the mythical nature of its 
evidences and a concept of the 
special vulnerability of the human 


did, and gives pleasure of an order 
not equalled even by the best parts 
of Middlemen:}!. Then the smugly 
virtuous and altogether unreal jews, 
cosseted by the author as Angela 
Davis might be by the hostess at a 
radically chic pany, sunt to exude 
a repellent ink, as of a cuttlefish,, 
over the living, interesting charac- 
ters, and suffuse the whole second- 
port of tlie book with its distasteful 
quality. Dr Shaffer pleads that 
Deronda is not held up as a 
mirror of perfection, but is himself 
exposed to the ironic vision with 
which tho author regards Gwendo- 
len and the oilier gentUe charac- 
ters ; she speaks ot his “ ardent 
hypocrisy nnd tonder cruelty”. But 
even If we regard this as a correct 
statement of George Eilat’s inten- 
tion, we cannot feel that time Inten- 
tion has been adequately executed. 

The priggishuess and dullness. of 
the Jewish characters obliges tlie 
reader to -regard them from a stand- 
point different from that of the 
author, -who looks on them with a 
tolerance manifestly denied to 
Gwendolen, not to' mention Grand- 
court. Henry James's character Con- 
stantius remarks that one element 
in George Eliot is spontaneous, but 
another is artificial. The moral les- 


““nK, ft son is driven home with merciless 
hte iilfS. *Lte,iw«n didacticism ; the incidents of tho 

n n ^ 0 1 ?, a °«ifn hTi ph* 1 ! some of the qualities 

fn„n4 rifui'e given to the characters, seem to be.: 

fn HHtHflf-in, 1 ng m C 1 dg 8 ” d risked In its Interest, is one of 
in Holdeilln. 1 .the tragedies of literature that the 

In tlie sixth chapter Dr Shaffer . 'writer of genius who had the power 
employs her “new method of to create the marvellous Gwendo- 
tkerary criticism" in a defence of len, ono of the most perfectly real- 
Daniel Deronda against tho strlc- ized women in English fiction, had 
tures. of F. R. Leavis in The Great to pursue hor In the name of moral* 


m unity through tho seer or poet, L ure f- R , L f a S? In Urc ? 1 pursue hor In the name of mornl* 

. bringing solvation to the former, Tradition and of Henry James in ity with all the hostility of an ugly, 

, though dangerous to the latter, the • Conversation about that dowdy,- provincial, nonconformist 

Coleridge, she thinks, believed in a Hovel which first appealed _in_ 1876 female for miotlter female lacking 


3? 1 ? ? ew Jerusalem : one of Gustave Dor&s lllustra, 
ions to the Bible which have been reissued as a Dover paperback. (241 
’ ‘ . 1 Plates.! Constable. £2.80). 


, though dangerous to- the latter. 
Coleridge, she thinks, believed in a 
Platonic revelation common to all 
religions and thought to haVe been, 
contained also in the. ancient 
Mysteries, such os those oz Elens! s, 
Somothraco, and the cults of Isis 
and of Dionysus ; scholars ware less 
aware of the differences between 
these than they have now become. 
Coleridge located Ills Christian ver- 
sion in the Apocalypse, regarding 
Christianity as the summation of nfl 
revelations communicated in myth. 
"Kubla Kliou”, in- Dr Shaffer’s 
view, is the image of the symbolic 
process of human gnosis. This 
seems probable enough,' though in 
the poem tho poet seems more con- 
cerned with the pcocosfi of tha 
revelation than with what will be 
revealed. 

Dr Shaffer observes that English 
i mores t in the higher criticism, 
very marked in the '1780 b and 1700s, 


novel which first appealed in 1876 female for another female lacking 
and which Dr Lea via helpfully re* all these qualities. Continental' the- 
prints in an appendix to ms book, ories, assiduously, mastered, supply 
She records. George Eliot’s enthu- the basis for a very English puritan- 
slastic roactlod to r suggestion -by ism. Dr Shuffer blames tlie critics’ 
Frederic Harrison, the champion of failure to prelsa the, book as she 


ories, assiduously, mastered, supply 
the basis for a very English puritan- 
ism. Dr Shuffer blames tlie critics' 


A AbVKISV l-xiusreuilj SUV vs 

Positivism, that sfie should write a would wish upon their Ignorance of 
novel that embodied mo' ; positivist these theorlos j site may not tako 
ideal of society; sho explains tho kindly to the suggestion that for'-n 
significance for tlie novelist’s liter- novelist, as for a critic, ' a close 
ory work of her translations of acquaintance with the whole culture 


ory work of her translations of acquaintance with the whole culture 
Strauss, Spinoza and Feucrqacb 5 of a' period Is pot always fen 
and she sets out. to show the work- un mixed blessing, Coniprehetislvo 
ing of die Influence of these and - learning nnd a. zest for tlie history 
other ^ contomporflty thinkers in of ideas makes this-, hook hot only a 
Daniel Doronda itself. She pees the . viseful contribution to learning but 
book M as n ."cosmopolitan religious n n exhilarating piece .of ' rdndtng. 


SKH c \ designed .** to join East and But unless these qualities are- com- 
west in a new synthesis ” ond rest- Wired with a feeling for- literature 
ing on Strauss's mythological view ahd a critical appreciation of purely 


-ing on Strauss's mythological view 
of history and Feuerbach’s, transla- 
tion of Christian theology ihtg 'tlie 
terms of secular thinking. 

Dr Shaffer's account of these and 


niid a critical. appreciation of purely 
literary values, their application, 
though it may throw light on litera- 
.tursi hardly constitutes "ft new 
method of literary criticism 


By David Pocack 


Hindu Myths 
A Sourcebook 

Translated with an introduction by 
, Wendy Donfger OjFIaherty- 
358pp. Penguin. $0p. - 


.Myths are enjoyable , because: they 
, start off smack in the middle of a 
situation rather like popular, jokes : 
" There was titis EBgUsmnan hi the 
jungle and. ; . . , “ Once thiere was 
a demon . ehvlous of the gods and 
. . , ."Like good jokes. they proceed 
to their point with • ‘ maximum 
; economy, eeduclng the reader from 
- ftk 'accustomed sense of 
-., likelihood or cottslstehcy of/cnal-ad- 
v .ter , s myths, and ; jokes bludgeon, 
, reason aside to appeal, to ft deeper' 
-.reason, 

1 

A; translator: of myths- bfestobe 
" .*• goad- storyfeillre.. afttsWelhiii Bnid. 


intimate with die language that she 
: can ’ respect it . without standing In 
, pwe of ffq antiquity. Her fresh 
./.ttfensjatipns . in Hina u Myths are 
iiree-.of the blgh bafoque blended 
wth Authorized VerfiiVtt Erigllsh 
that characterizes older trapsla- 
toons, but there is-np bin? of. trendy 
vulgarization. A sittfeU. ekiihdlj^ of. 
her; combination df \ fla elity , aad 
‘Vitality,?, when ini the Pig vetja' a 1 
, sister .is Ihicitipg her 
’ Rest an plder franslatiQu bw .tisr 
% ;Sa» .'“Lot us pxert -:oUr«Jve? in - 
.< union like ‘ the two 'wWaft,- of . a 
.. waggon I straiigTy tuge.thls one 


Itidra Icing of the gods, tatchtiy 
plesduig with an over-pious, wood-- ■ 
cutter to assist him io finishing off 


cutter to assist mm in riqispiag on ■ - - . iU Knr L IIA 

ttfSKi# fep a SFSiiS ;1:. •? ■' C3HHDRENS 

bolts which precede it that makes I a ■ ■ ■■ m u A # 


•gay • Lot us pxert -roUrMAve? in • 
■ union . like the two 'wWaft, of . a 
. waggon v ,, .. I s tro i wJy urge , this : dhe 
request ( , .unJto ; 'thy ; person'! wi* 
mine,?? Dr OTIabejity more feelingly . 
'and correctly ■ gives iisr ; : .^Letytts; 
Whirl about JUro the twa wheels of 
clhferifet; . , ; 4 .- Jt beg you ' k agiln:fend- 

Jfegainj ; uiiRfe ypur ; body., wjth my 

;,' Aj [chazacteristlc of ' tiUp 'tort 
.-dlg^Hwattore^' "h ,;.f. -rapid 


this funny. - At every point these 
stpties. have beep brought to life. 

■» A grpflt ’tfepl bf thmjght jtad 
have gojaOiTbto 1 the ■ editing.' ■ ! -The 
rriader wo ‘waots’ only to enjoy the. 
tales wm ocrithf basic; information j 
he reqWrra - in footnotes 1 andjpte-; 


OOMPEItnON 


' from. • ppetry r to . , common 
-speech, 4and' .the -/feudden. v;*i» 
^trumoh of .petty human, features 
vinto cosmic drarnaJ- ' Less settsiriva- 


hfer subject end .the asnoriated' 

E re ft' ordered in “the .'moat 
formi - there ;arB.' select, 
rapines on Indian mythology; 


oa ' j pther'l'- translations; and com- 
meotariMti i Bibliographic • notes 
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The point of no return 


By Ainslie T. Embrce 

NICHOLAS MANSERC.il (Editor) : 
The Transfer of Power 1942-7 
Constitutional Relations Between 
Britain and India 

Volume 5 : The Simla Conference. 
1,34 Gpp. HMSO. £17.50. 


eh minus necotiailons between Lord die viceroy's council for five years, parity at the conference for the 
VVavel] 5 tho B go ve r nor-ge iieral, L. S. and was a fervent advocate ot Congress and the Mush m League 
Amery the® secretary of state British business Interests, protested was acceptable, ho wuldnever 
#n,i Srwitf Cabinet at the idea of any accommodation accept die equation of the Congress 
or 5 5 specifically! t s India fwth Ve Indian National Congress, with Hindus above all with ' caste ” 
Committee Not until the end This would lead, he declared, to Hindus, which, lie protested, was a 
are Indian participants fully on "Banja government ”, and the con- meaningless expression. More 
die sLafle a circumstance tliut serves trol of India by greedy industrial- ominously, Jinnah was at first un- 


do'n^by^CBbine^inwi’llTifg to pS 'i^ M. nTr.* p7«eTt" .rVl, C cornea except 

atLentfuii to making fundamental As for Churchill, his animosity to* those nominated by the League. 
__ changes in the Indian Constitution. w* Wavell was 


unconscious 


Grigg’s insisting that no Muslims should be 


On March 1, 1945, Richard Cuscy, 
the governor of Bengal, sent a mem- 
orandum to the governor-general 
giving a genera] review or conditions 
in the province. His melancholy con- 
clusion was that after a century and 
a half of British rule, " we can point 
to no achievement worth the name 
in uny direction This dark reading 
of history was undoubtedly coloured 
jiv his experience in dealing with 
rlie disastrous f ami no of the pre- 
vious year, but his judgment echoes 
the bewilderment of generations of 
administrators. Casey was prnbjbly 
unaware that he was almost puru- 
pk rasing another British official. 
Rdchard Bcdior, who in 1769 had 
declared rliat the condition of the 
people had worsened. and that “ this 
lino country, which flourished undor 
the most despotic and arbitrary Gov- 
ernment, is verging towards its 
ruin *\ Mudi more is involved in 
such statements than the natural 
moral revulsion of decent men trap- 
ped in n system of injustice; they 
were confronting the ambiguities 
and contradictions that followed 
from the possession of political 
power in India. 

It is these ambiguities and con- 
tradictions that make The Simla 
Conference, the fifth volume 
In this remarkable serlea, so en- 
grossing. That may seem extrava- 
gant praise for a collection of 
official documents, but anyone 
interested in modern India will 
surely bocome Involved in the com- 
plex interweaving of the details of 
' the stoiy, even though most of the 
major events are . already well 
known. Even those who have no 
great concern with India itself will 
find much that illuminates problems , 
: fit Revolution of power from one 
group to -another, . .and raises-' quea- ; 
ttona about the responsibility, not 
so much; of the exercise of power 
as of its possession. For that la the 
major- theme of* this volume, as it 
has been of the others in the series, 
but ■ here it . is more urgent and 
move. explicit Jy presented i how are 
-claims to-:- power validated, and, 
'above all, who should adiudlcfito -.. 
,kr conflicting eladma 7 


in i iiuiuu — u,u„. j. ai jgj,,g from pottisii ness In refusing Jinnah made clear in the final meet- 
This was partly, ns Amery ex- to invite the Wavells tn dinner after mg of the conference at Simla on 
plained to VVavell/becauso the mem- their arrival in London, to brutal July 14, 1945. The Congress stood 
bers of the cabinet, knowing candour, when after eight frustm* for a united India Wheteas tno 
Churchill’s "passionate feelings Ing weeks Wavell begged for the League stood for Pakistan, and 
about Indio ”, were unwilling to im- cabinet to take action on his pro- «io«e two were entarely mcom- 
pose any strain on the coalition posais so that he could return to pntible , was n Is summing up ot tnc 
government, but it is hard to resist India. "As you know", ChurchlU situation, 
the evidence of the documents that replied, "I did not consider your n .. ,u A 

™ ““ 1 JSSSt*"! 0 ! vl »'* “ thi! “""•W »«> nac'.nry g ,*S CbSfoSSce (SS 31! vmn» 


almost no one in a position oE auth- 
ority, with the exception of Amery, 
really understood what was happen- 
ing in India. 


’ , , . „ . Simla Conference from the vantage 

The reconstituted Conservative point of 1975, Jinnah’s logic seems 
cabinet finally gave Wavell the per- unassailable. The united India 
mission he had sought for so long that the Congress and Wavell watt- 


Ti,o lull |„ npfmiimi that had fnl- c< ! * nv j te political leaders to ted— and nfi one who reads these 

lowed the Jaffia Of thi Congrmn p - lan the f ^ mat1011 of “ ? ew «“c* documents can doubt that Wavell, 
Jorters 1942 h u d vo.,thii,ad ? tho KS. »* *• quite as much as the Congress, 


Indian s d Id rwt k mw the r owS *} r “ constitution’ , This if “thTre -w^e not^ * nylons in 

minds and In general as Wavell ti ai "» '^ch seemed so reasonable to India, there was at least an alter na- 
m Mr tho r.nSni-nmont was "siE ”^eU, and upon which lie had tlvenationalismthatdifferedradi- 
n retro ” n5° WnvSf^nmv that the !?l ,1It 1 80 many hopes, was Inline- cally from the one defined by the 
{?™“ y • HiKS 1 that even he ? latoly crW ? ized b V Gandhi because Indian National Congress. Gandhi 
Cfnn Yeadeii whi 1 had'afven suiJ l 1 , 8 W a p 5T ,ty to «sto Hindus and understood this in his own fashion 
JSH“ So ^effort wer B e V ^iwliig Musli,ns - Gandl,i insIstcd *« when he told Wavell that the British 
bitter and frustrated, and that dis- ^ , - 

trust of British intentions was uni- IJn n /A /> ir -t -vi 4- U /\ 

venal. The end of the war would rdXiiQOX 111 III C SlJ M 

bring unemployment And discontent: A J.A1 OUU 

tho political prisoners, who would - -- - — - , , 

have to be released, would find ex- — - — — --- ■» engagingly personal and partisan 

plosive material at hand: and to cope R v Adam Kunor ® tor y. t0 tel1 Wi various successes, 

with rhoB situation would be a Civil AUdm nuper Turning to the moral of the story, 

Service. that had neither skill nor --- — - , he Is at_ first content with specific- 

energy. He insisted that the British ™ W trade-union matters: job secu- 

Government must take the initiative MICHAEL MANLEY : rity, the right to reinstatement after 


would now have to come domiK 
the side of Hindu or Muslim,^ 
gress or League, since they 
never reconcile them. That & 
Congress came to think durisirt- 
next two years that they had c® 
down on the side of the Leaiu 
while the League was convinced, 
a pro Coiigress bias on the paru 
Wavell's successor, docs not ion] 
date Gandhi's prophecy. What 4. 
next collection of documents In d 
sdries will show, presumably, |j^. 
tortured way in which the Brlii; 
and Congross came to acc« 
Jinnali's unnlysis of tho polhla 
realities of 1110 sub-contliiont. i - 
centralized parliamentary dent 
crncy could not be the succetn 
state to the whole of the Indix 
Empire, only a part of it. 

This volume, like its predecoson 
Is only a partial statement of iL 
dynamics of Indinii political 1th ' 
since it presents only document 
front the British side, but until t< 
get a series from India and Paklitc 
of equal candour and as splendid! 
edited, it will remain the iwUspen 
able record of one of the gm 
moments of modem history. Pc 
haps no other post-war political m 
required such a combination ot slfl 
hard knowledge, and luck at # 
the transfer of power in 
Thirty yearn latan* its dotalfe* 
sdli being tvorbed‘ ! ouW .‘with u. 
secession of Bangladesh being ab> 
layed response to forces that hi 
been ' generated throughout .A 
twentieth century. For an undo 
standing of how those forces xm 
contained and channelled, tfrfl 
documents ore required 


Procrustes was a physical anthropo- ^"^1 

logist. We have It on the authority ■ HAAC 

of Sir Arthur Eddington that the \ yj llJll” 

reason he stretched nls guests on 
that famous bed, or trimmed their 
extremities, was that ho was pre- 
paring a paper far the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Attica on " The 

Uniformity of Stature Among Tra- Switzerland on a related note. Eth- 


Choosing our relations 


By Michael Banton 


j • open up or hecome . contained 

fit T*V ft tvidiiu each other. 

(9-1/1x71113 This leads 11s on to a quest inn uf 

Professor letter son’s: why .shmtlcl 
the small cnlctircd minority of 
Britain have become so explosive st 
public issue 7 Part of Lite answer 
must be that the English arc reluc- 
the underlying theme is ethnic, tant to accept on what they sec as 


vellcrs Eddington also wrote n j c movements have been repre- NATHAN BLAZER and DANIEL P. Cleurly the political order within their soil any ethnicity which 

about an unnamed ichthyologist sente j a9 B manifestation of back- MOYNiHAN (Editors) : which individuals choose between makes substantially greater claims 

whom I shall call Ptmstratos. When W ardness, looking to the past, ■. ft little, class, religious, and other than those of the Scots, Welsh and 


1 — wa run ess, looxing 10 uie past, Etimi-siv 

he set about studying sea crea- thriving on folklore and best main- xS2rJ and Exnerienco 

lures, Panstratos made a net of ta i ne d i n a village-based culture. inaor y t-*perienco than it was in colonial Jamaica. lernwrtni claims man white Anylo- 

strong cords, knotted at two-inch Y et in two of the most civilized 531pp. Harvard University Press. , Aeca „« _._ b „„ fll _ Saxon Protestants have been able 
intervals, and went trawling out- coun tries of the West, with full £8.25. P 1CK “P turtner to d 0 ( n countries of mass immlgra- 

slde Piraeus. He ranged the catch Semoctatic rights bred \a the mar- = 5 = ; J, H P ‘ , » l lon like Canada aod lha United 

on the deck and studied its charac- “ow. it h as been ethnic rather than __ . f . kSif ln A r fl “ S J° Staies - 

SS fsrsffKJSi ha,e been ¥‘ v i re a :! t e%^j c !^ u “ b er , „, ,, i?,r r atd ts 

flf® tures ^ at le st 1 Professor Gl?zer and Professor group's best dess Interests. Chinese Italian immigrants in the outlooks are xo maintain themselves, have 10 

10 * t' 1. a A.t ala Moynihaif ride no hobby-horses of Jamaicans are now an integral part of their American descendants: ,,ia ' te Breater demands on the 

The vn-itera of i some ^British 1 ele* r h e fr own. They assert simply that pf the island’s bourgeois^. Since about the remarkable attempts of c l oun J ry °t ,i y! mi S ra . 1 t ,on dian otliers 


ulignmcnt is much less siable Irish. Tltu English make stronger 


University Press. 


le Piraeus. He ranged the catch democratic rights bred in the ntar- 
the deck and studied its charac- row i C has been ethnic rather than 

pScHrd > nvirl fVia flpfit rnnrllisfnn _l_— upViir-Vt Via no liaan 


than it was m colon-ial Jamaica. terntor 

Other essays pick up further co d 0 h 
aspects of ethnicity and reveal so t Lon lij 
many intriguing facets as ta make States. 


tcrritorinl claims than white Anglo- 


_ , II LllCir W1YU1 IMEJ wvaui b j 

meittary textbooks m aoclology |s herB an important new 

stand in the direct line of descent phenomenon, one that demands 
front Painstratos. They use a net pv ara ination. They support the plea 
first marketed in 1927 called The 'JjJj an impressive collection of 
Soda-1 Structure of Modern Britain essays f { Te pf which are dignified 
which has some central cords M theoretical and eleven described 
named class, status and party. as ««hceounts of how the phepo- 
When they examine their catch m eiion expresses 'itself in a variety 
they often conclude that its Charac- D f and parts of the world ‘ 

ter is tics are best; understood;, to /thaush the reader may doubt 


do, because the cultural content of 


demeanour offered the greatest 


of class structure. They nre unlikely and'Vbis Wy 'well be all to tlm weow cuimre. xney are 5.”’" The 1 fun of main tain in S , in an unarcommodat- 

to mention the colour prejudice g(10t t f or j n studying what appeurs * C . 5S . t * inM 1 P ei ccnt .**1® P op ' ..1.^ pVnnWn ifnnliMW? n rr h 1 1, ^1 tl! ,n & environment, an identity pre- 

of the British, differences between t 0 be a new phenomenon it is vital ‘rintion, and so successful have tho *L C !?i^ a vlausly taken lor granted. Their 

English, Welsh, Scots and Irish, or t0 avoid dogmatism and to they been in avoiding ,a minority P* ays . ui nTW ! ar f ®® intention of not assimilating 

to discuss the cultural charncterJs- e i, CO uiagc a variety of approaches, ‘dentuy that one of their number becomes increasingly noticed. To 

tics that help Integrate either these Among the contributors who da was solected as the first president 1 Tho reta ^ n t j ie allegiance of their 

groups or the whole population, address the problom of definition . tke naw *y independent nation. Contra! N a ti°nnndes * . Ijj®*** 1 **® younger generation they have to 
Because the net catches only Brl- t h e highest common factor centres ^ ia con , trnst > ?? y ? wtPtiil 81 reinforce ethnic bonds which in 


"nH H.Ir wnll heal! tn the Cuyaoeso Creole culture. They are 
gUod, for in 8tudyina b wliat appeurs le . ss . *han 1 per cent of the pop- 
to be u new phenomenon it is vital ulntion, and so successfid have 


11 post-racist ” societies, 
tho People's Republic 


an engagingly personal and partisan 
story to tell of Ills various successes. 
Turning to the moral of the story, 
he is at first content with specific- 
ally trade-union matters: job secu- 
rity, the right to reinstatement after 
ait unfair dismissal, and worker 

nd.-fl-IrtAh'j.ti tj . . . u. ....... 1.1. 


by immediately reaffirming its in- A Voice at the Workplace aM dismissal, and worker 

intentions of ftrantina dominion . . participation. But he succeeded his 

status and begin to move towards ^mScaa WoJkS lon,allsm a,,d thfl ( ath . 6r m loader of the People's 

thio hv mtHno im » rransirfonal eov- .» ama,can worker National Party (very much in lus 


this by setring*up a transitional gov- National Party (very much in his 

ernntent at the centre representative 239pp. Andre Deutsch. £3.50. own right, and largely as a conse- 

of the main political parties. He — 1 ?■ ■ quence of his successes as a trade 

would start by talking informally . . . , , unionist), and. since 1972 he has 

with Jinnah and Gandhi; then lie Jamaica s prime minister, Michael been prune minister. This book is 
would assemble a conference of the ™I«, evidently sees himself as a thereforo urgently concerned with 
principal leaders to negotiate the Third World leader in the style of the larger Issues, with the whole, 
corn-position of the new government. ™M»nt Nyerere; yet he often politicof and economic context of 
Meanwhile, arrangements would be w"™* ««« "W « gny Beitn. the labour movement, and so Mr 
made to - reestahUlh^eWcted fldvern- Thi » : auggesta ithe - centVaK^iuiMw 
ments In the nrdVinces. Before any , Pf^nted*by Jamaica— it edmbinte 

of this was Implemented, Wavell ‘tho characteristic problems of the tloha. , ,,, , 

wanted .to return to London to dls- developing country with the instl- One way in which the problem 

cuss his plans in detail with .the ^ ut ‘ ons and politics of o capitalist may be posed is to ask whether 
cabinet. - democracy. Of all Britain's ex- there is a working-class moyamont 

colonlos, only Jamaica, Barbados In Jamaica. There are two dominant 
The India Committee of the War and Malta have maintained West, trade unions, and each is integrally 
.Cabinet Were unanimous in opnos* • mlnstef-itke constitutions; and associated with one of the two 

. .WavaH’s .proposals, but they _ Jamaica. Is also; oue of the few dominant political partfaa. Although 

grudgingly yielded to/Mg; impor* developing countries .with a viable Mr Manley's PNF Is traditionally tho 
ttihHy and permitted .him to coma • trade-union movement. At times in mo)re radical, the parties and unions 
txTTAidtffl-. p wring- this, period^from A Voice at the Workplace and in’ divide tha workers fairly evenly 
mid-March ta early Jdne 1945, .the his -speeches Mr -Manley seems to between them. Mr Manley regards 

f ;reat* issues in ‘India come mtn hint Jamaica would ba- better .this split in the working-class 

peus, as the; war lit Eurdp emended served if- the political system. werB movement” as a major obstacle to 
’ and - the war - coalition dissolved, remodelled , on the- radical- African • the pursuit of socialism Jn Jamaica; 

• Wavell soon letirm how’ peripheral . Prttera, yet; his own oar eejr ; is s6 . However, this Is just a part of the 
India and ite problems were to polir, firmly in tup, sociali democratic tra- ; problem,:- . 
tlcal England. Attlee end Cilpps do dltlon /that his- rhetoric strains . • Otily a third of the work. force is 
■: not eppear to bdVd^giVen ®M»pr tba. vu m CS, 1 s ®SS e : ^ • covered W union Contracts, and even 

.. sustained, attention. Of the informed . go - pbtalbil-iUea, ; tom though , he tMs Alrd is sharply divided, even 


During the period this ‘ vpl timer 
/ covers there were no great events- 
In India itself tiiot forced decisions. 
.. The Cripps Mission in i942, the. 


Quit India Movement, Gandhi’S fpsL 
; the Bengal Famind', provided, the 
* tiue?-, and the themes For tho fnw‘. 
■ .'preceding yolumes. ’ This one takoS 
1 .Its title 1 from, tho Simla Conference 
a! the supplier af- 1945. but that Is 
-. aptfiewhat misleading, for ther cam 
Terence; whs a non-event, and the 
' focus of the .,book t find its fo^clna- 
.; . tion, centres on the . l.ori^ . and 


me mtn 
le ended 


' not -appear 
sustained, s 
•: criticism' id 
- peeled 
ot the Ind 
Grigs, -whe 


In answer to the charge 


mon with the mass of sugar M 
ourers, who earn a fraction of di 
bauxite lvngc and inherit tk 
appalling traditions of slave labota 
The majority of Jamaica’s workrn 
are not unionized, and the nut 
farmers, tho largest single oleines 
in the work forco, have little to hop 
for from rite unions. 

Average urban income is now per 
haps four times average rural b 
come, and there can be no queida 
but that the most serious poverty It 
Jamaica results from maldUbw 
tion of land and tho poor produai 
vlty of the agricultural sector. Ik 

wmA, 

foretgri-ownod growth inabw* 1 
and their successes have crontel* 
situation in which tho most coma 
ted unionists might have the fif 
to loso from a radical redistribute . 
of income. Mr Mauloy tells m 
■relish of his triumphs in tha batub 
Industry, where ho successful 
argued that wages should bo relate:, 
to tho wages of Nortit Americs 
workers who oporaio In other pbw . 
of tho samo industrial process ; », 
his account jars with his story * 
the unions Jn tho sugar - industrj 
• fifhora Ills only victories of any P» 
sequence were, over the compete 
Bustamante thdustrlal 'Trade uni». 

Jamaica's modern and , trt^. 

. tsonol economic s ootora, Hnkta-W- 
. different domestic arid forap 
intereeta, «re badly out of 
nieht, and Jamaican class atdtoft 
are not simply the products <« • ' 
Pjodfrn , capifediat syscem-;. ?■. 
Manley suggeeu that the tradd*. 
ot ; • slavery, the organization,!^ 


tioufi upon the sociological Imagine- 

tion, for British sociologists have creates 

made remarkable progress in the ‘" at Ia * 


ppropriace 
tbout the p 


idling about the proper rela- 
betiveen Han and non-Han 


opposition than support. 

inaoe ranomauic |numc» ... M fa.h... hmnnn iiuumuun iium ri cuciiLA uiiKaio uuua ueuvccu m-n ana nan-nan . British Cities allows 

past twenty years and they are now in ? Q troub?e that adds nothing to his argument. traditions. ■ Aslansa n,eesureof»lf-segi ega- 

a 1 m ost * _ a , ?. e p r p nHi al This Is a positive thesis and, as so The diversity of the other essays Ethnicity can pose a significant the* 1 'decree o f ° 0 cotp atlon aJ P .co n c e n- 
and critical con cep often happens in such circum- makes it difficult to indicate all problem in capitalist, communist, tratior^that drew atterarion to them 

enme^f mi dam eritilf ak nesses swnces, the critics expose Its weak- the interesting argument and evi- colonial, and postcolonlol societies. j n Uganda *and exacerbated African 

are some fundamental weaKnesses ______ mnM - off Arrtu>>1w tlmn tbnv d<>n<-£ rimt la M he ifnimd In them. Siirnlv 4* bliniiM Ka nn>. , .iV.V* “1 5 .Jti . . ■ 


cultural foundations but simply Kikuyu Identities may now aeom S3* ,h« .ffldtv has beSmo 5 tf ®. a ,<-* *>W •»* theiltlll with which they respond 


fic and immediate circumstances ^ .. 

to explain trity groups maintain r L“/ o to 

tlielr identity, why ethnicity 

becomes a bads, of mobllizerion. 1 ^ 1 uf t 

why some situations are peaceful {£S y tSeiisSlLiT 
and odiera filled with cwfUct. 2S..S7 


.If the textbook writer is to Kenya. Colonial rum, migration and ™ itiMl » . T * u jJ ™ products of that society. Their e.m 

communicate with the beginner political change have often pro- «• wllj «rge-«ale prtititol For all sorts of reasons, this just pliasia upon class, status and party 
he has to start within the mated tile amalgamation of small H j mt do ' f ‘ Clrctunstontlalism ’’ reflects not. only the Importnuco of 

universe of meaning with which social units. VStafiSb' 'dSen? tSrae ' d ^ 8S .. n £ t oxp1 ^ w . hy othnlcl ff r social stratification in .modern 

the reader is familiar, before he A more fundamental criticism of ah . ouJd u ba ? ®S* 1 . Ca ^ 8 °f y . ai ^. Britain, but these sociologists' con- 

can lead him beyond it. Yet die primordial thesis is that ethnic ,!,« nn^rinfltlo^ of ^middle-dass w ,7„ „ 8 ,0 7 U L d .} ncrea ? , " 8,y J 1 ® caption of their relation to that 

there are some sea creatures alignment is a strategic choice by «JS,i.o2S r in nntiwhlte activlBm^can- 8 j i ,l0r . rt ° eB it come to terms society. They have been using a 

around vrhich will _ so on tear such individuals who, in other dr cun? STS overemphasized 11 an™ “Si ^ dl ._. t X e J ah . arln « °L™ ltur ,^ ™ d concopiual. framework better suTted 


strategic holes hi the older nets as stances, would choose ocher group 


portent collection of essays from 
Harvard suggests, that ethnicity is 
S going to danjOgfi. aom«' pbrts of 
these netfi very, seriously. 


I** m mnSh P? ycholo ^F a, l expcrlonces that go w the Britain of 1927 chan 1975, 
ve f. “ nl y.™ along with styles of upbringing, nnd, like Panstratos, have not 
iiiSLiSri SSS V? e n,°t oe able to answer always reflected on the character]*- 
nowgiOTt mu- these questions uiuU we have more tics of their net. Faced with dtlinlc 
tn _ .cnse-studlea -like professor Patter- and racial -formations, some soclolo- 

l espouses 10 U. ...1. u.1,(i>h l.nor unnn llin " mln-n. .1... k.... ..... <T. ^ 


IPS 


; . jv .i ! — j'-.jij - It makes . widely -available g docu* 

\ ^Uchael 3UifciV; ;■ V- : V- ;; history of '^pdoitesfan ^natlonaUsn . 

!• v •' SoekarJio's statement was not an 

i -iU 'si.-Si "J ■;)?! ii ■ ■! ! » . extfimporaneous . plea ..but a ' pre- 
-t- B00EJt ^ ;, pAOET (Rdlibr) t '* P*r*d exegesis oT -.the fimergeaca 

' ttnd i nature of a wholly, secular 

. .ItidtotdfJfi. ACCirtM |- - v . Nationalism which took shap.a In the 

75300,!' bxi pti .^rasa.; T to 1 the; b^SianingloPdie pri^-jVr ' 

t -rij- ■..'i.o-' ;; I't ^oeWrfio'a-rijBtfimqntrwas dqsJaned 

h- • l^pa aaajg 1 to 'servo two- aims;; First, it. marked 


in 'a somewhat mystical Javanese 
manner rather than- through resort 
to tntifiildation and violence. In 
what is. 'a'; ( political father than an 
intellectual tour do force, Soekorno 
never fully reconciles the elements 
of contradiction in this mixture of 
justification and political pleading. 






sungHtn t-iuggea ;pna ata ■ so 7. *?y*»**w xvvwtva inqonesian 
0? . days.; , ■’■T£o.,.tekr.'0i iils.^Cojpftiunlst Party, ; to this : find, be- 
50hri 1 |rut«ai ftHe/;.;8ldM , Jiu. explanation :of In (fbnesian 
nwraiialian Tn terms of the-impnet 



... eludes the reflsanCB vof hif. plea , by ; 
•/■ujMfistuig wth sojna prescifinpe 1 
the wap .in ' which Indonesia : 
; will attain her freedom, ' 7iow, tha 
-colonial. ties will he broken, depends - 
: -ffltely on The. intentions of; 1m- 
. pedaiism themselves-: it is entirely 
• : In their.' own .hands,”, j. . .-i . 

.'ii 1 . This fitatement by' Speimrno is of 
- . consider aplq interest ,■ because it 
rontuinf a, considered version of 
’-pwInoaT views which- he was to 
sustrin in part in- later years; It 

- is ..ot -interest, also fin account of. 

, the (extent t[fi which . he- draws ou. 
.ideas .frqm .the- European- .social - 

- democratic; tradition; ... . In - this : re- 



.1 j '.TT yi ' fjUIQ 1 

,pean . idea(i m tha cause of 'Aslan 

-,w; - ». V \,*i ’ •" ... ,-;1 ; 

fv' 1 : 


and other- nationfillsras. os pointed 
out elsewhere by-Elie Kedourie. But ' 
Soekarno does- not just act us a 
fisherman of ideas. He- uses them 
to refute Dutch theories of guardian- 
ship and to identify Indonesian 
nationalism with liberal values 
which the colonial power had been 

tekt i .find the long ihiiraductlon, by 
Roger Ki Paget ’Which, doncehtrtttes 
oh. the Ettiopean Origins of his ideas 
appears somewhat superfluous and 
could have' been more effectively 
presented in condensed' form. By 
’ contrast Professor Paget devotes 
only; ffiur pages, to a consideration: 
■of t tha indlgeiious Influences In 
-Sfiekarno’s oration with which the 
general reader (to .whom this series 
Is addressed) 1 is almost certain to 
be less thfin familiar. 'Hie intro- 
duction is of greater practical' value 
where it Identifies. Soekarno's 
licence in the use of . quotations and 
also the degree to which his state- 
ment as' an. expression of political . 
( mo ught was . subject to subsequent 
modification. The introduction also 
j sets • out the Indictment and sup- 


most £ 

clasa-conscKHW . societiiMUHUfi" 0 ' 
history ” This 

statement : k a«pPHhr pol nt. if. ; r. 
his of pi ' 

ticular juvotips^or workers indie#-' 
titese values are not congruent • 
interesis of tin- poor are not JJF 
form, and there is no way in ww*’ . 
dJamaiofi^an. bo. neathr dissected i#;. 
^PP^rtrt opposfnE forces..^ - - 
capMfiliat class- analysts is as™*-... 


catotolist class- analysis is as'^r... 
; leading, as the racist black-ve»“J 
white model which is peddled 5*? ; 
some Jamaican intellectuals; 
the various nfuddy conffetioas 
the ^ two models simply compdrip? 


nQts vfry' aerio'yaly.' ‘ i s 0 b Bat developed In an admirably J5BL.SJ the antiST acdtiideS co * , t ra, Sn d ,v y ♦ f.®* nppeor like classes. Britain* small 

of Uthnicitu Nathan lucid essay by Orlando Patterson, [hat were ca ref u Hv cult! vated by work, while that In turn la built up colourad minority theref we poses 

GlBrSid Daniel P. ]&C“hai J® Jamaican sodologsr who left Sr^^MSLSSm afj whole sede» of individual 

maintain that though some aspects J* 1 ® London School of Economics 19S8i In early 1970s blacks actions ‘ . worth watehhie f,reworks wI ^ be 

? £ e .^ nlc conflict would have been ®P r “Wvard. It both outlines a were expressing more preferences These .essays tell us most about worcn waccn '»B- • 

familiar to observers a century ago, theoretical framework and analyses f or mixing a t work end in' resided- societies in whioh ethnic identificn- ^ 7* ” 

use of.- the words - “jolevant case-study, that of the tj a | neighbourhoods, and were per- tion is nfigarded'afi legitimate^ In a 
w ethnic ^und ethnicity hr bur. genera- Chinese minority in Jamaica and ce j v ing discrimination as on the country, like Uganda It must often 
tion reflects -the 1 emergence of a decline, at tiie very time when eth- appear as sotriethliig primordial. A 

new snclal category a$ ; sig hif leant .-. Chinese labourers were brought nic perceptions were sharpeniug recent study by R. u.. GrJIJo Of 
for- the understanding: -'-df '.'■ the 1 to. the West Indies in the later part and. ttte political order was claim- Uganda railway workers concluded 
present-day world I as that of ' sfifilal. of. the nineteenth century but -ins white ethnicity as a component that In -the anld-l^SOs their indus^ 

'Class was for the -Industrializing, novae lived up to the pktnteiV of conservative politics. Seen in trial organizatiqih reflected ^Jess In* 

■ ■ nauonsoi the nineteenth, century, expectations, - Professor ' Patterson these terms and In the context of tereBts end ethnicity, .was. suo- 

I llPtiP hn F nABIt n M l-n Ii All H n« J ■ ... • If * ■ • I Vl . _.1 (kk_. —L. ^ _ v' J a J ' X* ■■iAiBlail 1 M nvtifllllm' lie ■ ■ 


-i 01 ° ean , a P£ onou nc.ed and - seems not to have discovered very so large and cdmpllcated a society, pressed, so it would be particularly . 

,a ^etendeucyof mfich about tit a Ur condttions, of. the ctmefipta of, ethnic, choice 

'••Kf°Phl t0 , s ^ 1 ««dce,iWprieytt ( -i Jmeicar but lio insists -cUM • .IMmst that . ; Mrved' ;?t>r v p6]iticu^c}g»^^ have . now . had 

, ®. r e tiinlc distinctiveness : and that in this early period the major ■ Jamaica begin to look much too upon- the fnicro level. In 'North' 
to .claim group Rights as deriving problem facing tae Chinese wfis simple and to need both - elabora- America . people are often expected 

Srom this identity. The tendency their continued survival, not . bo lion and floallficfitiofi. to hove ap ethnic identity and In 1 



the two models simply comptW 
contusion. 

Mr Manley is perhaps so #j 
to embrace a simplistic sooW 
analysis partly Jn order to cow 
the racialists, but above - aJJ M, 


E oint of action. Someone once w> 
im, he soys, that in Ms caf^V;- 
think Is to act. One is fREer 1 
tempted to reverse the descripggk' 
but this would be unfair.- In 
he -has . demonstrated a pmwg» 
Intuitive understanding . 0* 
Jamaican realities, an .uiMKr^Kt 
ing which often enlivens p* 
filthbugli It ifi (l anw. and 
morged by rhetoric. « . ' • W 


■ . trary t.o rite expectations of. a pre- the Chinese 
• ytoufi generation, of Intellectuals.' ! tuttity- did 1 
Marxists thought that the signlf- inimfidiato.. 
icance attached • to ethnic dlf- .xodsolldate : 
. ferences would wither away. Why Their unity 
on earth should one wish to be a than Lldlfig] 
Po)e when one could be a work pc ? -tho .irtetrtoo 
Tn the first half of the twentieth . cnbinles and 
century— according to Daniel Bell, . back ; fo.-. W 
one' of thp . contributors to Et/mi- receivfi fi.’vJ 
"^k ^oMd .not have been urn ls v .Mud^od t 
■ S^woii- f«. .R worker in 

leric 
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The other Mann 


By Joyce Crick 


though ideologically possessiw 
and has no need to lead into tfc? 
final hit of guilt-'by-'assaciattofl 
which quite falsely equates Dr Sdi 
rSter’s view with Ludwig Marcuse’, 
of Maun at tlio last as a wear* 
liberal. Perhaps it was tactically 
necessary to dissociate the wort 
from Dr Sclirotor’s advocacy In 

ArH ni» tn traf jiiiU UcIi/mI T«. ..." « 


Wilhclmlne period. Beyond the treason trials. (The British reader ecutor and accused, so penetrating mnny was a village 1) is a cuse In us an experiment which promises 


nil'll OUUJV^S •••tMswt IJ Iiws Uiniu kMiwutiii Liiv luunnih ^iiu j, aa nnu Vi vv¥US.ajii«j UHU unumuil I 1 IUL - j- ■ . ' , , j 

movement of that fragmentary support it has been made out — should say: before long they would promises well, but then wanders 1,11 *i 1 rV^ S J 6aflll ® , ! e “ 

E roso rhapsody once attributed to notably by Mr Cauie — to be. Sup- read like a scene from Koostler. and goes on too long. There U a , £ n .uorV 11 Wlte ’ Sro !J 1 , UC n 
oetho which celebrated the port them lie did, there is no The extensive notes prepared by weariness here which most critics cr wnony recovered. J. K. 


HEINRICH MANN : 

Lin Zell alter wird bctichiigt 
7S0pp. Diisseldorf: ITausseu. 


DM38. 


self-per) 

They form toe surprising intro- port plausible by means of devious worth looking at here: the accusa- of these very last years. Ho gave lJ J ! c 

duction to three intensely con- narrative strategies: the account of tion that Tuchachcvsky had plotted voice to it himself In his dry f "f ncw f* 

temporary chapters on the the pact is given at first virtually a military coup against the Soviet farewell lo Klaus Pink us, late in Sei-i i \ n . _ a i™ J? ade 

Soviet Union, Britain and Ger- through Hitler's dramatic poim-of- Union is declared to be false, and 14)45 : “Heinrich Mann, ancien 

many. But they establish a rhythm view. Moreover, Mann gives full his later rehabilitation indicated, ficrivain de premiere classe, lct *J n tllcre comfort and hou- 

that beats through them all. At this weight to t)he despair and dis- Radek on rhe other hand is still retrain, esprit tou jours clairvoyant, a n n ™ a * ?« .J Jill ce » !£i Ik 

stage, however, overlaying the vita- appointment with which left-wing labelled a member of the Trots- mais dont la sftrftnito tourne ft l'in- r" j,f e pi j® j® 

lisdc pulse, Marx supersedes intellectuals greeted it. He recalls kyite opposition; wc are given the difference." uSl* h* 

Nietzsche, as he did in Mann’s own his own sleepless nights— until he bare information that he was " con- Not, alas, entirely clairvoyant. But 1 L IS LwU" .1v* 

intellectual career: the Russian found the (orthodox) explanation: drained for activities hostile to the his credulity can be understood In „: nt u hS« y 

Revolution is not presented as a it bought time, and It disarmed any party and the Soviet Union”. No the context of his own honesty: y ' 

repetition of the French, but as its (any I) revolutionary inclination ‘‘false accusation "—presumably Hans Walter's judgment that as an He was forgotten in West Ger* 
confirmation and fulfilment, among die German proletariat. His because no “rehabilitation'*. Those idealist he equated rationality and many: partly because immediately 
Among the assumptions of the dis- account of the trials is ineradicably are only samples — though sensitive progressiveness with moral integ- after the war the intellectual 

course now are the categories of coloured by his anti-German view: ones— of the notes. On this show- rlty bits the mark. It was true of vacuum was filled by foreign writ- 

class warfare and means or produc- the Soviet union had greater moral ing it would seem that full Inform- himself. It had to be true of Stalin, ers, Hemingway, not Mann, 

tion. But there remains an ultimate strength than Hitler’s Germany and ation is Inhibited by the current Blind spots have their kindnesses, brought a breath of fresh air to 

refusal to regard the life of the the trials were a demonstration of party line on its recent history. They saved Mann from disenchant- new beginners like Siegfried Lenz 
mind as superstructure to an just this. The country of the E Inter- Mann’s old strength of charac- snont, and from an- awareness of and Heinrich B5U. Besides, Ids 

economic base. The old idealist tan would never execute a Field tenlzatioii can be seen in the sec- his own betrayal. Zeitalter closes anti -capitalist views were scarcely 


fiiiiuit wviw^iwiwu maw |fui ft. I'll v aiw urn, Li* wi w saw salvii.iisc nuiw-i «|<ul ¥u uj liLUi IIIU^J iicig niiivu iirjol lh ulj tlurlirti* /.I. \ U J *_ s 

etuating cycle of Nature, doubt, but he has to make his sup- Goithard Erler for the volume are have discerned in his orher works J' t; ~ ncr ,mc ?j me ) n ® » ^turned to 


orm the surprising intro- port plausible by means of devious 
to three intensely con- narrative strategies: the account of 


in-.INRICH MANN i 
Verleldfgung dec Kultur : Anti fas 


Fxile wav fruitful Tt was now the tlt!e Vertcidigung tier Kultur. Sinn dieser Emigration from tlio » “ s ,.„] n s ',,‘ n PJJ 
that he produced hi. lus. maja? J Auftai, Varlag’s gens of Helnr.ch Ma nn.nd |' ejn gfc Maa.K.ort so aft 

hi s 'b»%c « *s p aiSnssriffl^ -j-j* ssi: 

^JSSStfS'lSEpHSA 6au In Hambure hy plaas.en. Thla Europaiachar l/crbar, _,h a short; ,■£*!*** 


temporary chapters on the the pact is given at first virtual!; 

Soviet Union, Britain and Ger- through Hitler’s dramatic point-ol 


worth looking at here: the accusa- of these very last years. He gave Hj B S u ' lura l 

tion that Tuchachcvsky had plotted voice lo it himself in his dry * ^* ncw ?l 

9 milimru rn.m aiunincf- lha Qm.Ioh Farawhll In VUnc P.intiK in.td < n ot uennany in the GDR and made 


: 11 5 

• II. I 




.i Mr mnpni nndrinn nr pviin as *ne last puonsnea ntion with democracy and with 

naradoxicalJv had bestowed uuon volume— No 13 (I)— of Alfred Kan- Their host-country France— one Wo can bo grateful we have the 

E?m the y {donHficBtion of 1 an torowlefa AusgeivHhlte Werke in recognizes the themes of liis life- book. And wo have it moreover 

encmv the idShmtKi of Shone Binzelausgaben, 1951-62. These ere time sounded now to exhort and with tiho addition of extensive 

rrA-IviSS now untotamable. According to encourage men disoriented and related material, drafts and 


i ; i ?i 

i i »■[; 


Heinrich Mann lias often coin- 


repetition of the French, but as its (any I) revolutionary inclination 
confirmation and fulfilment, among die German proletariat. His 
Among the assumptions of the dis- account of the trials is ineradicably 
course now are the categories of coloured by his anti-German view: 


accusation presumably Hans Walter's judgment that as an 


himself. It had to be true of Stalin, ers, Hemingway, not Mann, 
Blind spots have their kindnesses, brought a breath of fresh air to 
They saved Mann from disenchant- new beginners like Siegfried Lenz 


standing as a voice of the left in the 
J 9.10s and his neglect thereafter, to 


Exile brought fame. In this in- 
reuse, artificial world where most 


Jiis present status ns mi unansy * 7 “ . ’ p ‘ i„. " 

classic. His fame can be read as u *"*** r f t . ei J ,C t. c i° 


M 

i !! 

i J r 

ij r 


kind of barometer, rcgisicrine rhe . , - ■ ^ . 

noli tical-cum-lirer nry climate among ■ ^ “ilp’., ro ?f!f ,et * one 0 , t !j,° 

his cnmcniporaries ond his pos- P efl ^ s of his public career. J. R. 
techy. Bee her, the Qxpresslomst-Sociallst- 

i.. . . . Marxist poet and editor suggested 

KrnnlflrifntriStSr r° Proposing him for tho Nobel Prize 

S? E J Jk s ' n 1337 - Ho was chuirninn of the 

nF rt iT« tho Schutzvarhaud deutschor Schrift- 

nrinklal stimulus of his icnrcnnry i,.j i, Anil u.. 


recognition that should have been 


nolitical-cum-lirerory 
■ fits cnmcniporaiics 


studies, his care oE the archive, reprinted at the time. Reproducing nig- a diary, public and utivate, 

after its foundation in 1950, his only first paintings, Dr Herden making notes, taking cuttaf,*. 

only reprints the single section which by 1643 lie had oraanned 

that appeared In Die neue Welt • into tiwo drafts, “ Zur Zeit vtv 

bilhne, October 5, 1933 — which is, Winston Churchill ” end “ Kleia 


never died in him, , . __ „ _ , - — 

.There is a strong element of His account is also coloured by a poraries. He is at his most self- life of ills age. He kept faith with Wirtschaftsmmder . “I an boycot- 
special pleading on certain issues, residual aestheticism tijat comes as 'revealing in the chapter on his - bfs old values as he looked forward ted , he declared to his friend 

coloured no doubt by the sense of shock in such .a _ context: the, brother. But It is an uneven book, to the future: “Tho irrationalism Leninite, before the W»tsc/io/ts< 

urgency 'Induced by the war .which' -stupidity and falsa historical pel's* dependent on earlier diaries and that drove me from my country, tounder had evoti got under way, 
was sUH belflg - -fought as he wrpte., pective of Hitler’s .“revolution” drafts. The ehrenvd. evocative and further, has been savoured to But his fame survived and 

The tender snots are his amounts would never produce the Insight of account of his friend the dramatist the end. In future, reason shall flourished In the GDR, partly out 

of rho Nazi-Soviet Pact and the the trial exchanges between pros* Wedekind (opposition Ger* be— not omnipotent, but accepted, of sympathy, partly out of prop- 


Marshal (Tuchachevsky) 1 


tion on his Wends and- content* with a word of gratitude for the congenial to tho Germany of the 

S ■ ■ _ • 1 VT_ * 1 . 1 * 1 . 1 4 . la V 4 na.u If T 


celclirations 


. Marxist poet and editor suggested 

J ”. ee, i , n proposing him for tho Nobel Prize 
,°* c *!'* In 1937. Ho was chuirman of the 

h ‘ e tfl ° Schutzverhand detitscher Schrift- 
t .f"^ nn V y sioller wliicli had been founded by 
'Vi. 1 J n , Alfred Kontorowlcz and Willi MUn- 




mam*. 


T liiiorlr tlm tmun kf. 1.1 ... I, -',i rtliruu PkUlllorowiCZ 0I1CI VVlill MUI- 

hi Sst Berlin thi ^nberg, that indefatigable manager 

SovrSit hfs * arahlvo and S oC tl L e P PP uln, ‘ Fronc lost T.1, 

ZtEri lit M; JA rea- M ^hii*Hu Co !E 3!2 

son lies more deeolv in Gsrninn 1 ai possibly his life for 


son lies more deeply in German 
self-awareness — though one must 
distinguish here between West and 
East German attitudes: true to its 


pressing it toa hard when party 
tactics lind changed. A high 
moment in Mann’s public fame was 
the ovation he received at the 


function os a signal, Mann’s fume l n ? ® v 2 Hun . rec , e, v ea the 

has been caught up ni the Ideolog- Congress far 

icsl crossfire of the Cold War. Two Snc 
republicntions of his lata work well f* 10 

illustrate tlie point: Vertcidigung ie , a,r ’, Pop ‘ 

iter Kultur, a volume of his col- u a ? Fi oat his natural place-— 


lectcd nnti-Nszl journnlisni. and the sgainstflll the odds, and tlio odds 
long-awaited now edition of his biduded rhe mniiocuvrinii of 

autobiography, Ein Zeltalter wird l* 811 * funedonartrt : “ Ulbricht 

besichtigt, wants a Popular From of Ills own 

,, , , subordinate to him”, he ivroto to 

When Menu, famed as the public Mux Braun late in 1937, mid to his 
voice of the Weimar Republic, friend Klaus Pinkos s-ion nft«r- 
quietly crossed the border into words : “My experience-'! with die 


l. quietly crossed the border into wards : “My experience. 1 ! with die 

f.i' Franca i February 1933, oply-. Popular Front are painful.” . , , . 

I d , V*. M«m perslited m d ' B**k M„„h ' IW Wi I— Itflff I Jl, ? 

peripd opened )n his worift as well back - r t IS not easy to tell how became enemies together. Not to i t l a less a work of orcumta 

jl as his life. As thb father of the aware he was that his reputation many articles and collections of ?° t so ^day only seiVes to nerpe- t i lnn of op j n ] on „ nd assumption. A 

. German intellectual left— he was was being used in those years, once material are now played down; he £ mte . A®, ractkol blurring of tho i, ltu work, it Is free to assume the 

?, ver xT Sl ^ Cy ^ h o thundered against 1! ? e , fh® 1 **®* fro'u emerges indirectly from time to Poindar^ont itself. Other wnicrs, nrumines for altitudes winked out 

1" ... tlio v, National Socialists In pnmph- regarding the Social Democrats ns time in footnotes in the secondary nombfa Dnvlil Cuulo and Huns- jon u They do not have tobo 

'1 ; • anl in P rSo S V&o P Ge?ma n n tlC ni and *Wilffelm Pleck^^iSn^n lltorature as "certain ronogades’’. . Wdterjn ltis comprehensive argSod or oven stated any longer. 

Li Spain. Ho wrote fliently intrench, lermtf ’Of " a ;■ ■•'nm? tactical "orltnS 

VI : bmA hail ' n ■ j.. 1 IdMam " ' vnae ^ 





incidentally, the only item Encyclop&dle des Zeitalters ”. The 

reprinted from .that journal out of notes and manuscripts followed 
the brief period when tho Trots- „ him on ■ his painful last-mi mile 
kyite Wilhelm Schlemm was editor, flight from 'France In 1340 with bis 
The others date from his deposi- nephew Golo and Franz and Alma 
tion. In the context of the path Werfel over the Pyrenees (on 
towards the working class, even a foot— at sixty-nine!) and from Liv 
Trotskyite editor is apparently pre- boa to America, Tu the obscurUj 
ferabio to a liberal. Old battles and neglect of his last 

among tho left-wing factions are years he continued ids lost major 
not being refought here, let alone work. 

rethought, so much as suppressed. E «n Zaitalter wird besichtigt is 
The too-brief “ Nachbeinerkuna ” not simply an autobiography. Tlio 
■ deals in blanket terms of Fascist title is precise. It is autobiography 
and antl-Pascist without any dif- os criticism of his age, as his 
ferentiation. It lacks any sense of brother- Thomas put it. The stylo it 
the emigrant’s dilemma in having crisp, laconic, the tone impei-scrnal, 
to choose his friends because they generalizing, even w<hon he speaks 
share an enemy. The Popular Front directly of himself. It is about the 
soon came to be understood not as events of ills lifetime seen in b 
a front against Gentian National broad historical perspective that 
Socialism but against International from tho vantage 1 point nf the 
Capitalism. Many independent Second World War surveys tho 
nunds were glad of the simplifi- landmarks of Mann's history: the 
cation. In dark times they were Russian Revolution, Wilhelm Hi 
reassured by the confidence and Bismarck, 1848, Napoleon and tlio 
i purposefulness of the communists, French Revolution, the Renals- 
who in tarn could use the dignity Banco of Henri IV. “Thera tiro con- 
and reputation of major names, ncxinns; they can be deciphered. 
But today it is time to different into us long as one was Lhera, ami lived 


the trial exchanges between pros- Wedekind (opposition Ger- be— not omnipotent, but accepted, of sympathy, partly put of prop- 

r nda. He had had his suspicious 
the now admiration. “It’s the 

A j 1 i _ wrong kind of discovery ", he 

CTnrVT P I I PT wrote of the renewed Interest in 

LJ.V' ulUl V LV'ULv'X Der V nter tan to Lchmke In 1948. 

“I don’t wont to survive as the 

especially those who had brains and hod always detested the glib little autobiography, Memory Hold-the- author of a leading article in novel 
used them. He seemed to have humanism of most of ills con* Door , writton just before his death, form." Still, lie became a classic, In 
known them all, and to have been temporaries. as 11 a record of the impressions 1950 the Heinrich Mann Archive 

loved and respected by them in turn. As he had said earlier, “The man made upon me by the outer world’’- was founded, a prize in his name 

From Raymond Asquith and T. E. who has a clear ova and an excel- « - - , . jjJ1t . , established. His work, long unob- 

Lawrence to Ramsay MacDonald and lent heart and a great zest for tho F 01 m ®jScptIaud Is Still an iravisi- tainable in Germany, was published 
F.D.R., his friendships were easy and nleas“« of ^ Ufa Jfllta S WruS ted *. n^lcel land, tboi^ht of with «gain in Kantorowlc*»s new edition, 
intimate. Yet he knew failure as go down before the man who sees T osta l &1Q because John Budian fl-rat But when ills ashes were brought 
well. He had twice missed a feUow- ffl K s 1 .rim aZraStiJe R fn introduced .me » ft, « I walked and back to Berlin in 1961, all tfiis 
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DAVID DAND2LL t 

The interpreter’s House 
A critical assessment of rite work 
of John Buchan 
226pp. Nelson. E3.9S. 


or jonn uuenan flhip af An Souls> after South 

226pp. Nelson . E3.95. ^ he was not sent out to Egypt with 

■ ■«■■■ "" mSSSSm Cromer, and he never became a 
. „ , , , , cabinet minister, although he was a 

I think John Buchan would have confidant to two prime ministers, 
liked the fact of an. American re- His final promotion made up for 
viewing this book for the TLS. He this, and yet he remained to the 
liked Americans very much, eiM j Bome extent a man of the 
although I am not sure he knew 8ec0 nd rank, a man behind the 
how much like him we can be. He scene s. Now that he is dead and we 
never forgot that he waa a Lowland hWe Dr Danlell’a book, a fitting 
Scot, but at times seemed to be comDan ! on to Tanet Adam Smith’s 


the division, the thread, the slieet 


Heinrich Mann 


It Is less a work of orginnta - 


as well, so strong waa his iffection '23* find of ’ tafant 

£or that needs time to be appraciated, a great 'zest for the pleasures of ™ course Mann over-estimated 

fhn m TWi?f? Yel because to assess It we must em- hfe”. How could he not have loved JjSL nndKRiUa^nd Greene S i the power of the word. Of course 

J,, .ua JIfS.* phasizc not only what the world and written of similar people whom “J® 1 * 1 J? ^“ka and Gcwiie. And 1 pursued politics, as Hans Wyal- 

^ does not value most but vtiiat John the world calls romantics? But rl„^° lug put it, aS tlio art of the impos* 

naivety Ttt^cSne out in 3T Ms Auchan himself perhaps did not rea- another aide of him knew well that J5 ^5Jlode>rn8enMSfl.fra 0f * 0ur8 * he ? u i lJlB Ijterary 

aSSShMt ■ \ln\e St oddl ,i2e made Wra 0u ly outstanding. ■ romance is not self-supporting, and Rre part ^ our mo<ter11 8enall>U ' lty ' cart before the social horse. But hft‘ 

)rith the OT^ertly°COTn - ol?ed t iM , ose The Interpreted House fa f S ihS ha“b^S Sfd ke^^Ms cSSra^fn^rVtt 

?ovSs ttra! « iSis?^ 5 Sm£ !S«%i 0n 8 B urm-a^lt ye ^Te > the centre of hfa stories die $EtJ& IS?S £JSt ideS ttSA" 

tens el v chntroSLf TiumflS S £ R ?n? ln imnresslnn Buchan hero Is. usually alone, aven and trust that keeps me from split .scarcely allowed him precedents. 

_ , y edhuman b lift sentiM-^wrftlna career coinmfslnB tliough at some point he shares tine: through the reading of Perhaps his great achievement J«. 

* 1 io^ rd °U h m for tlio first time .. lrt _ J', g BBV aS!5?hrBn bis luck and lot with a band of shockers" written " with no pur- that he has himself becopia a pra* 
t” y37« vjon 88 a newly arrived t JJJ hoS ^ncl^ne ^il^iSfar “mradea, equals in honesty if not pofte except to please myself", one cedent. The function of conscience 
graduate student at I took* ^ bo^s, c ud ng four major j n background. The creator may still be saved. I write this In all to their nation lies been taken on 

my first long walk, up Efafield hill JO^WIUM (of Mo ntro* o, ^Crom of gQ mftny g6nt i eman heroes never seriousness, and yet also record my with ■ ease and a sense ofj»roporj 
and past his house. I have been ^ thin lost touch. In life or literature, gratitude to Dr DanleJl far demon- tion by tho novelists and writers of 

^orry ever since that I never had lush (or American) writer of this .uu-i, t i 1B v^-tues and the homollness Btratina so nersuasivriy tiiat the Ms- a later generation, Heinrich BBU. 


““— * — — - — — ; sbaiies, now ymi no ih uheu tuiu wa the end, in 1940. 'With lack Of . : — — a 

never forgot that he waa a Lowland have Dr Danlell’s book, a fitting affectation and true decorum, this %S£SX\ A ° f 7 tf'm, Jl 

Scot, but at times seemed to bo companion to Janet Adam Smith’s dour-looking man with a sense of SLSSS^rff 

trying to speak as an Englishman fine Hography (1965), we can see humour was also a man with a J nShSTSwA Ulbricbts now for 

“ v«U,, .„^n f ^.,U.^ t «don thlt WM i, kind of ,.lont eta m SjEfiSW^TW *“ 

iwSn JS*L . 51 1 ® eaoli other ?). It stonda h 


UC |IIUOUVU pul! UVO| WO liWIia TIJUI- 

lug put it, as tlio art of the impas- 
sible, Of course he nut (ha literary 
cart before tha social horse. But he' 


Many of uhese essays ,arn 
lets, .some published here 


- rus services gladly, anti «»»n wim.uo ora rn«- i| r u a h In. MM 

of 1 , various 1 eft-win t nersuatinn* from 1935 wrote increaslnsTv' for' faricer puwe. "Ea 1st Zelh” for i. 11. .i i... •««««■ « ul --?%» ,-»»*« 

, that he did not ■ write for/ 1 Some -' MUbzenb erg’s Gageii-Ansrijf arid ' M ® l ^pl e j from his own collection ’ n^w Gesanimelta Werko, subsequent (Scrinun attempts at 

■I'Stlwes eye^ fowd tiielr ” wav ' Ws ” - Mhfc- (l939), is rontroUed m 3 '-ffif- fl® 0 - ^IL***, 0 «»C«a r » under European domination are but 

; across thp border "into Germany, What was tactics for Pieck .was through-composed. But that was a publlshed Se hi "^ockhn-lm 'TS* in?r WiT h n d Tion ) H°^h nlin * l Wlli 

. smuggled. M tile guise' of-: teg hoine-for Mann. “The HMdenburg porpetiuitod in'abook, f rt Sv the Jd ilu flfu Inrw u « 

packets oi 1 so ft- dr ink labels. ' of' the left",: David Caute haa not a uW^ontary appeal, or undeiv 1 m --I. *5 c**lo of hla holm II in Dor Untertan. Now It fa 

i '•••'jMfefti Kf u,a 'SffSuSBSftl faj l xi“ ar d y »« 3 r Aio v»?ilo« “bSS te- 

I- 

su ° ^nsss to, ass as sb^orsfiss^ 

AVM-r-iaZTo ann s biographer and advocate. Nietzschenn' ocKmu wtfhmiF «oi 


U1 “ lilLUUBB inore , those of congenial writers— Ho 

Mann’s late autobiography, Ein behind its elliptical paragraphs- 
Zaitalter wird besichtigt. was ranub- France and Napoleon dominate the 
ltshed In 1 3973 as Volume 24 of early pages. In tills perspective, all 


v ' articles eyen: found their way hte: 
r across tbp border Into Germany, What 
. eniuggled . iri the gufae:' of-: tea' home. 
• packets soft-drink labels. ' ■ • of' tl 

• •: ... ’ l"- 1 -called 


, was ronuu- I'rmice nnu napmuon uominatc u'« 
ume 24 of early pages. In tills perspective, all 
site Werko, subsequent German attempts et 
pears under European domination aro but 
It 1 was first flawed imitations of the great men. 
m In 194G Wo had heard that already of WU-. 
Ho of his holm II in Dor Untertan. now it fa 


celled him 


graduate student at Oxford I took 
my first long walk, up Elsfield hill 
and past his house, I have been 
\ony ever since that I never had 
a chance to meet him— or hts con* 
terapw-ary William • Temple. I 
should ■ have liked . to accompany 
him on one of his weekend tramps 
around Otmoor and Wood Eaton, 
and understood then, whendt could 
have Improved i-me. much that he 


gentleman heroes never seriousness, and yet also record my 
In life or literature, gratitude to Dr Da&leftl for daman- 


cedent. The function of conscience 
to their nation has been taken on 
with ease and a sense of propor- 
tion by the novelists and writers of 


in. on ^anB-jSkSTBES ?■»<«» obsorve. h. m. good from ‘ t ™” p ^io‘'‘o1 U SlVn r dS“' , .o 

■ound Otmoor and Wood Eaton, the very beginning, when he put . wski^ann and m Paul Nash 
id understood then, when.it could through Oxford by witlng, end Horny Jamaa! 

ave ImDroved-.ma. much lt-v.BC ha Thoao whn know nnlv his thrillers. - i , 11 lI.i'Il.ViJLu... 


man wiio could say of his own life, rimes boen silly Uke- him, btit his- 
r, .I have never learned the art of example has made It easier. for 
discontent”, from Wa “cheerful them to be wiser. They do not. let 
prose" (as cheerful as Walton’s and their politics invade their art, Only- 
Bunyan’s), one may learn to see tire Inform it. When .they take to the-. 


jl ; ■ , >weo in tne :i»ope - (now vain ?) of hearten, (your - hearers) entirely.” 
|r. . :ifeM»ing-, a * wider, . ritas , eUtlst Here >y coni rest is the cheerful 
|. audience, became notably French cynicism of MUnzonberg as quoted 
I l .V fiynt , n *> <H>loured i as -much |by by. . Mr C auto cm the subject of 
I J: 1 hit spiritual allegiance 1 ah.; his that .same truth-telling : “Write to 


P re ”ure for a new times the ono shimmers through, at 
“•j ‘ Bchrbtor, times the other. One overhears tl* 
ograplier and advocate, Nletzscbean. echoes without MS 


be up against, and then follows the special landscape of Purgatory, won-- platform, they do so not as novel* 
ritual turning of hunter into hunted, derfully compounded of Bordet hills ists, but as citizens. They, also . 
or the other way arOund, until a and Coitswolds. What he a ays of hfa know that their hvo .a^ritiw are. . 
circle of resolution is drawn, with autobiography should be sidtl of his aomeriraes incompatible (Gunter 
a moral satisfaction befitting a entire merary output : It was "dn Grass’s recent s ?? j , mi 

Calvlnistic belief in ultimate a sense a cottfetoion-of faith, a kind- the objective coirewtive of just 
justice. . of diary ”, but no less important to thto dilemma), and mat there .are., 

He was a writer who wrote his “ for - that, because John Buchtin tiroes when the world has to 

books !lmo E t co'mplwely in til like Christian had passed through be put aside for their 
hSd id Aon ^SSST them oil the Interpreter’a House wftbflut for- thofr_alttrnarives «e not those o|| 
rapioly 8 #* ifftora lnsph*ati<m alone. gettlogXe encouraging lessons of Gottfried Been : the stony gaze p£, 
He was “always organizing his own the Manse. \ . art, or nqwu g. , . v. >; , 


Dletze drew attention to 


longer . needing the NietzschelL.. 


Is Jri^ShS? KM ssn sarc 

myself d I A?id th^n th’erB’ erf er axles’ circle of resolution is drawn, with »i^blomaphy ehoald be sSd of hfa 

and have ^nd then mwe are the biographies, a moca i satisfaction befitting a entire literary output : It was “In 

- BuchBri w tii ^ii that -, th0 ' S 10 ? 8 which I would give pride calvlnistic belief in ultimate a sense a coiiJetoton-of frith, a kind 

wSrSly Plac ° 10 Montrose - . justice. . of *ary ”, but no less Important to 

and writer: e^naD^eclerad^vS Banlell convincJnBly makes He was a writer who wrote his u» tor- that, because John Buchan 


lis, 

)t^i 

‘A 




him. Love ana 


up the two coliections that Mann Jtann’e Memoirenwerk ” could well 
■ Wmself ^uhllBbed, Der Has* (1933) “ ft ve paved, tha way for republi* 

iiiimidiAiiilh iinriiSiiiiliiiriiii ilni iiii in Ini m rnrinrilii'antMiniiiiili'ii,! i I.mi uann'i 


greatness, the canter 
rity and cho^e/e for 
^.wWa.- fater memo 
“first time<as,^rs^ 
as farce”. 


IPf - Marx s ,i... 
f, Second time • 


L..'rohwWonsf”i 


Not only Nietzsche and Marx He ' £• 
between tlie lines, lk-inc docs taO, 
the nout he imitated as a school* . . 

'1-- who, y 

SimiUBU^'Nftboleoni loved Franca . 
and- lived there in exllo was hh 


, ffifig'ia, “ Se.or RoomcT « SP « 


OB by. the . Editions du‘i “l 0 *® 1 , elenfenbi^i id: the memoirs S..,-..?! idontifiablo literal?, 

find under toe 'atisplcw J hlch ^t 'Ve’a have been a hS- n° In H 

•; .. Deutsche ' Fraiheit*. Publication ^ey Mann ha? k ^fJSS 

: ire reproduced -herd: 1 I 1 ^ «. e «BR: Mann's admiration if: . as . l . a I*™ condensM 

f left out, ro fe * GauwT ff’gffif* %&• 


nODfld riria'inn-wAnlil ^ one OC rne reaeuna, • ms uw«. bio 

hia P TO™rldIy n faSwr had S3«a h -S flSPfe^S9BS! r ? uch v*i n » ? f* 1 fl0 roedablc, In spite' of obvious 
Had become ^i^Tweedsmuhr nf ? fa&ter had V defects; 1 have always thoughrhfa 

Elsfield. and for f ® €Ciet sympathy for the Jacobite dialogue and characterizations 

rior-General o? rSLEf ® Gov,r - ® a use, and Alastalr’e vehement untrue to life. But I have not 
tiie hearts 1 of hn h fto^o ^ S eBW . that his ^father had- he W 
Americans And !5 £^i“ 8 and S een but , j ^ hTv? td: mn^'thrpiots. mpve, ,ahd 


her had a defects. X have always thought his 
Jacobite dialogue and ' characterizations 
vehement untrue to life. But I have not 
had -.jew,; ..hwitied' .'hiyptj ' bedauee he kniew 
J vro the hdw ro: make kjife:.- plots. mpve, ,Bpd 



,4 ' 

.i- . 


ehfir, as director o; 
her of Parliament 
formation for the ! 


'. -T" a -place . dt rest; The wanderin 
:;.:-tenecti|bl had -never put i 
> ;. roots- wliero he' put pen to r 


xile fts m >iQ3ci5m 'tuosv journew ana memutions: the , wtuon of tills , centenary article ---- - - « ’“r 

inn Jn* ^nternatlobal PflWna stUl non grflCa, WllU Miin- fowne a substantial ohm of Dr SS Mp £» h ° f lh *Ti nfonB i« 

down ; c WPUwt:i' Tlie. tilling doss evetSy. , ■ zettberg. • The fieooral proportion ' Uietze’s Nachwurt to £ n ,o! UJ;^! nce ’ thoy . 

papa? selected tion; hero hTdrilfa ^ »BL 


“g. pMsioti' -ftrr.th* aijseen tod : 
eternal With’ a i dellKW in-. fbO-:sB&n. . 
and : the, -temporal ■ ; Buchan ; had, ' 
to ;4Uo£e Henry Jatnes on Buchari S, 


i i.: 'than • Gcrtnajiy, OnljF /In His voiy ; » JW public Becher’s htternationafe ing Ween Ae ^ GermnnSS ? chul Z-{Z 

■ fast years- wou]d ; ho. nltp -Inio- -.Ag viEiSSffiSiiSpSl' ^ appear to be broadly *at characterizes: so muSf^S Lela eyluri t, mote ftfc 

dialect- of hfa old -home tqwn: 1 and !•'•*** silen-t; ott >me' right, facreariqg as the 1930a^ ^ near M?n*t scholarship: an attaStmi nr 'SSSS*’ A* rhydhma rf jM 

; i.talk “jablseH’V.-. "In Europe ri. . their ofase*. . ■ . . vr . sXfite^ • affl s 0 f ^ Kg? °r n J. hfise feS S*** 9 ’ 

Wa the left "/he wrote to; Arnold ?■ ' Wgmw.v-A^rdin'V hlrefldy the ' ft t- 'J-ni*, 'i,.*- on grounds that iJJl. 3 JifWftgrfjihl."; go -f trtfo* . 

Ziwig.InA^ust .1935, ;“to tinker*, veuthor-: pf ’on!' wfinlrl 2’ J® ujS^mttSOto^ flifaeHifl.i Sf*,!?.?!'. °A M^cWacteri^ 


*, walker extraordinary, fisherman, 
cumberj-stalkef.; r-. v 

He had worked'Tor. euccdw^ 


- ■-ciftkiiinil'otnff' <?ornsr»uriiB)c : , 

; John. Constable and ; ; 
the English Landscape 

.(1776-1837) ; '■ > V V 7 ,' ■ .^ioV'' 

12 and 13 Match, 1976 - 

Fee. £4. Full* Sludepla E2. : . - *• .r j-, 

.0 ; 

’ tievelofimant fta 4i balrtiOr of landscape and the aeatnelic aooiai, . ; 
historical; adertiitfo a'nti.'lheto'V oontexta of hie. work, ^ 


^ Vr , ; ^ ^ j ' - : K: r "" ’ .. . '.J-'- ... 



i Had accented- a ehnpTe evangel and weatner r. He knew fna lovea a iwo<iay «w?nierenoe wnmn uZiZZZimt • 

• wmcb^^B^he g^esf ^Dldftr. had the “ Weakness and. the beauty?* ti»/elobment ^ ^baltftdr ol iandaoape and the aeathetlc social, . 

’ mellowed '• and ^broadeneti. At of Lowland 'and BiJblaOd Scotland • hiatbrleal,;aritolill0 tod.lHeto^ oontexta of hfaworic. 

• Oxford he'hto raponto»ed : it In m only a man can vdio.hae, walked Furihar delaHft' frwn 8hoti, CoOree Ui^ Foh^ ; . 

.' : hjr phn»fa^lCBl fttodles, but he - fa all ' weathers until the outhr technlo of COotf«l' J Lotoon,d09 ftoflonl Streei, Londpn WI. tT^u 
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■■■■■■■■ — ii ■ ■ . » ; t ], e Soviet Union and Eastern 

_ . TT Mt ,, Europe. And the second is how for 

By PfitCr Hebbletliwaite the party bosses and ideologues 

regard this survival of a phena- 

■■■ 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 tnenon which ought, according to 

BOH DAN R. OOC1URKIW and ti ] . cIr theory, to have disappeared. 

JOHN IV. STRONG (KOI tors) ; The two questions are Jinked, for 

1 .. . ..... . .. if religion has notably failed to 

Religion nnd Atheism In the USSR wither away as predicted, then 
and Eastern Europe either the theory has to be revised 

412pp. Macmillan. £10. nr mitigating circumstances have 


and Eastern fcurope either the theory lias to be revised 

412pp. Macmillan. £10. nr mitigating circumstances have 

- - - — ■ - - — — t— r- to be adduced to account for Its 

survival. In J. M. Bochcnski’s treat- 
There is an awesome symmetry merit of " Marxism-Leninism and 
obout Religion and Atheism to the Religion ” there is no room for 
USSR and Eastern Europe : It costs better mutual understanding, still 
ten pounds and has twenty authors, less for dialogue: religion is seen 
The symmetry happily does not ex- & « a radically false, magical 
tend id the contents which expand pseudo-science”, and its disappear- 
according to the importance of the ance is merely a matter of rime, 
themes they deal with. Thus seven . There can be, as Lenin said, noth- 
chapters examine aspects of roll- ing more. abominable than religion. 
_ el on in the Soviet union. Including Rrom tills point of view, any var la- 
the rolo of a ntl-religlp us propaganda tilnns in the actual treatment of 
in ' itohtlcal socialization (what religion (Lenin's “outstretched 
used to be called Indoctrination ). hand”) are no more than tactical 

52” "3 manoeuvres, subtler ways of SCCU1‘- 

surveys of Judaism and Catlioilclsin. lng irs wntua .j destruction. 

And finally the nine chapters de- 
voted m particular countries . I IJus- However die only Marxist con tri- 

Ira (a yet again the hazards of try- butor to the volume, Brmtko BoSn- 


By H. A. Williams 

MONICA FURLONG : 

Puritan’s Progress 

A Study of John Banyan 

223pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £5.50. 


iaa to generalize about the fate of jak, rejects Lenin's views as naive, 
religion in Eastern Europe, since “It would be a complete illusion", 
they range from Albania, where all he writes, “ to think that religion 
public manifestations of religious will die out now tiiit the political 
life have been effectively sup. and economic' change oE Yugoslav 
pressed, to next-door Yugoslavia society lias been achieved/' .And he 


1...1 L “ society iius ueen aciuevea. .Ana ne 

which has -recently granted chap- insists that “ tiie results show that 
Jains for Its nationals who live religion does maintain itself in 
abroad and maintains a form of dip. socialist societies and continues to 


lomntic rolatlona with the Vatican. lay claim to the entire human be* 
One clear conclusion emerges: ing”. This empirical observation Is 
though the Russian model > clearer than his conclusion, which 
holped to shape the legislation of i s that Marxists ought to study reli- 
the communist countries of Eastern glon attentively. But die rather 
Europe, there remain considerable curious phrase about laying claim 
differences which can be explained to “the entire human being »’ 
by die complex interplay of hlatori- merely sharpens the problem, for if 
col factors and the relative strength the encounter is between two world- 
9*„ l”® di 1” ferent churches. Where, views, two bolief-systcins. both of 
Catiiollcism has plaus- which lay claim to “ tlic entire 
jj"/ ti fj 1 !! « .S a ^ e ex P re , ss human being ”, then one can only 
{PL , sou ,l . °* t ^ ia nation, as in foresee continuing conflict, relieved 
rrSm.o-iiAS d ® tro,,s i an fj where occasionally by burets oil tactical 
Evangelical Protestantism has been tolerance. As Gerhard Simon points 

out, rile notion of the separation of 
ill- r* i,™!? Democratic Repub- church and state in which religion 
-If® bo ^koned could occupy (he private realm, is 

SSi-HTb SMS C^uBSS ■ l,b "”' “ ,d nDt • iJ -'- 

tailvc restatement. The official line Is that if reli- 


Works of genius both belong to and 
transcend the times in which they 
are produced. To appreciate them 
adequately, therefore, they must 
first be put in their historical 
setting and then, liberated from it 
so that their timeless and universal 
elements may be revealed. Yet 
that liberation can be only partial. 
For the expositor himself cannot 
escape the relativities of his own 
era, and it is in terms of those rela- 
tivities that he must needs clothe 
what he has apprehended as beyond 
the forms of thought. 

Monica Furlong's achievement in 
Puritan's Progress is that she lias 
•understood all this, and the result 
is. a profound and compelling study 
p£ Bunyan. She first sets him firmly 
in the context of English seven- 
teenth- century Puritanism and its 
Calvinist creed. Her picture of the 
Puritans is fair — she is far from 
blind to their many virtues. But she 
sees that people must grow out of 
any and every religious system if 
they are to become their full selves 
and so make available to others the 
riches of their maturity, 

-Bunyan's growth to maturity, 
ills Puritan’s progress, is described 
with a subtle and sensitive under- 
standing. We are shown him first 
os a somewhat boisterous young 
man fond of what to us would 
appear entirely Innocent pleasures. 
It was while lie was play hi g what 


grievous punishment for these aud 
my other ungodly practices” — such 
as dancing, singing, and bell-ringing. 
He became the victim of Ills merci- 
less guilt-feelings, mado all the 
worse by his inevitably compulsive 
desire Lo blaspheme — against God, 
as ho thought, but In reality against 
the sadistic juggernaut lie lind 
projected upon the heavens. His 
progress towards salvation consisted 
in tho gradual elimination of the 
juggernaut nnd the discovery that 
in fact it was Jove freely given 
which was the ultimate reality. 
It was the realization of this trans- 
cendent yet iminiiuo love which 
enabled him to accept himself in 
the earthiness of ills humanity. 
The result was a growing tender- 
ness towards human frailty and the 
humour which invariably accom- 
panies It. A still more important 


result was Banyan’s ability to 
unloose Ills own imaginative depths 
so that- he - was able to write his 


supreme masterpiece The Pilgrim's 
Progress, in whose second part 
Christiana and Iier children are 


keeping our feet firmly on ifo 
ground. What she does particularly 
well is show us how we must dls 
tinguish between the renlity of Bua 
van’s faith und its outward form. - 
Formally he was a Calvinist, but Um 
reality of liis faith exploded out 
well beyond the form: “Bunywi! 
faith took Inin fur beyond die con ' 
vcutionul wuters of his belief, out 
into tiic deep ocean where all con i 
tradictious arc reconciled. Ho could ' 
experience, hut he could no longer 
accommodate what ho experienced 
within the framework of Ills doc 
trine, or any doctrine." 

Yet one of the reasons why 
Monica Furlong is ahlo to make 
Bunynn so ulivo for us und full o( 
moaning is that she uses n contem- 
porary system of belief to describe 
him: tho Idea that mnn has au 
“evil” shadow self which ha must 
acknowledge und take to his bosom 
as a valid and important part of bis 


was then the social equivalent of 
cricket on Elstow village green 
that “a voice did suddenly dart 
from Heaven into my soul” and 
ho saw “the Lord Jesus looking 
down upon me, as being very body 
displeased with me, hiu! a s ‘ if lie 
did severely threaten me with some 


formerly ! fan lasted Jesus as hotly 
displeased. ■ .- • 

Monica Furlong most skilfully 
weaves -the dramas of Bunyanfa 
Inner experience with the fluctuat- 
ing fortunes of his outward circum- 
stances— his imprisonment for 
twelve years in Bedford jail, the 
happiness of domestic fife, his 
evontual reputation as a preacher 
and . pastor, and not least tiie pub- 
lishing success of his Progress, 

That Bunyan was a genius^ is 
obvious to any who read his three 
major works: Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners, and Parts One 
and Two of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Monica Furlong shows him also ns 
somebody who through great suffer- 
ing fought for and won his true self 
as a warm, intensely sympathetic, 
large-hearted, and- lovable man. As 
she makes him come alive we can 
understand how in his writings he 
can move us to laughter, tears, nnd 
exaltation while at the .same (lino 


concept of individuation, bne it too 
intelligent and too human to overty 
this scheme of intexpret«ij«f in » 
doctrinaire way, .nor- does fc: 


Tunjrian understanding in the lam , 
invalidate what she says. It merelj 
shoyrs that, although the experience 
of a spiritual genius cannot be .... 
accommodated within the framework' 
of any doctrine, we need none the 
less some kind of doctrinal frame- 
work in order to bogin tn ur ^<* ■ 
stand him. Perhaps • 
Furlong’s greatest achieveinciit In 
this book is to make us realize that ' 
Bunyan's Insight transcends Jungian 
psychology no loss than Calvinist 
and Christian theology. Sho reminds 
us that his terrible depression did 
not plague him (ns It certainly would 
n person today) with tho suspicion 
that he was mentally ill. nnr did the 
idea occur to any of hfa friends; 
und her concern throughout is lo 
describe not a case-history but ft 
man. That she lias succeeded in her 
aim nobody reading this book could 
doubt. It leaves us not only feeling 
we know Bunynn woll, but wanting 
to thank him for making us proud 
and glad to he human. 




Canada. AddWodal conlributioni ° 

wore jtnlioltnd nnd a nnnton. i is .resolutely maintai nod, whatever 
d vl? B e ri* the evidence to the contrary. The 

Though the »i hl! iL y !! r „ ideological spectacles determine 

BWSS thnr whflt ‘ s 8den - Thc that rail- 

lection has C k« pi° n la associated .with minorities 

■evL. Jh the Soviet Union and with natlon- 



' restraints o^ednii ' ih» vrepaved to remove his spectacles,; 

ffir cCSr l? rflf Vasvl Markus's splendid treatment 
sfivSria TtS^IhJ of "The Uniates qf the Ukraine” 

Sac moet of°*th« 'suggests that harshness may be 

nlreAdv ^ r l * V0 counter-productive, . He quotes 

' VuMntyn Moroz, a young Ukrainian 

: Ml-to 110 W In pi-iioni. 

This holds'- especially for 'Michael' - ' The Church has ' grown. Into the 
Bpurdeaux's treatment of the Rua- ' : cultural’ -life- so deeply that it is- 
«ep Orthodox Church, WIIHani C. Impossible to touch it: without 


Eastern' Ennope. This fa not to ' V, r ' , 
lament that titey should have been Rel,sE ° 11 and nationalism make up 
■ gatiJM’ed togpther in one voluhie. ? tough- combination; Joshua .Rosen- 
but.slmplir p, ranJndBr that one is stud y of . Judaism has made 


. .t./not. absolved ;£rorn reading ^tiietr tba paradoxical point, though 
^fuller studlea if the sOtne tbehios J®ws ao.not have a defined ter- 

• rltpiy lo defend. Repression has 

: ! : 1 ■ q j taa ft ona - na g led ayen athelst Jews to < sport 

• ' ■ ftr ?- t v ,s ^ ewont beards artdv wear skull-caps.. The 
oteBr wa ttng.. resilience of the human spirit is 
proof against ' all' the power of 
. coy snn vitaXity of religious life In administrative and police terror. 


'l 
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Hf *| + TQiyT; LIVRS I^RANGAlS ©xp^dlfe quelques jours, 
j I a dea conditions ds PBIX‘ |tyiBAirTAB(.ES : • ;•* 
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By Elizabeth Stopp 


CHRISTOPHER J. R. ARMSTRONG : , , 

Evelyh Underhill ' 

303pp. Mowbrays. £6. 

EVELYN UNDBRltU-L I - " 

Mystics of the Church 

259pp. Carpbrldge : James Clarke. 

■ . - - 

lit a number of ways the lntdlec-' 
tual knd spiritual quest of Evelyn' 
Underhill, the centenary of whose: 
birth fell/oh December 6, appears 
to be still relevant: and this is all 
the more surprising since much of 
what she wrote, and; with one or 
two notable -exceptions, the tone of 
her writing,- now seem dated beyond 
recall. As theological editor of the 
Spectator, she was ,a prolific reli-i 
gfous journalist. Sho reviewed, lec- 
tured and gave retreats, her sizable 
correspondence included many let- 
tern qf direction, she was a 
pioneer in editing English mystical 
texts from manuscript ( The Cloud 
of Unknowing. 1912, The Scale of 
Perfection t 1923) and sha made die 
fife and literary utterance of mys- 

tamely academic tkejudlce, hiving 
T, ^vantages - and few of the 
• disadvantages. OF- 'a mainly Private' 


|j : ^ ' ;:77 PblN JS F.C)fit$ .. • .• 



i! •' ' =. V i 




it), ' ; 7 - ■' :-i 17, rUe'de la^ ^Ub^'QlJoK.RRA^fei 

| 7 ~: ' "7 - , 7 ; ;■ , V’ : ■: $ 


• 7 1 r 1 -VT' uwuuv IIHVQIG 

ediicariOh^ Jn 1928 the prlncipaVof 
JCiaa'S', College London conferred 
«'w the^ distinction of Fellow- 
ship as an.?* exponent of mysticism 
and poef 'V who^ as hq-sald In his 
encomium, “enUrepeti her leisure 
by talking to cats ". Her. attractive 
1 person aUty bomes across In all she 
rirdte. As I’the qxcljed ■ herSd oE 
'J Hhft'. territory **, : as 
Christopher Armstrong: calls Hor ih 
-Ms. sympathetic studjJ'she tackled 
, vastly .comprehensive tides witl&ut 

' / A- StSy Of the 

‘SBWrd and, Development of Man's 
Spiritual .Consciousness ”, (1911, *re- 

bf * e 


essential part of this most readable 
and in many ways still valid intro- 
duction. Hov most mnturo and last- 
ing work fa Worship (193G, ro- 
printed 1957),. a substantial and 
cogently ' ■' structured Inquiry 
addressed to the general roador in 
a series called, the Library 6C Con- 
structive Theology. 

But bet real significance does 
not He, except perhaps indirectly, 
in those 'few of her work* which 
have survived. -III. 'an \imtilM' dhd 
in every way' absorbing account of 
Evelyn Underbill's, mind and in tel- 
lect, - Christopher Armstrong has 
• e iT 1 • ® FWboIbglcal stages by 
WMph.' dn honest and curiously 
innocent inquirer into psychic and 
spiritual • phenomena .gradually, 
disciplined her -sbmewhat hectic 
vision of the mystical life and 
brought It within the confines of 
unglamorou8 reality in action find 
in simple day-to-day living In a 
splra-t. of faith. As an associate 
of the occultist fin-de-slbcle Golden 
Dawn group which included Yeats 
gild Charles Wlliiams, she first 
wpriced her way through a flirtation 
wth - magical practice, then staved 
off an attack of “Roman fever” by 

wide? ,18 ahe° n modQri ^ st P«*Ww» 

though : she yttn tb rough 8 fb "ti chris- 
toceotriCi incarnatlofiaj ..belief, the 
^ChUreh” remained for he^i bHsic- 
. ally "a, corporate spiritual ebn- 
Sdousnesa” as she called it, or a 
scheme, an attitude it was not the 
Visible structure which in fact had 
planned tbe allegiance of the great 
MTS th ° s . e , y hD * e experfauce- 
Srfih a t union 

of mysti - 


cnilcal at ion lion in the literary 
‘“’’J 1 nnd structure of Evelyn 
Underhill s main works mid also ta 
her pbotry: sho was buslcully an 
artist, though hardly u good one. 

This approach is fruitful for un- 
ravelling the symbolism of her 
novols. especially Tho Column ot 

cfer tL® ,' vl, * ch Jl0 » *1>® air d 
'1 Wllaa’s occult pieces an4 

Rnlil P A rti i k el n f* .11 — 


.A.Z.T -llV. “ “ctuic pieces UIIIJ 

some amusing dinloguo. It Js also 
f<* r the nature of her 
theological writing t she was very 
much aware of nroblama: of oxptej-, 
S J?. sphoro. “If thero is 
f' 10 jtiuug I seem to have ■ learned 
5P u t? e of n| y spiritual won- 
she wrote in a letter iftar. 
tee publication of Worship, “it U 
SL?SS3 UB of all religious 


CUltle B s 'rtpHu fle L Sa ]’ 8ltJva 10 
ahawL°L t SL km<i -*Wd hlsjffl 
oT-« j? ^ always, porcapdvy ,,0 “ 
also dlsareet. He hn« „«L5Lev 
0 «ly unpublished mated^HB 
effect j his book is 
ten and well prg ariW igB BB ronghou 
though the end .-dms^fnoiv signs ( 
haste and the proof il-hc! ing hi 
been less than careful. 

Fifty year s ago Ev elyn Underhl 

well-established walls, crampto 
SL, Ul * 100 out , always suppoi 
,h f , r ®l*tjvely far. fews 
32??®! «* i ate {* Christian denomim 
SS^L^? U ii 4 i themselves in house 
where building operations were stfl 
swing ana where the sobpi 
" a S n j #r hreh® in On thel 
quietude. Today, there is a marka 


. Evelyn Underhill was fortunate In 
taring; in later life, the direction 
of Batxm von HUgel i!fab..did even 
more; for her psychological W than 
In matters of doctrine. He help ed 
her to acthalfae in’ a mature way the 

5£u£^ii° E Integration she had in 
earfidr <yearsl exnr«iiP>i In 




n °-i a Iu E P* 80 "^ within the Chur 
n the churches, It fa in this $r 
m ft? M f Armstrong's Judd » 
n balanced account of an exempk 
2 personal quest may prove of rj 

n ^ a u i?i‘ 7° A u0te h,s conclusion 
0 is likely tfigt the •» reputation - 
™ Evelyn Underhill will stand vW 

L“ ’ urhflpAiiAM * 1 . . /ii i -,j_ • 


•r* i j ■ “ r « truae mna. 

V ,28- a rwelcome .feature of Mr 
Aimstron^s . study that he pays 


I.'.;-, '7V -'-. : '••-'7 . 

' . .. v'-. 
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Pagan idioms 


■ ■ ■ ing laughter ; the first reading is 

T . likely to be stupefied. Tony Harri- 

By Feter LCVi soil is a dramatic writer, and here 

in these brief savagings it Is hard 
- - - for him to establish an atmosphere 

- ' until the joke and the bite have 

TONY HARRISON (Editor) t receded. The book should bo read 

Palladas : PoemB slowly, and treasured against a rainy 

M . ,, _ _« n - . -iwka . day. Before die end of this brief 

37pp. Anvil Press. £1.95 (papeiback, ap pj ause 0 f the performance, it is 
°0p)* irresistible to quote tho poem about 

_ — ■ — — — - monks : 


PETER RUSSELL I 
The Elegies of Quintlllus 


Solitaries 7 I wonder whether 
real solitaries live together ? 
Crowds of recluses? Pseuds, 


62pp. Anvil Press. £1.95 (paper- pooling all their solitudes. 

9Pp)> ' Peter Russell’s The Elegies of 

n ■ H — ^ Qulntilius are in their own way as 
m ». MI 1 I .11 n funny and witty but they are quite 


Indeed, 


Tony BtaM ikg- «J .different kettlfl 1 of 

translator and the effective preci th put a well-disposed reviewer 

elon lof his language an iwell known ln ^difficult position, since the 


:-T“, r — "“"riTl. III *» DlllllillU pUUUIIU. BI1U.Q LUX 

in the theatre. He Is an obvious first thing to be said about 

poet in his own right, and a tfaem , . Q fiome gppjig a bril- 

Classlcal scholar. Palladas fa one ]j ant ] y ex flCU ted Joke for readers of 
of, those marginal and late poets of 4he rev j ew , Mr Russell, backing up 
antiquity who seem almost the moat t^twith a marveftloualy learned 
fasChlatipg M Pre«oof and extremely funny set of ' foot- 

whaf rare HpUssfa^l j who notes, has simply invented these 

really love poetty- He Wte born « oemB , How boring a pedant one 
about ad 319 into a world rail feels to say ao, and now much 
Classical, and lived as an old man better a review one could have 
to see it smashed by Christian written if one pretended to be taken 
fanatics of low Intellectual attain- j n> Ho goes so well into Larin, and 
ments. He was a schoolmaster, a one m ight have done textual critic- 
tricky enough life in tiie first place, i 8m 0 f the non-existent originals, 
and hfa poetry was bitterly forces gut this being seid, it fa an interest- 
ful. Tony Harrison’s fow pages of ing exercise to take Qulntilius at 
introduction in Palladas : Poems are face value, as If he did exist, 
among the best that have ever been ,, 4 „ . 

devoted to him. What fa striking Mr Russell tells us he lived at 

fa the deliberate roughness of tone Sf ax, that is Hadrumet, from 390 
in his epigrams. It Is true that he to 427 ad, and ha died, according 
sometimes expresses “a cosmic to Flayiantw Adeodatus, of a aur- 
derlalon like ra orchestrated death- 

rattle”, and Tony Harrison catches shipwreck lost Book 2 of the Odes, 
the tone- exactly. No poet is less j f ^ 

“elegiac” though he wrote ln script, and Savonarola said, * The 
nlpirinr cnunfatH Church can afford the loss. His 

elegiac couplets. papyrus was found bv a Nicaraguan 

These translations, or adaptations, engineer digging for potash at 
are so painful and vivid that since ancient Aphrodisiapolis, and was 
they are after all a selection, not bought by the University of Texes. I 
the complete text of Palladas, one “It has not yet been catalogued, 
is led to wonder what in them so and access is unlikely before the 
catches and so lion-Hcks the idiom twenty-first century, as what is 
of twentieth-century England. Most left of the Classics Department fa 
good translation of the Classics into editing the papyrus.” It includes a 
English has happened because it “mock-heroic work. The Apotheosis 
permitted the expression of what of the Dlldo ”, and “ an anonymous 
we were unable or not permitted to 1 epyllion ', Achilles among the 
express for ourselves. Marlowe’s Women". I have avoided the more 
Ovid touches on an amoral sexuality esoteric jokes in the footnotes, but 
ho could not eimress in his own there they run riot, and a Classical 
person. Dryden found Jn Lucretius scholar or a scholar of Eliot and 
almost the two last forbidden sub- Pound who understands them will 


i soil. There is an xutkoil appeal for 

cun scrvnt ion ami i lie great dcninmls 
UUUIViJ 0,1 tiie forest today are emphasized. 

In a civili'/aiian dominated by tech- 

• 1 • £ nology the importance of the 

11| |VpB£AT beauty, continuity and con ;. l. mey of 

AAA A/A AvA the living forest, with its rhythm nf 

the seasons and colour change, is 
very evident. The book is buaiiti- 

* fully produced with large text and 

Arts and Crafts well-synchronized plates. 

Loombs, Brian. Westmorland Clocks Draltlinlnav 
and Clockmakers. 120pp. New wminniugy 

ten Abbot: David and Charles. d obbs Austen (Editor). The Birds 
£2.95. , . of Nottinghamshire. 226pp. New- 

Brian Loonies gives an interesting t £ n Abbot: David and Charles, 
and highly readable account of the £6 SO I 

making of long-rasa clocks, mainly This ' i a a thorough and well- 
by individuals and by band, in West- produced county ornithology, and 
morland (and a few neighbouring should make interesting reading for 
p tf ? bird watchers in any county, for 

about 1700 and 1850. He describes Nottinghamshire in many ways 

i seems an ornithological microcosm 
“?L c J“ dl lA'HnXTS one county could be. Black-andf- 


Loombs, Brian. Westmorland Clocks Ornttli 
and Clockmakers. 120pp. New- 
ten Abbot: David and Chari es. Hobbs / 
£2.95. of fS ol 

Brian Loomes gives an interesting t o n A 
and highly readable account of the £6 50 
making of long-rase clocks, mainly Thic' is 
by individuals and by band, in West- nr oducei 
morland (and a few neighbouring £ hni ,ij T 
places in North Lancashire) between t., rri ° a 


ffoto to Watch 
An dr 6 Deutsch. 


worked. 1 arawinao ihushtbid hid uuuk. 

u Goodbrb, JoiW: Bow to Watch 

Horticulture . Birds, 15Spp. Andrd Deutsch. 

£4 25 

TWa Iff' . useful tamductonr bool: 
SSTIsS PPl f® r aspirin* bird watchers. Auhough 
When^The Living^oil was tint pub- 

liehed in 1948 It aroused wide Watching Birds by James Fisher and j 
interest among the public, but its J^n Flcgg 5“ * round J 

views gained little support from tatii bear the distinctive stomp of 
orthodox scientists. It stressed the their autiiors, and both are worth 
importance of careful management owning. John Gooden shook fa, ho w- 
of the soil, and the maintenance of a *ypr, simpler In approach, rad prob- 
high level of organic matter. Since ably more suitable for beginners, 
then scientists nave become less It deals with -such topics as societies. 


then scientists nave become less It deals with -such topics as societies, 
dogmatic, and E. B. Balfour's views, conservation, bird counts, ringing 
though not generally accepted, are and so on in a. thorough and 
nevertheless thought to “ have some- thoughtful way, and is attractively 
thing in them”. This reprint will illustrated with lino drawings by 
therefore be welcomed, as will the David ThelwelL * 
description of the Haughley Expert- 

ment, which was an attempt to put OnlpS SHO snipping 

the principles of the original book _ 

into practice on a farm in Suffolk. Corlbtt, Ewan: The Iron Ship. 

There fa still much to be learnt 2S3pp. Bradford on Avon, Wilt- 

from the experiment, and the facts shire: Moonraker Press. £8.25. 

and figures here recorded will Brunei’s, Great Bn tain was the 


Ships and Shipping 

Corlbtt, Ewan: The Iron ■ Ship. 
2S3pp. Bradford on Avon, Wilt- 
shire: Moonraker Press. £8.25. 
Brunei’s Great Britain was the 


enable others to assess their value, first modern ship, metal-built, steam' 
Today when chemical fertilizers are driven, propelled by a screw end big 
so expensive, and when one of the enough to begin to taka advantage 
most important — • phosphate — • is of the economies of scale. She was 
mainly derived from deposits in built in the l84Qs, and it fa astonish 


politically unstable areas, Lady Bai- 
lout's pioneer work In agriculture 
on “organic farming" without such 
chemicals Is particularly relevant 

Local History 

lLnr.WAi.TRRR. Corbrldge : Border 
Village. 224pp. - Newcastle upon 
Ttvnei Frank Graham. £3.50. . 


dy Bal- lng that she has survived tq undergo 
culture restoration In the same dry dock Tn 
ut such Bristol in which she was built. This 
levant, book is a detailed technical study of 
die history of the vessel from her 
conception to her restoration. Much 
. of die work Is original and the re. 
Border . fll jlt fa a most revealing account Of 
e upon one aspect of Victorian achievement.. 


Information 

please 

Eugene Arum, schoolmaster: 
whereabouts of any letters or 
documcnis about him or Iris finr- 
trayal by Thomas Hood, Bu liver- 
Lytton and Henry Irving. 

Arnold Kelleit. 

King James's School, Knaves- 
borough, North Yorkshire. 

Baroness Burdett-Coults (1814- 
3906), philanthropist: where- 

abouts of any letters, or photo- 
graphs. Also any information 
about her husband William Ash- 
mead-Bartlott, and her life-long 
companion, Mrs Hannah Brown, 
for a biography, 

Diana Orton. 

Flat 4, 79 Hornsey Lane, London 
N6 5LQ. 

James Anthony Froudei any infor- 
mation about his letters or manu- 
scripts. 

Robert Goetzman. 
G358-H Montego Drive, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28215, USA. 

Maud Conner any letters, photo- 

J rraphs, manuscripts or speeches 
or fl biography, 

Jehane Dyllart. 

51 GrOy Street: East Melbourne, 
Victoria 300% Australia, 

Incorporated Institute of British 
Poetry : any information about 
this society. 

Stephen Laivrcnco. 

1 Clifton Close, Camp Road, Clif- 
ton, Bristol BS8 3LW, 1 
Philip Larkim any information 
about hfa work ana especially the 
whereabouts of a file of the Ox- 
ford University Labour Club 
Bulletin published 1943-42, 

. B, C. Bloomfield. 

99 Morden Hill, London SE1S 
7NP. 

Eden Phlllpotts (1862-1960): any 
Information about hfa works, let- 
ters, reviews or interviews in pri- 
vate hands. 

J. Y. Dayanada. 

Department of English, Lock 
Haven State College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania 17745,“’ 
USA. 

Mary Shelley t whereabouts "6f any 
manuscripts or proofs of her 
short stories (other than those at 
Keats House, Fforzhalmer Lib* 
rary, Harvard, Princeton, Abinger 
CoHeotion). 

Charles Robinson. 
Department of Eugtish, Univer- 


pressions of honiosoxuallty were publication of tho Texas papyrus, 
privileged. What Tony Harrison „ . _ ... 

pinpoints, consciously or not, in- ^ or rest u ® t A ere are n t 7° 
eludes some savage anti-feminism, poems. They are readable, excellent 
and some plainer speaking about “ would be crazy to 

Christians than is usual even today, dismiss them as pastiche. There is 
If he were a jnodern writer, Palladas 0 certain touch of Ezra Pound 
would nqt.be considered a nice man. about them. Thero fa oven, in an 


The historiad of « Border village 
will usually have a more stirring 
story to tell than any village histor- 
ian in the south. Corbrldge, the 
Roman Corstopltura, has changed 


from an imperial garrison town 
below Hadrian’s Wall into tiie quiet 
village of today, and has under- 
gone much violence and destruction 


Transport 

Marshall, John: The Guinness 

Book of Rail Pacts, and Peats. 
253^. Guinness Superlatives, 

The' second edition of John Mar* 
shall’? book is certainly right up to 
date for, under accidents, It gives ft 


n the process.' Angles, Danes and Brief account of the Moorgate tube 


fat’moKL poem in the book that looks like 

oV pastiche. If I am right, it fa tbe 

? ta* 1 parody of Pound I have ever 

SS 3 aSaws 

iauSSSa ^nA b? wS. language fa acceptable as modem 


poems like* these. 8 * Dora itmeaS without ever having been 

much to call PalladaX rancoS observed to have walked. 

Classical -and Jerome’s rancour . There fa a certain seriousness 
Christian ? But the lash of Palladas after all, available in .this old idiom 
is epigrammatic and in some rather of paganism, which fa . hot Other*, 
deliberate way self-defeating. • wise encountered ini .our world. 

* K?s t°Si!rjfSkf wife S’, ssgtt KMK 

stares out into the night. ; . w^S&.WJfaSpleys 
_Tony_ Harrison’s versions are 


Border raiders each left their mark 
on it, and the village was centuries 
in recovering frpm tiie havoc 
wrought by the Scots : die church 
was not in full use again for nearly 
500 years after its devastation by 
Wallace. The story will appeal even 
to readers unfamiliar with the place ; 
Walter Iley knows the region inti- 
mately. Corbrldge and its people 
live in his pages, and the past is 
visible in -the ubiquitous Roman 
stones, used for so many later build- 
ings including tiie village pub, 

Natural History; 

Gohl, Hhihmch and Krebs, E. Liv- 
ing Forests. Translated by Freder* 
■ ick and Christine Crowley. 201pp. 

, Kaye and Wdrd. £8- 50. • . '■ ’ 


disaster of Februan?, 1975, It fa ft 
work as useful as It is beautiful \ the 
typeface fa cleanj the layout unclut 
terqd- and the coloured plates hand- 


apartment oe iiagllsh, univer* 
sity of Delaware. Newark, Dela- 
ware 19713, USA. 


dent British railway companies ; 
what pride and confidence were 
there. . . 1 

War 

Prince, Alfred, , World War 11 
Fighter Conflict. 160pp. Mao 
donald and -Jane's. £3.25. 

8overal other factors besides speed 
determined fighter, superiority in 
combat during the 1 Secqpd world 
War. They included rite pf climb, 
rate of turfi, armament sttuctiMai 


why efae ibis Roman .plays ? JtL-jTM 
Elegtss of Qulntiutu the maife'jf 
it -fa one, .fits so closely . to hfa 


The superb artistry of , the Photo- 'stejM^tii and a W.rnbitiiod 
graph? In colqtir.' *nd f - bladc-and*. fpient. For instance, the idea O': 

n .1.1*0 ravaal ihn' 'HAHIltT Or forOGtS tha (< hlo kaMaKmla 1' uflA mild 


grapofl in . coiopr ana ■ - ment. roc instance, toe ui 

white reveal the beauty of forests the “big battalions" was much 
and of some of the varied fauna less effective than tiiat of pairs, 
which Jive in them, E. Krebs who and finger-fours' (invented by the 
,Was Beta pot after for the Swiss ran*.-; Germans end . copied-, to* Ae Allied 
toil ,pf Zurich/ gives fpsontating; afa forces) because .of^tne flexibility 
and authoritative account of a wideS in .'anaiWBuvre i 'which the .fatter. 




to'-, the tor Ha. traces ; the 


frday ffoj 
I'throug 



e:«mtree i. a ' pMRli 
geological, Goipto*} ' 



W4JCd.for : fack of 
te. - Russfad : end; 
:r rbCkefa-' 7 , were 1 : 


TRAVEL 


Holiday 
Study Tours 
inBndtain, 

S 3 five, six oRa seveiL day 
holiday study toure baaed 
noon Bdbjeoto ranging from 
Arohaeolmy to history of 
avohlteocure. The toure, 
-which wni run from May to 
Bejj tomb er, have bean Oe vised 


oalibw aoademlo BpeoJalfatB, 
The parties will he sjurD, 
transport will be by poaoh 
and aooommdflfltdofl bos been 
arranged In oomfor table 1 
hokfa of oharabteri 1 ' w 
Priced 

triftlB.ovolaiilon , f BIOT *• 
’Brunei and the OreatJ Weath' 
em Hallway? ju Jttt Jr “The 
golden, age of the EngUah 
TandeafiUte'* •' 1 • 

The leotmrera lnolude Dr< 
Peter Eoebttok, Benlor Leo* 
turetf Jn History eh th* New 
Uhlveyri^ ofWter,to.»n 
Rtories, Aaalfltanb Keeper in 
charge of.the NepUtiao and. 
Bronx sAse oolfartioflewiilfa 


s ions. Tony. Harrison caxt afao vbd'". 
extremely fuiiny,' r perhaps ’fUhtiftr : j 
than the origins),; .v ; 

Mein Breast^tndn etorfat^Undtnielh >; 

Ja - 


w - cfattf oV other thrpugh asi 

sli 

Controlled looseness . about ' his today.. ■ Thi 


■ivei^tol impoftafit Met. there 

i iraatr oiled looSeneBS iabou’t '.'hts 
i^‘ ^ieh,is Yfiy.iattractivev He 
bV to •.bp . review ei ; by* fhpv bept . 

-m- tan. 

nofc 1 easy ■ to; igqote; froto ; 


thrp.ugha supewfad 1 

cQiumumtdea ,tp the^ 


■pdaphftaUy conditior 
today-. The nhysidlc 
natural ra-affor estati 
lnfluenoe'?nu ••djrfpffa 
:CTiMed,wM reference 





hdogfighfaand 


- fiendDff fwl dafaifa flM'. 
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Holy rollerball 


Criminal proceedings 


By Marigold Johnson 


raider what excuse is offered by debate on how, when and whether 
die plot, an episodic affair about the Blessed Petronilla miraculously 
nutionul sovereignty- “subsided the phallus of His Eml- 


By Jessica Mann 


Miracles Lave ata J; , made. goad "*»“** 


BR UCIt MARSHALL : 

Marx the First 

180(H). Constable. £2.95. 


saHrics l cannon fodder, and Mr ^re and ffldon into a woman's 


Murshall is at his theological best Ihingummyjigger 


when the Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites summons evi- 
dence tor and against the canonisa- 
tion of a little Spanish nun. Forty- 


Mr Marshall can almost too 
easily bo faulted on embarrassingly 
soggy jokes, and on the overblown 
fantasy targets he hns chosen. But 


It is part of Bruce Marshall’s tease eight roller skates, rusted from the on the erudition that lies behind 
on his fellow Papists to have Guadalquivir, are produced as ex- these novels, he scores every time, 
Stephen (whom they may remember liibits: Sister Petronilla punished as he does with the acrobatic 


thanks to “ the absence oE a sense fjb « Mr Marshall's converts will 
of humour rather than the presence doubtless remember, an axiom of 


iress” leads would perhaps have 
ound at least one wholehearted 


of the Holy Ghost™ Af^ all/ the ‘be trilogy that the Church has admirer in Waugh himself, who 
best anti-clerical lakes Hike the best replaced Beatitudes with Sexatit- once gloomily described the Church 
anti-semitlc ones) usually come from «*« 1 »• a great deal of Don- of the future as "a lot of coloured 
tJie faithful: perhaps satire can leavy detail (though somewhat more cardinals distributing contraceptives 
afford to be suvago (and therefore co - v ll,ni1 Mdi* we hear a further to the faithful ". 


DOUGLAS CLARK *. 

Prcmcdlcatcd Murder 
128pp. Gollancz. £2.75. 

A commuter enclave, realistically 
peopled with prosperous suburban- 
ites, is the setting of this 
classic detective novel. The writer 
plays fair with clues and hints for 
any reader who is capable of follow- 
ing technical details about elec- 
tronics, engineering and pharma- 
cology, though It is a pity that the 
blurb is indiscreet. Apart from one 
too mahy coincidences, this is a 
plausible, tautly written puzzle. 


effective) only in direct proportion 
to the satirist's own certitude thnt 
the edifice will survive his attack. 
It is when the Catholic Church tries 
to suppress satirical exposure — as iL 
did, for a time, before the publien- 


Making and breaking 


HUGH FLEETWOOD : 

A Picture of Innocence 
201pp. Hannah Hamilton. £3.50. 


gulur are part of this excelled 
evocation of guilty obsession, 


ROY LEWIS : 

A Purl of Virtue 
18Gpp, Collins, £2.75. 


Au orthodox detective novel, well 
written by u rcliuble cnifisman. The 
profusion of motives mid opp^ 
tunitios is perhups less convinrin* 
than the picture of the likable 
Inspector Crow uml the soedy mrl( 
of a residential caruvnn site in the 
Cotswolds, full of ordinary peopli 
scon nt their worst. The hints e&d 
clues arc fair, mul n modern mes- 
sage precedes a real lust-page sur- 
prise. 


ROBERT PARKER > 

God Save the Child 
185pp. Andrd Doutsch. £2.95. 


tion of Roger I^eyrofl tie’s Les Clefs "■ 

da Saint Piorre — that the outsider d« Q f . can VakhaJu 
feels most inclined to scorn. W OUSail Kennedy 


But the. Impact of the satire is 
diminished when tho satirist con- 
structs a fantasy, snipes at imagin- 
ary enemies, and scores only against 


JEREMY POTTER: 


ary enemies, and scores only against Disgrace and Favour 
K 234pp. Con, table. £3.60. 


border — the wild west of the day 
— the narrative quickly lapses into 
diffuseness and wooden archaisms. 

Robert Carey, cousin to the queen 
and at die beginning deputy warden 
of (lie East March, is an unsuccess- 


Mr Marshall's opening shot is not 
encouraging: 

" Tell me, mate ”, the Pope asked 

hta Secretary of State on Easter the" “decaying of aS fav ° ur ' aud his effort to jump back 

Sunday, 1996 "whose turn is it j-elan and at tho court of the new on James's. bandwagon (a desperate 

to say cheerio to the boys and Scottish king. The squalor, the dash, outwitting Cecil at every turn, 

f tlrls from tlio balcony this morn- brutality, the intrigue are all here, front Richmond to Edinburgh to be 

ng ? Ours or the missus’s ? “ but recounted without much dash’ * he first to break the news of Eliza- 
And when Her Holiness appears, or flavour. There is little originality beth's death) achieves very little, 
it fs to complain that l£ Her Eminen- in tlio picture of the foul-breathed Like so many others, he now pins 


end at die beginning deputy warden 
of die East March, is an unsuccess- 
ful political climber. A lovo mar- 
riage — and how iuoptly Mr Pottor 
writes of sexuol passion, In snd con- 


A novel about political ambition in t ^ ias rei 5° 1 ' r f^ » * r - ora r «? ya i! 
the decaying years of Elizabeth’s aud his effort to Dump back 

reign and at tno court of the new ® n James s bandwagon (a desperate 


cess of Cappadocia has pinched my old queen drawing feeble vigour 
turn at the Slstine launderette. My, from the hollow flatteries of her 

but I was climbing walls I” The courtiers, or In the drooling figure prince was poisoned at Ills father’s 
lumbering and obsOleto colloquial- of the king with his hand inside instigation, his death seems to spell 
isms, to oe fair, are explained by his favourite’s breeches. Jeremy the end for Carey, but ins stronger- 
Pope Marx I’s Dutch nationality. Mr Potter's account of James’s reign, willed wife secures for him the posi- 
Mor shall also has some fun with concentrating ou the making and ' tion of governor to the weakling 
Cardinal Woomalong (“ I go walk- breaking of personalities, leaves out Charles. The story takes us through 
about to Moscow to have talk- altogether his struggles with Par- all the complications of the Over- 
shout”) and the Camerleugo, who liament over taxation, and other bury plot, and it is with a sigh of 


his hopes on the charismatic 
Prince Henry. Whether or not the 
prince was poisoned at Ills father's 


Dick represents the American 
Dream, in his friends' eyes and his 
own; he often says that he Is a 
child of the gods, or a free spirit, 
or secretly contracted with nature. 
Nightmare takes over. Didt's wife, 
once apparently pure and innocent, 
has become an extravagant slut ; 
his children have dropped back into 
bourgeois life. Friends call his 
idealism and romanticism careless- 
ness and stupidity, and he lives on 
handouts. Fake pictures and false 
facts confuse him — and us. Whose 
wife does die ? At whose hand ? 
This Is an ambitious psychological 
thriller, mostly successful. 


LAURENCE HALLEY : 
Simultaneous Equations 
218pp. Cepe. £3.25. 


A picture of New England vrifa 
reminds us that even the lanauag 
is foreign. The formula iududei 
police ettiefs, high schools and kids 


Cardinal Woomalong (" I go walk- breaking of personalities, leaves out 
about to Moscow to have talk- altogether his struggles with Par- 
about”) and the Camerleugo, who liament over taxation, and other 
refers to Ills chat with the Holy features more familiar to die 

— tlie senior dl gut tones b! the Vati- be tqicL with verve and energy, and 


relief that die reader sees Corey, 
at last disillusioned— how could he 
hsty* ftiHKotr to] -lohg for so -ItttTe ? 
—by Raleigh’s execution, return to 


can of *96 (note the- date) are exhl- although the opening chapters seem the Border to enjoy a contempla- 
bited one by one, and the author to offer a Bov’s Own adventure of tive old age by Die banks of the 


obviously cares no more than the cattle-rustling 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL r f 

COUNTY LIBRARY * 

Applications are invited' trbm Chartered Librarians lor the 
'. 'post of 

Assistant Librarian, Book Supply 

The euaoessful candidate will |oln a Cataloguing team 
f handling , abdut'. 180,000 ; volumeq pbr year: computer* 
cataloguing ay stem Is - In' operation. ■ 

Salary : librarian's Career Grade; AP3-5 (£2 ] 922-£4,096), 
Progression beyond £3,282 and £3,702. will be depandeni: 
upon responsibility and experience. 

., Application forms. -end 'Hirlher details available from the. 
= Personnel Officer; county .Hell, Bedford. Tel. Bedford 

i 63222 erf- 108. - 
Closing cjqte lBih February:;. 


. Metropolitan Borough of Knowsley 

Borough ; Librarians Department . . 

end VoUfh Services— P01 l (3-7)‘ ; 

' . ;;; . 


Scottish Tweed. 


Laurence Halloy manages to excite 
pity, if not sympathy, For his prota- 
gonist In this accomplished first 
novel, told in dialogue and mono- 
logue. Tlio story is of the trapping, 
by his own conscience and the in- 
Yeatigtrtftrs; of a man who has raped: 
and murdered a student hitch-hiker. 
A young executives' housing estate, 
a dying woman's home in Yorkshire 
and the world of the motorway re- 


who drop out from the rich life oi 
the suburbs, but we are spared the 
usual explicit sex and violence. The 
private eye who hunts fo r the fad 
teenage boy is not a tourf||W<** n |p 
but has a nice taste ihhSWe coofa^ 
aud non-domestic champagne, a 
well as believing in confident! 
seminars” end "inner direction 1 , 


PETER VAN GREENAWAY : 

Doppelgnnger 

223pp. Gollancz. £3.20. 

Men drop dead nt the sight of I 
doppelgnnger, secret tunnels leaf 
to monastic remains, and the devfl 
walks the earth. Those and othe 
gothlck details seom to place ihii 
novel in tho supernatural subdivi 
sion of susponsc fiction until at tht 
end everything la explained B 
"carrots dangled baforo donkey: 
with a. perfectly enrthbaund motbi 

iTWt *- M • sntrf«tmflg ; «r- 

dally, the depressive, 1)$* 
phlle policeman who cun, us oiW. 
they ull could, exchange Latin up 
with liis .suspects. 



C0URTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 

RILA 


CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

An additional chair of Phlloaophy la being crestocf In lha Oaparl- 
PWlMophy-' TIISipoil will carry reaponal Willy for tho 
headship' or tho Department. . .. . 

Further panioulara may ha had on application lo; • ' 

' J - , Tha OaoraUry. 

Trinity Collage 

. ' Dublin a 

f 9 whom eppllcaUona ahouid ba gani preferably by 17. March, 1076. 


,,.v iiimiimiyiinia u# m i-iuuiauiio wo inn -- 

5 -naw Indexing and abtoraoling aervloe lor the History of 
H, the UK ofnoe of which, At Ihe InsUtule, will be funded 
bring Its researoh and development poTfod by the British 
Library. Applications are Invited for the following posts. 
Whloh are, In the first Instanos, for two years ; . 

1. UBRARIAN/BIBUOQRAPHER ; 

to be responsible for setting up the operation, runnlrig the 
office and monitoring the reBee^oh programmes. Experl- 
“JS* ,n Hbrarlanshlp . or Information work le essential, 
additional experience In Art History ah advantage. Salary- 
scale £3,174-25,418 + L.A., superannuation, 

2. SECRETARY , 

to the above: normal secretarial skills are required, and.. 

ojjM 









Tfie UphtiLeWispartnershii 



... patloni srs invtted forlhli post. 
Candidate* ihouid hold a Dagrfa end have 
qualifications in Ubrarlamhlp, 

tha initial appointment will ba te the College 
Library serving Design, Painting and tailpture 
within a wider Collage Library service which 
alto Includes Town and Country Pfenning snd 
Architecture. A kn o wledge of audio-visual 
sarvloes would ba en advantage. 

The salary scale Is £3,686 - £4,81 8, 
Experience will be taken Into account lit . 
determining placing on the scale. The post rt 
superannuated. 

Application form can ba obtained f fount , 
Tha Seeratary and Treasurer, 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE OPART 1 
Uurlston Place, Edinburgh, EH38DP . . .. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN 

API-4 £2,127-3,702 Ref. 87 

Qualified Librarian required for post as Professional 
Librarian In the Beverley Library (North Division). 
Duties will Involve readers’ advisory work in one 
or more branches (Involving some evening and 
Saturday work) plus more specialized work sa part 
of the bibliographical teem. Ability to drive 
desirable. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

AP5 £3,825-4,095 Ref. 63 

This post forms part of the Central Lending Services 
team and the person appointed will be responsible 
lor the services provided by the Children's Depart- 
ment in the Central Library. 

The .Central Children's Librarian will be required to 
develop an extensive programme of extension acti- 
vities within the department and lo work closely with' 

B e Sohools Services Librarian and the Area 
brarlanB to promote activities throughout the 
Division. 

LIBRARIAN 

Mobile and Disadvantaged Services . 

APS £3,826-4,095 Ref. 68 

This poet forms part of tha Central Lending Services 
. team and the person appointed will have respon- 
sibility (or an urban mobile library, the' BerWoe to 
disadvantaged, and bflndlPDPped persons, and for 
the 'prison library service. The mobile and Disad- 
vantaged Services Librarian will be responsible for 
promoting the work of the department and will be 
expected to establish close links wllh social 
workers, prison officers and voluntary workers, for 
the Disadvantaged Services operates not only 
through day centres and homes but an individual 
service Is also provided. 

Application forms available from : — Director of 
Leisure Services (A8), Central Library, Albion 
Street, Hull, to be returned by 16th February, 1976. 



Humberside 
L County Council 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

THE DURE FOR HERT ACHE 

Applications are invited lor the following posts: 

Children’s Librarian, Buahey 
Close to Watford and within easy reach of London, 
BuBhey has a population of 25,000. The children's 
. library Ib well slocked and provides a wide range of 
extension activities. 

Children’s Librarian, Hoddeadon 
Hoddesdon Is an attractive old town in the Lea Valley 
with a population approaohlng 30.000 and good com- 
munications to London. A new building scheduled to 
open In 1977 will increase an already challenging 
demand for a lively and outgoing children's service. 

Assistant Divisional Bibliographical Officer, 
Hemel Hempstead 

The Divisional Bibliographical Unit Is responsible for 
oo-ordlnatlng book puronaBe, organising and request 
service, the prevision of bibliographical expertise and 
other duties to a dlvlalonal population of approximately 


IJjrUmiim qualification for all three posts is Part I of 
* r « ry ..«? aocia *l 0n Examination. Salary within 
Grade A.P. ll/lli plus Local Weighting. 

Suil a, !5 Alan While, the Personnel Officer 

Mbr-ry 8®rvlce, Library Headquarters, 
B?242 y ft yf , fi ,nS rtfa r d ’ ,? Q1 , 3 ®kj. telephone Hertford 
-nnla ?*!: Applications within 14 days of the 

appearance of this advertisement. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CORK 

STATUTORY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
OLD & MIDDLE 
ENGLISH 

The Governing Body In- 
vites applications for the 
above vacant office. 

The salary range Is : 
26,513-27,514 p.a. incre- 
ments for special pro- 
fessional experience. Non- 
contributory pension. 
Application form and 
further details of the post 
may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Latest date- for receipt of 
applications Is Friday, 27 
February, 1976. 

M. F. KELLEHER 
Secretary 


Dorset County Council 
Counly Library Service 

DISTRIBUTION 

LIBRARIAN 

(Bibliographical Services) 

County 

Headquarters, Collilon Park, 
Dorchester, Post LB.40 
Candidates must ba 
Chartered Librarians with 
appropriate publlo library 
experience. Knowledge of 
stock control and location 
using computer data Input 
would be an advantage. 

LIBRARIAN 

Second l/C Poole Central 
lending Library 
Central 

Area, Poole, Posl LB.44 
Candidates must be 
Chartered Librarians with 
appropriate publlo library 
experlenoe. 

The salary for both' posts 
will be In aocordanoe with' 
the Librarians Scale above 
Ihe bar (£2,022-23,262 per 
annum). 

Application forma (state 
whloh post number)- and 
further details from the 
County Librarian, Collltorr 
Park, Dorohester, DTI 1XJ, 
to whom completed 
applications should be 
returned by 20th February, 
1070. 


LIBRARIANS 




UNIVERSITY OF 
ST It AT1ICLYIM! 

APIt.ir.Al I'VIB nrp Invllr.l for 8 
POSl 1 ol MBISIANT I.IIHIAIIIAN 
II In Ihu ANDCII-jUNJAW I.IIMIA1IY. 
Apl'lkjnti Miuuld bn afri'lujioi nnd 
cliariiTBd llhr.irlani wllh nnvnj.il 
yoara' oapbricnci- In an academic 
or lamo rbO.-nncD library, ’Uio 
oppQlni'jp will ba c»(Ki-r<i4,<i will. 
Ilia oiuanUtiflaii uf a UoviTnnuiiil 
Publications Sodlon. 

Tlio flppulnlrniinl will ho rnatlo 
on Uio i*tnry HcnlD £3. 174 to 6.4 1H 
lUradg 1A Of Uio national oca- 
doiiilc-rolaiari salary strut lure for 
aonlor library aialli wllh pincina 
according lo iiuallilcallona enil bx- 
porlonra. Suponinnujilcn bonefua. 

Apiillcailon forms and further 
particulars i quoting 7/70 1 may bp 
oblalnod from llu, HoBlair&r, Un'- 
varsuy of Siraihclydo. iioyai Ca 
logo llull'llna. UU4 r.eoruo Slrc-al, 
aibaaow III IXW wllh whom nnpil- 
calloni ahinild bo lodgod by Koaru- 
ary an. 1M76. 

HARROW COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

ClIAnTCnCD L1BRAR1AM 

£3.183 to £3,643 
To Btslai iho Uncar Ian In tha 

S nnoral runnlno of tho Library at 
arrow Coilosa of Furilior Ecluca- 

°cxperk’iuo of claasillcnilan and 
catalouuinn oaaiintial, Tlio 36 hour 
woait will incmao uma ovanbut 

U KnfiiB>r O do|nffa U arft ■pnllcmion 
form from Senior Admmiairailvo 


asasi? 

roiwl^ 

■pociallaf infonnallj 

At BRfU 


damn 

tuld bo i 
tear. Aallb, 
ondon BWLX 


.to Info 
B f L pol B rava 



UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

VACANCY— UDHARY 


STAl-FURDSIHRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

nirllNTV miriAKY 
CHIUHIKN'S 'HC.lIfKrlA' 
r -III II A II IAN 

NliW'.ASIXE 1.1 lili A II V 
Salary £U.-j 2U lo AI3.7UZ. 

, Anpllcjilun forms nricj furl hr r 
do hi ill from Hu- l-rlnrli.dl Ana Lib- 
rtirlan. Nuwcasilo Ubrerv, lliu lr>,n- 
in.irVot. Nawraslln. SUiTri, rv-turn- 
able within u> dabs or .ippoaranca 
of this advonlsomcnl. 

All atiplicania nro agkod lo nom 
ihal ii is ino Couniy Rouncll's view 
Uml II Ib U fi Ira hi u lor Iholr sm- 
ploycaa to _h« nirmbors of an 
ai)i4Yinri>iio Trarlns Union. 

.(. iilainlre nroivn, County Ciork 
and Chlol ExocuLlvp. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIHRAHY 
LIDHAfUAN (BI-EClAL SCn VICES) 
TAMWoirni u on Any 
Balary £2,137 lo £3.383 
Librarians (Jrado 

AppllcalLon forma Bnd further 
doinJls from tho Piindpal Area 
Librarian. Tamworlh Library. Cor. 
norallon Si root, raniworlh, Blaffo. 
rotumablo wluiln lu days at appear- 
anca of this sdvorilsBrhoni. 

All applicants ore asked to nolo 
that it la ihq County Council's view 
trial U is desirable for iholr em- 
ployooi to bo members of an 
upproprlalB Trades Union. 

J. Blsnurp Brown. County CloiH 
snd Chief BmjcuUvo. 


WEST LOTHIAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
Roqulrod for Atmndalo mu.m, 
■ — a - — — -n LlbnuiBns r 


AWARDS 


Till: SIR EVELYN WRENCH 
TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 
FUR LIBRARIANS 

Kn r, poured [olnlly by llto r.nnllih- 
Siivakinu Union nnd ilio Library 
Axiotlatlun 

APPLICATIONS are Invllcd for 
llio l a J74 AW AUD lo Study 
Library Services In ihe U.fl.A, 
and Canada- 'Iho followalilp, v/lilLh 
will run lor a monih Irum Mid- 
SupICinhor l'<76. will cover tho cast 
of nil invci nnd xci-oniinadailan 

Lind incldvnial ovpensoa, 

ApiitUani*. who tuauld ba Urll- 
lih siibluct* baiwuou 36-35 years 
of ago wllh ni least ilvo years ex- 
porlunca since A.L.A. olocllan. can 
obtain further dolalli from Tho 
Librarian. The English-Speaking 
UnL'jn, 37 Charles Blreel, Landen 
W1X HA II. Telephone 01-629 0104 
E<Clniulan 1 A. 

Closing date Marndsy.- B March 
3976. 


mm APPOINTMENTS 


ROYAL Anthropological Instil uie 
res temporary Cels lag! 
ir. rranch and cor. 


Roqulrod 


APPLICATIONS pro Invited tn 
SCIENL'U nnADUATTBB for a POE 
of ASSISTANT LlilflAniAN or 
ASSIBTANl' LIIIRAIIIAN (Trainee) 
in tho Unlvprsiiy Ubrary, 

Tor lha posl or Asslllsnt 
Librarian, apitllcahls must have % 
sclonco degree and profolalanal 
library quail Ifcatlona. For lha 
Trnlnoo pnslllon, a|>p1lcanla must 


will ba nalil. 
February, 107 flr 
rms from: [wionnal 
ihlan Ulsirict Coun- 
ounty Building* . High 

canvassing ~nf nny nsiuro wUl 
result In dlsquaurLcatlo - 


Orncer, W- 
clt. O 
Siraot. 



without a protosslonal quollflcaUon 
— ihe scale ?bio x aao — 8670 per 
...vOth. 7ne point of entry on tho 
acale will be dcienutnod by quallfl- 
callons and axpanonco. 

Bonenu fqr lha prnrosslrmally 
nu a I If led graduelo Include nn using 
pHowanca, contrtbulaiy medical 

I nd pension achomoa and study 
save. 

Applications <3 copies) atnllna 
namo. dale of blrlh, marital slalus. 
education and/or profasalonal Quali- 
fications and dales obtained, ex- 
portonco, and tho names and 
addraasos or three roforaoi must 
raach tha Paraonnol Officer CO A ' 
university of auysnn, P.O. ui — 
B41. Ooergotown, OuysitB. before 
aim February 1976. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

aOTU/lS 

The Library provldos an 
ntulll-mtmla service far 
of tno V'ntvorslly. LAor 
■nls carry out Ubnuy rou 
BMlst aonlor Library Blarr 
vtdlng arjaclallBt aoryteoa. 

(la toi should nroforably 
provioua Mbtvnr. fcpotwnM ann 
roCoH[u««) prafBfMonal . qualuh 
Uon 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
APPLICATIONS nro Invliod 
the WEST RIDING CHAIR nr ML! 
vacant on Ihe appelnlmofU of I- 
fctnor A. liouhr to Iho Chair of 
Music in tno University of Cam- 


Classlllor. rranch and a or. 
man needed Monday- Friday, IQ-6, 
4‘« day week. 3 weeks hglldau. 
Salary dopendsiu on guallflctsl- 
ilone. Apply n. A. I. Librarian. 
6. purlington aardsna, London 
WLX 2 6K wllh munes and ad- 
d ratios of two referees. 

YOUHQ aRADUATH far air- month 
■ipolnimoni. Dead degraa, any 
i&Jeci (hough classics preferred, 
, r iDleMUiritfl work Including 
soloed log and crasalArtna monthly 
hat of research ill Ion In man Ini 

E nd physical handicap. Prior 
nowlodgo not raq^ilred: Ionic and 

is 

Doulblo. 3<>-30 hour week, neao- 
tisbie; salary fca.ooo p.n. for lull 
>lmo pioraiod for teas. No 
exlrag. non-nogotiatalo, Indg- 
itdont rjianty. LiUmlo hand- 
Mint appilcailoni in [rmKiii. 


quo aegran, any 
lassies preferrgd. 

MlTytruT monihly. 
Illloa In inonliil] 


wllh tho successful canrildnio. 
unlveroliy reserves the right to oon* 
elder tor apiioinnnant p>>r«ons other 
than those who submit format appli- 
cations. 

Applications (two 


lllm applications t 
ritirov Square, Lo 
si then 2 years 
not canildnred. 


PERSONAL 

IMMEDIATE AD VANCES 
£50 to £10,000 

NO security nesdsd 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

Now Dond C airM?. B Kaf3on. w.i 
TOI. 01-724 Bsaa or 3D14 


age. quolincatlona and expsi-lenco, atart new 

and naming throe roraraes should ond of ihi 

reach Iho HonUtrar, Tho Untvontiy, wrilO' no? 


w 

Ppen Univeraity, -P.O- 


BRISTOL 


BRISTOL 
BRISTOL 8] 


DISTRICT 

NURSINO 


nit Inst 
.... ~.rao r»p 
ferany be In 

UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 
VACANCIES— TEMPOnARY 




aliiona ns Senior Lac- 

T% 

ante muat fae.abla to toaeft 
more of . tho followlnn 


- S*In^^o^jK , ^oi| iPdloa froftt 
1492 lo ua.PrsBDm. 

» CompBrallra 


"IB, ML «&£'■! 

Pl^fejl an abfiracl pf your 
tp^.dUijriiitron. Absiraals 
Osh ad and ^Uatunbixlrd Ihi 

■'Mrfe* ans 


E l ana to 
i at Iho 


at Euranean univeraKI 
full dfrlilla write Box 
Tha Ttmn. London \V 


ftHBBAncif ABHtBTANCE 
Draduaisa, wide rengi 
aoclai artence sublaqu. 
commlsHnns Inciunlni 
uon^ .Accmb dniiiit 
inafnr IftrarTaj.— Houil 

ihSirw 


1LX BEX, 

. Honours 
arts and 
undertake 
tranim- 
Muaptun, 
?age Aaeo- 


HOLIDAYS 



doncp, technology of 
or have appropriate 
one, E xpert - 
— -Trie# _ Tor 
saenllol. ' 
e range of 


IVTlIlon appllcatlona . giving full 
ducallan and.oxpBrlancd 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY' 


{nHB 

□Ll 31 It latompoA addressed on-i 
velnne Please - 

• ASSISTANT 

mont),. req 
Mnl 

ipn 




EDUCATIONAL 


rrTEE UNIVERSITY OF : 
- MANCHESTER 


DEGREES B.0,£, 

AMD. PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

.FHipnqHtnkMt 
WMMNSiNiai.UML 
BntBJlft1il«tTll*l|,<Mhid OXIfiPR 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

Ii * . . |. '» . " ■ • * j 

AUTHORS' MSS,, fltotag,- 1 .. 



^Hgrory Typing* 876 ,6306. fW' 



of . "Warwick 
'"■* 1,1 " of snoubn 















